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THE WAR OF LIBERATION.® 


THE situation of the Great Army of France at the close of the Russian 
war has been so fully described by M. de Segur, that the Duc de Raguse 
refers all his readers to that work for details connected with the disastrous 
scenes of 1812. In the following year the after-pangs of the Russian 
campaign were still lacerating France. The army only existed nomi- 
nally. The effective strength of several divisions did not amount to 900 
men. Those who had escaped death were prisoners, or scattered over the 
country, without arms or organisation. ‘The corps which had been left 
behind in Prussia and in Dantzig, had become in their turn victims to the 
rigours of the season, and suffered a great diminution. It is true that the 
enemy had also experienced a severe loss, but, ceteris paribus, they were 
better prepared to go on with the war than were the French at the open- 
ing of the campaign of 1813. The defection of Prussia had suddenly 
arrayed new forces against France, as formidable from the number of 
warriors as from the spirit which animated them. Dantzig was vigorously 
blockaded, as well as the other strong places on the Vistula, and yet the 
viceroy who commanded the so-called Grande Armée, amounting to 
12,000 men at the most, had remained in Posen till the last moment. He 
had there fallen back on Berlin, whence he was driven by the uprising of 
the Prussian nation, and took refuge behind the Elbe, where he received 
considerable reinforcements. 

The feeling aroused in France by the Russian disaster was extraordi- 
nary. The nation, while groaning beneath the weight of war, which 
threw a great amount of unpopularity on the emperor, had grown so 
accustomed to victory, that it rose up as one man to avenge a defeat. A 
feeling of patriotism caused unexampled efforts to place Napoleon at the 
head of an army which would enable him to regain his lost influence, and 
continue to dictate laws to Europe. Before commencing the Russian 
, campaign, the emperor, while taking with him every disposable man, had 
wisely decreed the formation of 100 reserve battalions, known as the 
cohortes. By a display of injustice, which can only be pardoned by the 
necessity of the case, he had raised these bodies from the men who had 
completed their term of service; and, to gloss over the rigour of the 
measure, these men were informed, by a senatus consulte, that they would 
only be employed in the defence of the fatherland, and would under no 
circumstances be called upon to cross the frontier. 


M. de Lacépéde, orator to the senate, in bringing forward the decree, placing 
the emperor in possession of these resources, ut*cred the following remarks, whose 
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absurdity was noticed at the moment of their bei ken: “But these youn 
soldiers will have to lament at the fate reserved ioe, of remaining fai on 
the dangers and glory of the French army.” The theatre of glory drew near to 
them, and, in fact, came to meet them. A new decree, issued in the winter of 
1812-1813, authorised their mobilisation and enrolment in the army under new 

The 100 cohorts, when organised in regiments, took the numbers com- 
meneing at the 122nd and extending to the 150th and odd. These corps formed 
the first resources the emperor had at his disposal. 


The annual conscription had alveady been called out. It filled up the 
strength of a great number of the third and fourth battalions, which were 
formed into provisional regiments, and sent to the army of observation 
on the Maine. Soldiers, drawn from the departmental companies, were 
formed into a regiment of four magnificent battalions. At the same time, 
Napoleon summoned the marine artillery-~a numerous and very valuable 

from the various ports, to be enrolled among the line. Its strength 
was doubled by means of recruits, and they were formed into thirteen ser- 
vice battalions, which were attached to Marmont’s corps. Lastly, Napoleon 
called — a corps of three divisions, composed of the troops of the 
army of Italy, veterans whose glory and bravery recalled the palmy days 
of French victories. To these troops must be added the Imperial Guard, 
consisting of 15,000 infantry and 4000 horse—the only cavalry at that 
iod disposable through the entire army. These troops were ready to 
take the field by the month of April. Still the emperor was not satisfied 
with these preparations, but ordered fresh levies, and urged his allies to 
supply their contingents in full strength, although they now existed only 
in name. The consequence of these energetic steps was, that, by the 
summer, the French army was as strong as it had ever been, but the ranks 
were filled with very young conscripts. 

In March, Marmont proceeded to take command of his division at 
Mayence, although he was still suffering severely from his wound. The 
opening of the campaign brought a severe loss on the French army ; at 
a slight skirmish near Weissenfels, Marshal Bessi¢res was killed. He 
was well known as always giving the emperor honest and good advice, 
and hence his loss was felt through the whole army. The first great 
battle fought in the campaign of 1818 was that of Lutzen, a plain cele- 
brated for a still greater victory in the Thirty Years’ War. In this battle 
Marmont’s troops had to support the brunt of the engagement, and dis- 
played the utmost bravery, in spite of their youth and inexperience. With 
nightfall the battle terminated, but Marmont’s troubles were not yet over : 

I had just got off my horse to enjoy a slight rest, when the noise of cavalry 
coming up was heard; the Prussians were attacking us. The nature of m 
wounds enforced some precautions in getting into the saddle, so I threw myself 
into the square formed by the 37th light. This regiment yielded to a panic, and 
fled. At the same time my escort and staff retired from the spot where the 
charge was taking place. This unhappy regiment, in its terror, took them for 
the enemy, and fired on them. In the midet of this confusion, J] thought that 
as the Prussian hussars were going to sabre us all, it was useless for me to be 
distinguished from the rest, so I took off my cocked-hat and plume. The crowd 
moving quicker than | did, hurled me into the ditch running along the high road, 
but at last the fugitives stopped. Fortunately, the Prussians were not informed 
of our disorder; after charging the lst regiment of Marines, who withstood 
them boldly, they had retreated... . . ‘About ten at night four regiments of 
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Prussian cavalry, one of them being guards, attacked us again. On this occasion’ 
everybody did his duty; no mes occurred, and wo aul 500 to 600 
saddles, whereupon the enemy retired. 

On the night of the battle, the emperor said to Duroc: “I am once 

in master of Europe.” It was certainly a great victory for France, 
and the troops, composed of raw levies, displayed great bravery. The 
results in trophies and prisoners, however, were absolutely nil, owing to 
the want of cavalry. In this battle, too, se sew exposed himself ter- 
ribly in re-forming the third which been broken by the enemy, 
my he hardly ever incurred such personal risk on the battle-field. At 
this period, the French troops assembled in Germany amounted to 
175,000, although only a hundred and odd thousand were present at 
Lutzen ; while the combined Russian and Prussian forces probably 
amounted to 90,000 men. 

The reverses of the last campaign had struck terror to the hearts of 
the princes of the Confederation. Austria from that moment had seen 
a chance of regaining her ancient preponderance, and was now busily 
engaged in withdrawing from the ailiance those German princes who 

ered to the French. Among others, the King of Saxony had been 
acting in a suspicious manner. He had retired to Ratisbon on the 
advance of the Russians, but soon after fell back on Prague. At the 
same time, the Saxon troops were ordered to display the strictest 
neutrality. But Napoleon soon put a stop to these proceedings after 
the battle of Lutzen, by sending the king a letter, demanding a satis- 
factory explanation within six hours. In the case of a refusal, he would 
be declared no longer regnant. The result was, that the king came back 
like a whipped child, and was received at Dresden with great state by 
the emperor and the marshals. For this complaisance the poor king’ 
was punished very severely by the Congress of Vienna; but after all it 
was quite a chance how the campaign would terminate, and the king can 
hardly be blamed for attaching more truth to the menaces of Napoleon 
than to the promises of a Hapsburg. 

But the emperor had soon more important matters to attend to than a 
little German king, for the enemy was pressing him on all sides, and 
the battles of Bautzen and Wurtzen, in spite of the success achieved by 
the French army, were beginning to show that the enemy was not para- 
lysed by the usual prestige of victory attending the Gallic arms. On 

22nd of May, the battle of Reichenbach took place, which cost the 
French more than a defeat would have done, for they lost there the 
emperor’s most honest counsellor, Duroc. He had a presentiment of his 
death ; for he said to Marmont only a few hours prior to it: “ My 
friend, the emperor is insatiable for fighting: we shall all be killed; 
is our fate.” His death was very peculiar: Napoleon, surrounded by his 
staff, was riding along a hollow road, when a shell, fired from an immense 
distance by a battery falling back before the French vanguard, fell amon 
the group. General Kire an excellent engineer officer, was kill 
on fg spot, and the Duke of Friuli mortally wounded in the stomach. 
The emperor displayed great grief, and spent some time with Duroc in 
the hut where he was laid. It seems that he tried to justify himself to 
the emperor with reference to some faults which had been unjustly 
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imputed to him. The character Marmont gives of him is so fair that it 
deserves quotation : 


Duroc was of a good family. His father, a gentleman of Auvergne, without 
fortune, was serving in a cavalry regiment garrisoned at Pont & Mousson, where 
he married and settled. Duroc entered as a a scholar in the military 
school formerly existing in that town, was intended for the artillery, the most 
advantageous arm at that day for a gentleman who had no patrons or protection. 
He entered at the same time as myself, and we were both received sous- 
lieutenant cadets at Chalons in the oe of 1792. ,At a later date, 
when a portion of the scholars emigrated, Duroc joined the army of the 
princes,-and was present at the siege of Thionville. His natural good sense 
soon made him comprehend the confusion prevailing among émigrés; he re- 
turned to France and came to Metz, where I was then in garrison. He told me 
what had happened to him, and his resolution to re-enter the service. The 

vernment looked over his momentary absence, but made him return to 

halons as a cadet. Soon after, he was attached to the 4th regiment of artil- 
lery. Thence he was removed to the army work corps, employed by the army 
at Mice. There I met him again in 1794. 

Duroc continued in his arm of the service, and became aide-de-camp to 
General Lepinasse, commanding the artillery of the army of Italy. After the 
battle of Arcola, General Bonaparte, having lost many of his aides-de-camp, 
consulted me about filling up their place; and I proposed Duroc, who was 
selected. Such was the origin of his fortune. Duroc constantly remembered 
it, and ever felt a sincere friendship for me, which time only strengthened. As 
aide-de-camp he passed through the campaigns in Italy and Egypt. He had 
attained the rank of colonel when ‘—_* became first consul, and he was 
appointed steward of his household. When Napoleon assumed the imperial 
crown, he was appointed grand maréchal, with very extended authority, and had 
unlimited confidence placed in him. Duroc was entrusted with several diplo- 
matic missions to Berlin and St. Petersburg, which he carried out to the satis- 
faction of the emperor. He was the centre of a thousand various relations, 
and the emperor frequently gave him business at variance with his usual duties, 
in which he always acquitted himself well. Thus he was always overburdened 
with employment, and oppressed with fatigue and ennui to such a degree that 
he was at times wont to murmur against favour and greatness. 

The Duke of Friuli possessed a mind of no brilliant order, but wise and just ; 
little passion, but profound reason and limited ambition. Favours’ came to 
seck him more frequently than he hurried after them. Naturally reserved, his 
friendship was sure, and no one could ever reproach him with the slightest 
indiscretion. Quite ignorant of any feeling of hatred, he never injured a single 
person ; but, on the contrary, performed a multitude of kind acts for persons 
who ignored them too often. Any just and well-founded claim ever found him 
well disposed, and he took those steps with the emperor which he considered 
useful, without claiming any thanks from the person who;was the object of his 
intercession. Simple, true, modest, straightforward, and disinterested, his 
coldness of temperament would have hindered him from devoting himself for a 
friend, or compromising himself to serve him; but, in his position, it was a 
= thing to find, so near the supreme authority, a man without malevolence ; 
or all that can be reasonably demanded and hoped is to find in that station, in 
addition to justice, a degree of kindness, active when no danger is to be 
incurred. Duroc was a good officer, and often regretted he had been called 
from a profession which had great attractions for him. He was very useful to 
the emperor, and often made him friends. His opinions, always correct, 
allowed him, when expressing them, to invest them with a certain degree of 
independence, although he was greatly afraid of Napoleon. If he had lived 
during the armistice of 1813, he would probably have exerted a useful in- 
fluence over the emperor, and made him feel the inconveniences resulting from 
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the recommencement of hostilities. But Napoleon, after losing Duroc, had no 
one near him but flatterers, and the advice of such people he always liked. 


Marmont’s corps was vigorously en in pursuit of the enemy, 
who were defeated on the + reefer lil in which last enga ; 
ment a thousand prisoners were taken. Owing to the want of ca 
the enemy’s corps, amounting to 15,000 men, was allowed to esea 
from a very dangerous position. Further operations were suspended for 
a time by the signing of the armistice. It has since been proved that 
Napoleon committed an error in assenting to it, for his army was more 
numerous than that of the enemy; the latter, beaten in two great en- 

ments, and after a lengthened retreat, were beginning to feel dis- 
heartened, while no reinforcements joined them. On the other hand, 
Napoleon reflected that his troops, organised in great haste, had suffered 
severely from fighting and marches. The cavalry was still very de- 
fective, and a rest of two months would allow immense reinforcements 
to reach the front, and the young soldiers, while in cantonments, could 
be instructed in their duties. These considerations induced Napoleon to 
consent to an armistice till the 10th of August. The following anecdote 
on the subject is curious: 


The armistice had been concluded by all the powers, with the apparent object 
of effecting a peace, without the mediation of Austria. Prince Metternich ro: 
ceeded to Dresden to see the emperor and judge of his temper. Napoleon 
always had a peculiar friendship for him. Still, their discussion was animated, 
at least as far as the emperor was concerned; for Metternich, always master of 
himself, spoke without passion of everything, and discussed the interests en- 
trusted to him with the calmness of a true statesman. Napoleon’s bursts of 
passion, so frequently fictitious it is true, produced no effect. The main point 
turned on the powers to be given to the mediators. The emperor desired that 
Austria should be only an intermediator ; but Austria wished to be arbiter, and 
resolved to declare against that side which refused to recognise her mediation. 
Napoleon was compelled to agree to this mode of negotiation; he could see in 
the fact the Austrian bias to join his enemies; but still he continually refused 
to believe that she would decide on such a step. He calculated with Metter- 
nich the strength he should have to fight. He lace by denying it, or reducing 
it greatly. When forced to recognise the imposing nature of this strength, he 
angrily uttered these remarkable words, which were worthy neither of his talents 
nor his judgment : “ Well! the more you are, the more surely and easily I will 
beat you.” Metternich left after a ten hours’ conversation, having lost all hopes 
of commencing any negotiations which could result in peace. During this period 
Napoleon yielded himself to the flattering idea that Austria would remain 
neutral; for his last words, at the moment Metternich was leaving the room, 
were; “ Well ! you will not declare war against me.” 

The congress of Prague was opened in the manner agreed upon. The 
French plenipotentiaries, MM. de Vicence and Narbonne, arrived there 
late. Then they declared they had no powers, but expected them daily. 
The time ewe § away in this vain expectation. At length the last day 
of the armistice arrived. At midnight, the allies declared that hostilities 
would recommence on the 10th of August ; on the 12th, the powers ar- 
rived, but it was too late. Our readers will, probably, remember that 
Napoleon played the same dangerous game at the congress of Chatillon, 
where even more was at stake, and he was being hemmed in by the allies. 
There was surely some fatality attending him; had he only made peace 
in 1813 (and the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen gave him opportunity 
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The allies. displayed a very profound calculation in thus) mingli 
on in “et eer a aE ag PI to 
prevent political combinations and selfish intrigues, and to itute for 
national jealousies, so natural and customary in such instances, a generous 
rivalry among the soldiers on the rae ss which _—_ became a 
guarantee of success. Nor was any time lost in deciding on the necessary 
operations ; for, by the 25th = 9 August, or only sixteen days after the 
termination of the armistice, Prince Schwarzenberg appeared before 
Dresden. Fortunately for the French, he deferred his attack until the 
next morning, and thus allowed’ Napoleon to come up to the assistance 
of his advanced guard.. The attack, commenced by the allies, was soon 
repulsed by the French, who, in their turn, became the assailants. At 
nightfall the battle was undecided, although the allies: had to give 
pone As, however, they renewed the attack on the morrow, it can 

ge ag “semen It was on this day that General Moreau ° 
was killed. In Marmont’s words, “This general had contributed to 
Napoleon’s power by joining him on the 18th Brumaire, and promoting 
his interests. Flattery had rendered him the rival of his glory, despite 
his immense inferiority. The mean passions of his entourage, the 
weakness of his character, had converted him into an enemy. His 
tragical and premature death excited no interest in the French army.” 
In the same battle a curious incident occurred, showing the value of light 
cavalry. The French cuirassiers charged the Metzko division: their 
obstinate resistance seemed invincible. It was horrible weather: the rain 
prevented the discharge of the firelocks, and scarcely one in fifty went 
off. All was, therefore, to the disadvantage of the infantry, but yet the 
cuirassier charges were unsuccessful. The Austrian squares could alone 
be broken by sending a detachment of lancers before the cuirassiers’ 
charge. The former opened a breach, which the latter proceeded to 
accupy. 

After a long day’s fighting, peer made up his mind to fall 
back, for the pounding-match he had engaged in was not resulting in his 
a me French immediately set out in pursuit, and a — 

i8 COTps, an opportunity to distinguish himself greatly. t 
advantages gained by the aul army were more than outbalanced by the 
fearful catastrophe which befel Vandamme. 

As a rule, Napoleon urged on his generals to march onwards at 
an Fees Se Sas Ole SOO-Ene Seen Wea eee of 
the marshals, still Vandamme was only too inclined to rush head- 
long into danger without any prior encouragement. He had been 
told to advance because Napoleon was following him with the whole 
guard; and he gladly obeyed, for he saw the marshal’s baton in pro- 
spective. But Napoleon remained at Dresden instead of advancing, for 
he had heard of the check suffered by Oudinot before Berlin, and by 
Macdonald on the Katzbach, and he neglected to warn Vandamme, who 
found himself without support on the plains of Kulm. He was over+ 
whelmed by the forces brought against him, and his corps destroyed or 
taken prisoners by the euemy. It was on this occasion that the Prussian 
volunteers first displayed their patriotism, and have not yet forgotten to 
boast about it. Space will not allow us to analyse Marmont's elaborate 
defence of Vandamme, which we think, however, somewhat far-fetelied ; 
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but we will to narrate what had taken place in the interim in the 
direction of Berlin and in Silesia. On the 23rd, Oudinot had been beaten 
at Gross Beeren by the Prussians, and suffered a loss of 13 guns and — 
prisoners, principally Saxon troops. It is true that this was no t loss 
on 90,000 yr but, on the other hand, the Prussian army had been 
solely engaged, and the prestige which these troops acquired appeared in 
their eyes to efface Jena. Napoleon gave the command of the army to 
Ney, dissatisfied as he was with Oudinot’s slow movements, but, un- 
fortunately, was no gainer by the change. In the mean while, the Duke 
of Tarento, left at the head of the French central army, was defeated by 
Bliicher on the Katzbach, and forced to fall back with a loss of 18 guns. 
This short campaign of five days’ duration cost the French army 10,000 
men killed, or hors de combat, and 15,000 prisoners. This reverse, 

ther with the disaster at Kulm, decided the fate of the campaign. 
The reason for the ill-success of the French army thay possibly be found 
in the following extract : 


Marshal Macdonald, a man of courage, whose straightforward and honourable 
character deserved the esteem and affection of every one who knew him, ought 
never to have been entrusted with such a command: his capacity, of a very 
slight calibre, rendered him unfitted for a great command. ‘Time slipped away 
with him in vague words. He had that unhappy activity peculiar to certain men 
of allowing themselves to be absorbed in the most important circumstances by 
the most minute details. While with the army, he personally wrote all the 
letters relative to the service. This simple circumstance gives a clue to his cha- 
racter. Thus no arrangement was made in time or suitably. Confusion reigned 
oa and the army, diminished by one-third, lost, in addition, the confi- 

ence which had hitherto animated it. 


In the mean time Ney was faring no better. He lost 12,000 men, 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, and 25 guns, in repeated engagements, 
and was eventually compelled to fall back on Torgau. Marmont fell back 
on Grossenhayn in consequence of these checks, where he was attached 
to the King of Naples’s cavalry division. 


I saw Murat daily and familiarly. I found him still a good fellow, without 
the slightest pretence. He displayed a considerable degree of friendship towards 
me, and | repaid it by the complaisance with which Y listened daily to stories 
referring to his states. He more especially troubled me with the love his subjects 
felt for him. There was in his language an absurd candour, a profound convic- 
tion of his being necessary for their happiness. Among other things, he told me 
that when he was about quitting Naples for the last time (and it was a matter 
of secrecy), while walking with the queen, and listening to the shouts which 

ted him, he said to his wife, “Oh! the poor fellows! They do not know 

e misfortune awaiting them. ‘They are ignorant that I am going away.” I 
listened with a smile; but he, on telling the story, was still grieving for the 
pain he had occasioned them. 


Marmont’s next movement was on Leipzig, which was threatened by 
the allies, but, owing to some inexplicable weakness on the part of Ney, 
who suddenly refused to support him, he was obliged to fall back again 
at a great risk. He proceeded to Diiben, where he laid the circum- 
stances before the emperor. The result was a most curious conversation, 
which deserves quotation. It must be here mentioned that Napoleon 
had a habit of going to bed at six or seven o’clock in the evening, and 
waking up at midnight. This was very convenient, as far as he was per- 
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sonally concerned, for he was all fresh to read despatches; but it pressed 
hardly on the unfortunate generals who were summoned to a conference 
at that unearthly hour, when they were, possibly, preparing for a lon 
night’s rest after a day’s fatigue. In this way was Marmont sommegel 
to give his opinion; but, though he tried his utmost to persuade the 
emperor to give up Leipzig, as the only hope of safety, it was of no 
avail: Napoleon determined to fight it out beneath the walls of that city, 
and kept up his hopes of success by the confident assurance that he need 
only fight when and where he pleased, for the allies would not dare to 
attack him. The conversation naturally turned on the events of the 
campaign, and Marmont frankly — that the enormous losses 
entailed on the French army, independently of those on the battle-field, 
resulted from the want of provisions and assistance of every description, 
which the troops so sadly wanted. He demonstrated that, had proper 
attention been paid to the army, it would have been at least 50,000 
stronger, and an immense amount of money would have been saved. To 
all these facts the emperor could only reply: ‘If I had found the money 
for the purpose you mention, I should only have been robbed, and things 
would have remained in the same state.” Among other topics, Napoleon 
complained of the conduct of his allies, and said they had broken their 
word : 

On this occasion he made the distinction between what he called a man of 
honour and a man of conscience; while giving the preference to the former, be- 
cause you can depend on a man who keeps Ris word purely and simply, while 
the conduct of the other depends on his intelligence and judgment. “The 
second,” he said, “is the man who does what he believes his duty, or what he 
supposes to be for the best.” Then he added, “ My father-in-law, the Emperor 
Francis, has done what he considered useful for the interests of his peoples. He 
is an honest man, a conscientious man; but not a man of honour. You, for 
instance, if the enemy invaded France, and had taken the heights of Montmartre, 
would believe, and rightly, that the safety of your country would compel you to 
abandon me. Well, if you did so, you would be a good Frenchman, a worthy and 
conscientious man; but not a man of honour.” ‘These words, addressed to me 
by Napoleon on the 16th of October, 1813, appeared to bear a very extraor- 
dinary character, and had something supernatural about them. They recurred 
to my mind after the events at Essonne. They made a terrible impression on my 
memory, which has never been effaced. 


On the morning of the 16th of October, Marmoht received orders 
from the emperor to traverse Leipzig, and join the rear-guard of the 
army. While effecting this movement he was attacked by the allies, and 
a regular battle ensued. After various changes of success the allies took 
po of the village of Meckeren, and the French fell back with a 
oss of twenty-seven guus, while Marmont himself was wounded in the 
left hand, while leading the 20th and 25th regiments to the charge. As 
usual, the battle was lost by Ney’s neglect in sending up the third divi- 
sion, and by the bad conduct of the Wurtemberg contingent; but, to 
tell the truth, we are beginning to grow rather tired of Marmont’s 
excuses. This battle, however, he says, and perhaps justly, decided the 
fate of the occupation of Germany. Napoleon was unable to drive back 
the masses brought against him, and the battle of the 18th of October 
was only a supplement to that of the 16th, with the addition of more 
troops on the part of the allies. The 17th passed over quietly, but on 











is cavalry and the Saxons went over to the enemy, and the artillery 
latter even unlimbered and fired on the French. The disastrous 
fate of the day is a matter of history to which we need not refer; the 
French effected miracles of valour, but they were outnumbered, and 
forced to a retreat, more costly than a pitched battle. Marmont had a 
narrow eseape, for the bridge over the Elster was blown up when he had 
searcely gone two hundred. paces past it. Owing to a mistake of a 
ene. ene tet See aates ones 
attack, bri was blown up prematurely, entailing a 15,000 
men, who were left on the os side. . 
The retreat from Leipzig, in disorganisation, almost rivalled the still 
mere memorable one from Moscow. The soldiers, to whom no rations 
issued, formed bands of eight or ten men, who threw away their 
arms and, marched on the flanks of the columns. It was estimated that, 
of 60,000 men, 20,000 were thus dispersed. The plains and valleys were 
covered. nightly with scattered fires, arranged without any pretence at 
" soldiers received a nickname, which has since become 
historical—that of fricoteurs. In the mean while, the Bavarians had 
joined the allies, and were marching in pursuit of the relics of the French 
army, and, after numerous skirmishes, attended with varying success, 
Marmont reached Mayence on the 2nd of November. To add to the 
misfortunes of the French army, it was here attacked with typhus fever, 
which carried off 14,000 men, and the same number of inhabitants of the 
town. | 


The discontent and discouragement prevailing in the a and in 
France at this state of things iils‘to desutbe: Nearly 
: rt a time, and the prestige 
and power of France thrown away by a succession of faults, which 
any man of moderate intellect could detect. Even Napoleon, sanguine 
as he was, could not help seeing the critical state of things, and his only 
hope was based on the possible dissensions which might take place among 
the allies. In this, however, he was sadly deceived. ‘The intense hatred 
cited on the Continent obliterated all clannish feuds in favour 
decision of driving him from his imperial throne. Napoleon 
a week in Mayence, asking his ened for advice, which he 
to follow if it was honestly given or ran counter to his own 

The following anecdotes are interesting on this subject : 
the 5th of November we were discussing the probable de- 
. I stated my opinion that he would go up the Rhine, 
: i pete pry al fe ea This 
on must a ro- 
from the ice, and that at Basle perfestly fulfilled tiene ootitions’ The 
, and said. “And what will theyado next?’ “They will 
on Paris.” “That is a mad scheme,” the emperor replied. “No, sire ; 
here is the obstacle to prevent them ing the capital?” Upon this, 
amen ee 0 sine zeal his — 

em nce tors 

what I had just eid. ‘The ten oe ater a 
pense of a compliment, and suddenly turned to Drouot; then, striking him on 
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the chest, he said: “I only want a hundred men like this one.” ‘Drouot,a 
man of sense and honesty, repelled this compliment with admirable tact, and 
with that austerity of countenance which gave a peculiar weight to his words, 
he replied : “No, sire, you are mistaken ; you would want one hundred ‘thou- 


About this time, too, Holland was beginning to grow unruly, and 
drove General Molitor out. Louis Napoleon wrote tothe emperor ‘to 
pose his return to that country, for the purpose of employing, in his 
ther’s behalf, that influence which he fancied he had maintained 
there. Napoleon, in showing Marmont the letter, said : “ I would sooner 
> sal Holland to the Prince of Orange than send my brother back 
re.” 

Matters turned out as Marmont had anticipated: the allies marched 
into Switzerland, and took possession of the whole country. While one 
corps crossed the Rhine at Basle, General Bubna occupied Geneva, and 
operated on the Rhéne and Sadne, for the purpose of keeping Augereau 
in check. The centre marched upon Dijon, while the right wing entered 
Alsace and proceeded in the direction of Colmar. The forces the French 
had to oppose to these were very limited, and, in addition, they were 
beset on all sides by new bodies of troops, who crossed the Rhine at 
every available spot. Marmont, according to his own showing, nd 
formed prodigies of activity; but they did not prevent the allies from 
gradually advancing and setting firm footing in France, or the sacred 
territory, as Napoleon loved to call it. 

Marmont took an active part in the battle of Brienne, and we are in- 
clined to agree with him aan he says that no reasoning could mar | 
Napoleon’s risking it. It was impossible that any favourable resu 
could ensue from it, in consequence of the immense superiority of the 
enemy, and the open nature of the country. The only surprising thing, 
in fact, is, that the French army escaped total destruction. 

At the battle of Vauchamps, a few days later, Marmont took a 
Russian prince, Ourousoff by name. Greaily came to supper on the 
same night at Marmont’s head-quarters, and seeing the prince’s sword 
on the table, begged it, because his own sabre hurt him in consequence 
of an old wound. Marmont, attaching no great value to such spolia 
opima, made him a present of the sword; but what was his surprise at 
reading, a few days later, in the Moniteur, the Se article: “ M. 
Carbonel, aide-de-camp to General Grouchy, has arrived in Paris, and 
handed to her majesty the empress the sword of Prince Ourousoff, taken 
prisoner by the general at the battle of \Vauchamps.” Such a circum- 
stance is quite sufficient to paint a man’s character. 

But all the victories Marmont achieved could not prevent the advance 
of the allies on Paris, and they had speedily occupied Nangis and Fon- 
tainebleau. The emperor hurried forward to engage the army of 
Silesia, while Marmont attacked the enemy at Montmirail, where he 
won an action, in spite of Grouchy having broken his solemn promise 
of supporting him. The excuse he gave for his conduct was curious 
enough : 


_ But what had Grouchy done all this while with his cavalry corps and fine 
infantry division? He had stopped at Ferté-sous-Jouarre! On the 18th, he 
came to Montmirail to pay us his compliments, and display his joy at my 
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escape from such extreme r. He told me that the idea of the peril 
had so ceeerd tn that he could not continue his movemeni ; 
if any accident had happened to me, he would have blown out his 

“ would have been,” I said to him, “a consolation ; but, as 

bled for me, and did not go up to apes the emperor, you ought at 

have come to my assistance, and made a diversion in my favour.” 

us, thanks to his indecision and irresolution, he had compromised my safety 
to help the emperor; and, scarce was this unfortunate decision taken, 


than he gave up anything of use he might have effected in joining Napoleon, so 
that he was not of the slightest service to anybody. Can we not read, in this 
circumstance, the man of Waterloo? But Grouchy was the worst commander 
who could be placed at the head of an army. He was deficient neither in 
bravery nor in some slight talent for managing troops; but he never could 
make up his mind to resolute action; and that is the worst possible fault in war. 


The temper displayed at this period in Paris was extremely unsatisfac- 
to the emperor’s party. By dint of great exertions the government 
was induced to send up some 6000 men as reinforcements; but the worst 
possible spirit was rife among the national guards. They threw down 
their arms and refused to fight. Marmont soon received a confirmation 
of bad news from his brother-in-law, who paid him a visit. The return of 
the Bourbons was openly discussed, and regarded as the only salvation for 
France. This was not very satisfactory intelligence for soldiers who had 
so long fought on the side of the arch enemy of the Bourbons; but Mar- 
mont received some compensation from a hint that he would be excluded 
from the err category of traitors. 
The fall of Soissons decided the fate of the campaign. A French 
eral of the name of Moreau held command of the town. Being soon 
intimidated, he consented to capitulate, on condition that he might join 
the French army, as if the safety of a thousand men, and the assistance 
of such a body, could be weighed in the balance with the occupation of an 
important post, at the decisive moment when the scattered French armies 
were effecting a junction. So fully were the allies impressed with this, 
that, when the negotiation was almost broken off, owing to some difficulty 
as to Moreau taking his guns with him, General Woronzoff, who was 
present, said in Russian to the negotiator, “ Let them take away their 
guns, and mine too, if they please, provided they depart without any 
delay.” During the whole of this memorable campaign, Napoleon never 
had at his disposal more than 40,000 men between the Seine and the 
Marne. The continual efforts made to raise levies, and send them up to 
the front, only kept up the number of the troops at that amount. The de- 
tachments = daily sufficed scarcely to make up the deficiencies pro- 
duced by death, by marching, and more especially by desertion, which 
hourly became a more sensible evil. The only chance Napoleon had then 
was to try to take the allies when scattered, and defeat them in detail. 
When they were acting on the offensive, such an eventuality was possible ; 
but never when they were occupying a strong defensive position. From 
some inexplicable reason, however, Napoleon determined on attacking the 
combined army of the allies when holding an almost impregnable position 
at Laon. The mournful results of Brienne and Laon, however, did not 
serve to enlighten the emperor, for he committed the same fault again, 
somewhat later, at Arcis, where he could not gain a victory, but ran a 
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risk of being utterly destroyed. The following anecdote may throw some 
light on the desperate state in which Napoleon found himself : 


The movements of the troops and the want of discipline prevailing, caused 
those countries to be utterly desolated, which had been the scene of our opera- 
tions for the last two months. The French soldiers did their share in ———s 
the sufferings of the inhabitants. I spoke about it to the emperor, and expresse 
my re ret for their pitiable fate. The emperor replied in these words, which I 
never have forgotten, “Does that pain you? Well, I do not see any great harm 
in it. When a peasant is ruined and his house burnt down, he has nothing 
better to do than to take a firelock and come to join us.” 

Marmont and Mortier were soon after ordered to fall back and cover 
Paris, while the emperor pursued his plan of attacking the allies in the 
rear, while drawing to himself the various detachments scattered about 
_the country. Marmont, as a true Frenchman, devotes several pages to 
an account of the wonderful actions he did,—how with 7500 men he de- 
feated an enemy of 50,000,—but we are not obliged to Bive much atten- 
tion to this subject. The main point is, that he capitulated to Schwar- 
zenberg, after receiving authority from King Joseph to do so. Nor need 
we go into the elaborate defence he makes about the charges brought 
against him in 1815, of having been the real cause of pi nw the 
empire, for one traitor more or less among the serried ranks of men who 
turned against their benefactor is of no great consequence. But we may 
enter more closely into the character of a note which is appended to the 
sixth volume, re in which Marmont tries to show the personal relations 
existing between himself and the emperor, for it serves to throw a strong 
light upon the marshal’s character : 


Some persons have asserted and repeated that I was the object of a particular 
Spee eee on the part of the emperor, and treated by him like a cherished son. 

. de Montholon, in his story of St. Helena, puts into Napoleon’s mouth the 
words, “ that when he was a eutenant of artillery he had shared his existence 
with me.” This is false and absurd, and requires no reply. But I can hardly 
imagine what we had to share, for he had nothing, and I very little. For a very 
long period he was unable to show me any service, and have any influence on my 
destiny ; and precisely at that time I was in a position to give him more than one 
proof of my friendship and devotion. When Re rose, 1 followed his fortunes at 
a distance. Assuredly, I shall never think of denying the obligations I had 
towards Napoleon; but, while recognising them 1 have the right to appreciate 
them at their proper value. 


The admirable modesty apparent through this entire extract paints 
Marmont’s character exactly. He evidently wishes to insinuate that he 
could have risen just as well from his own merits as from the favour of 
Napoleon ; in fact, that a mere accident decided which should have all 
the good fortune. We are sorry that we must overthrow this pleasing 
delusion; and a careful examination into Marmont’s career, not drawn 
from his own book, but derived from impartial sources, proves that he was 
about as wretched a general as ever thwarted the far-sighted plans of a 
commander-in-chief. We will allow him the merit of having been an 
excellent organiser and administrator, and we have no doubt he would 
have been in his element had he been chief of the commissariat. And 
this man unblushingly criticises the motives and actions of the great 
Napoleon, and, forsooth, tries to show how the error could have been 
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In truth, a paltry feeling of jealousy underlays the whole of 
Memoirs; and Marmont ekes pan Bm | having his strictures 
published when nearly all those who could personally refuted his 
calumnies have passed from the scene. His conduct in 1830 was a 
counterpart of that shown in 1814, and the Bourbons were indebted to 
the same man for hurling them from the throne of France, who had 
played a material part im their restoration. But to continue our ex- 
tracts : 


I therefore think I am bound to conclude, that if I enjoyed a brillant career, 
I owed it in the first place to chance, which, in my earliest youth, placed me in 
favourable circumstances ; and, lastly, to my good services, and a zeal which 
never failed me a single day. I was, therefore, treated by Napoleon with justice 
and kindness; but I declare openly, never as a favourite 4 a person who is - 
object of particular predilection. A sovereign imparts to his favours a peculiar 
character, which may be easily specified. He places the man he loves in a situa- 
tion where glory is easy of attainment through the abundance of the means 
at his disposal. He sets a value on his every action; he overwhelms him 
with riches ; he makes him a sharer in his pleasures and in the delights of his 
court; he reflects upon him a portion of the brilliancy which encircles himself. 
Was I treated thus ! 


Marmont then enumerates his griefs: how he was refused a separate 
command ; how he did not have the marshal’s baton on the coronation, 
and soon. All these things, which Marmont regards as sins of omission, 
only go to confirm the view we had formed of Marmont’s value. Napo- 
leon was an excellent judge, and wisely employed Marmont in those duties 
where he could be useful without committing blunders. The clearest 
proof of this is seen in his conduct in Spain, where he did all in his power 
to produce an embroglio, and was quite successful. Napoleon, in our 
opimion, was only too kind, and injured himself by entrusting Marmont 
again with a command after he had so fully proved his utter incapacity. 
But the gravest accusation still remains to 4 told : 


If I cast a glance on the gifts Napoleon made me, they possess but slight im- 
portance when I compare them with those loaded on others. I never received 
any money present. My pay never exceeded that of simple generals, while my 
comrades were buried under fabulous amounts of wealth; 1,500,000 francs, 
800,000 franes, 700,000 franes, 500,000 francs annum, such was the value 
of their positions. In this respect I do not think any great degree of gratitude 
was laid upon me. ..... It will be seen, then, that rf T had my share of the 
labours of the empire, if I contributed to its glory, shared its miseries and mis- 
fortunes, I had but very little participation in its triumphs and joys. If it was 
flattering to me to be almost always chosen to command under most difficult 
circumstances, if I was so fortunate as to emerge from them frequently with 
success, I cannot regard it as a favour that I was placed in them. I have, 
therefore, a right to assert that I was never treated by Napoleon in such a 
manner as to owe him any duties of gratitude of a private nature. 


We will not insult our readers by making any comments on this pain- 
fully lucid extract, but we will proceed at once to quote the conclusion to 
which Marmont arrives, as a proof of the truth of his assertions : 


Napoleon was probably the being I loved most in my life. But when I saw 
his fine genius overclouded, when I was able to judge, by his orders in Spain, 
that his reason was giving way to continual hallucinations, and later, when 
serving under his eyes, I could notice the confirmation of my grievous sus- 
picions—that, insensible to the interests of France, to the preservation of his 
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soldiers, he only lived on his pride, and never = up his aberrations—I confess 
that my heart, which had before grown cold, became frozen, and that I had no 


other feelings but those attaching me to my country, while still cherishing the 
idea Soge, a I had saved France from his folly, I would devote the remainder 


of my life to his person. 


What a pity it is that, in our character of conscientious critics, we 
cannot allow all these fine: words to pass as authority. It is well known 
that the French speciality is exaggeration of sentiment and language ; 
and Marmont was evidently a past master in this branch. Had he in 
the truth, he would probably have said this much: “I have saved a nice 
little sum during the past campaigns; if the emperor makes peace at 
once, I shall be able to enjoy it at my leisure, but if the war continues, 
our losses in Russia must entail defeat: the empire may be overthrown, 
and my savings may be confiscated.” At any rate, this was the general 
feeling among the marshals, and we have no reason to make an exception 
in favour of Marmont. The campaign which Napoleon fought - mer 
the allies during 1813 has always been allowed to be the finest effort of 
his genius; and, had he but succeeded in sowing dissension among the 
allies, he would probably have achieved an honourable peace. As it was, 
he miscalculated, and the result fell solely on himself. The case of 
Prince Eugene’s desertion, which Marmont so openly criticises, was only 
the same thing as many of the marshals would have done at so cri- 
tical a moment; and the test error which Napoleon committed was 
entrusting too much in the hands of men whom he had overwhelmed with 
personal favours. He put faith in human nature, and met with the 
easily anticipated return. 

The sixth volume of Marmont’s Memoirs ends with three biographies 
of Schwarzenberg, Metternich, and Kleber. Of course, the two first are 
very poor, for Marmont was not the best person to judge of the calibre 
of two such men. Nor should we have alluded to the third, except that 
it affords us an opportunity to wind up our paper with an amusing 
anecdote : 

Several of the savans who followed the army in Egypt were dining with 
Kleber at Gizéh. Among them was Dolomieu, who was altogether stupid, in 
manners, person, and language. Some one having observed that if one hun- 
dred millions had been found on entering Egypt, very fine things might have 
been done with that amount, Dolomicu tee at the idea, and expressed his 
regrets. Kleber saying to him, “ Well, my dear fellow, how “a you have 
employed the amount?” he stuttered, “Jn the first place, I would have given 
thirty millions to the Institute for the purpose of making researches; then the 
same amount to build a town on the point of the Delta; and have handed the 
remainder to government, to cover the expenses of the expedition—which would 
only be jell “We differ, my dear Dalehion, in our way of looking at the 
matter,’ Kleber replied, in a tone of authority. “If I had been entrusted with 
the division of the sum, I should have given fifty millions to the army, then 
another fifty millions to the army, a good fhreshing to the Directory, and some 
hay to the Institute.” 


This story furnishes a ape: to the celebrated one of Napoleon at 
the battle of the Pyramids ordering the savans and the donkeys to the 
centre of a hollow square. 


March—vou. CIX. NO. CCCCXXXV. 
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A DREAM FROM HEAVEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


1. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE Diary oF ADAM GRAINGER. 


April.—Another day gone, and no relief! Howis this toend? My 
brain becomes bewildered with excess of thought, and a strange whirling 
of it sometimes comes on which turns my thoughts involuntarily towards 
madness. A whirling of the brain! gabblers, who feel not what they 
say; poets, in their whispered measures; lovers, in their doubts and 
fears, cer of this: it is a common expression: the brain whirls, they 
say. But how little do they experience that of which they speak! the 
few who have indeed gone through this agony of the brain, tell it not. 
When the paroxysm has left me, my frame trembles, my hands burn, and 
my heart is sick. 

Insanity is deemed a thing to shudder at, and I have shuddered with 
the rest. I remember a party of us were once dining together ; little 
more than boys we were; joyous fellows, rioting in the full sense of 

and life; and the conversation turned upon misfortune—an odd 
theme for ws. Each gave his opinion as to what was the most distressing 
fate that could overtake man. I said madness. But there are moments, 
now, when I envy those who are shut up in that secured building, the 
dome of which towers aloft in this great city. Bedlam! Bedlam! were 
I an inmate of your walls——— After a weary day of toil, how sweet is 
the homely bed on which the labourer sinks down to rest! and so a vision 
comes over me of sinking into insanity. I dare not say a longing 
vision; but as the one gives rest to the body, so the other would bring 
rest to the spirit—my troubled spirit! 

Friday.—I have been reading again the public advertisements. A 

ntleman is wanted to superintend an office. Qualifications requisite: 

iberal education, gentlemanly appearance and manners, age about thirty- 
five, a good general knowledge of business, and security. Should I 
able to obtain the latter ? y speculate on it? My application to the 
advertisers will but share the old fate, and elicit no reply. 

I have deserved my lot: people tell me so, and they speak but the 
truth. What did I want with speculation? Was not my honourable ap- 
pointment sufficient for me? I am not the first who has thrown away 
the substance to grasp the shadow. I richly merited the ruin that 
overtook me, but unfortunately into the same ruin I dragged my wife 
and children. 

When I look back on the last few years I ask myself how we have 
lived, and I cannot answer. Things have only gone on from bad to 
worse. Our once happy home—not a vestige of it remains. Struggles, 
debts, duns, avoidance of creditors, these have been ours. One day spent 
in scheming how to obtain a dinner for the following, and in harassing 
uncertainties as to where we should the approaching week lay our heads. 
A few pounds from one source, a few from another, a dozen shillings, 
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or borrowed, serving for the supplies of one day, none the next, 
comforts not even glanced at, luxuries remembered as things that exist 
not for us, bare necessaries scantily ied, and not always! And thus 
have we gone on for weeks, and months, and years. 

Saturday.—Another week ended. Surely the approaching one must 
bring something to pass. And yet—how many have gone before it, and 
have brought nothing! How harshly do those who have not known ad- 
versity judge of the world! Hg imagine that dishonour, if not crime, 
must necessarily attend fallen fortunes. So-and-so is “sold up,” cries 
one; “turned out of house and home. And he’s over head-and-ears in 
debt besides. I look upon a fellow, sir, who runs headlong into debt, as 
little better than a swindler and a robber.” Harsh epithets for one man 
to bestow upon another! 

I dread to-night. For J am in debt; petty debt to petty yor ry 
around the neighbourhood; and they will come at this, the end of 
week, knocking at the door. But not voluntary debt; no, no; never 
think it. I was bred with the nicest sense of honour; taught to avoid 
debt as a crime: I would endure the sharp pangs of famine, even unto 
death—I have tasted of them—rather than sustain life by obtaining food 
for which I could not pay; but I dare not let those starve who depend on 
me for support. How eagerly I have struggled, and do struggle, to 
obtain employment, none can know; no matter what; anything that 
would but bring in the money for a bit of bread; and succeed I cannot. 

Sunday Morning.—Thank God for Sunday! When I awake in the 
morning, and the thought that it is the Sabbath comes rushing over 
me, it speaks blessings to my soul. A day of rest and peace. How 
many, without this intervening cessation of their fiery antagonism with 
the world, would lay down their heads hopelessly and die! To-day 
everything is lovely; everything in the outward, visible world. The trees 
are clothed in the fresh green of early spring, the hedges are buddin 
forth, and the sweet flowers are opening to the warm rays of the sonlal 
sun. Quiet reigns everywhere; sounds of every-day life are not, and 
a very air is at rest; a rest that soothes the mind and almost speaks of 

ope. 

Now the bells have begun for morning service. They are ringing to- 
day. Iwonder why. A more pleasing sound than the ding-dong of 
ordinary Sundays. Why can’t they always ring? I remember now— 
one of the highest of our High Church dignitaries comes down to preach 
to-day; that must be why they ring. 

How long it is since I have been to church! Let none condemn me, 
until they have been placed in my circumstances, and as sorely tried as I 
have been. There was no missing church before adversity came. I can- 
not afford a pew, and our clothes are not what they used to be. Mar- 

aret goes sometimes: she cannot forget that she is the daughter of a 

igh churchman. If Dr. Channing could rise from his grave and wit- 
ness the straits to which my imprudence has reduced her! A vision, an 
imaginary vista of the future, now and then steals over me on these 
calm, holy days—of these dark years being replaced by bright ones ; of 
the children growing up around us, anxiously trained in all the observances 
of religion ; when we shall sit, drawn together in peace and i 
under our own vine and our own fig-tree, all the happier, the holier, for 
T2 
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But these hopeful dreams are broken off, as now, by the 
that it is only a dream and never to be realised. 

: the darkness has endured too long. I have humbly 
in agony, imploring of the Most High, in my bitter 
ce, 


3 


" 
i 


grief and repentan t for my wife and children’s sake He would turn 
our captivity ; and He has answered not. The darkness has become 
more dark, the light of the future more dim and indistinct. Now the 
clocks are striking eleven ; the bells are ceasing; in another moment not 
a sound will the stillness. 
Oh, thank God for Sunday! I could repeat it with my pen, as I have 
done with my heart, a thousand times. No one can truly estimate the 
ings of the day, until he shall have gone through the persecution 
which has of late been mine. How infinite the wisdom, how unsparing 


the bounty, that appointed one day in seven as a.day of rest! One half 
world go down to their graves, and have never appreciated the boon 
in all its fulness. Let me lay aside my pen and think, and enjoy it while 
I may: to-morrow will come. 

May, Tuesday.—Surely there is a spell upon all I undertake : I had 
almost written curse, but let me not think that yet. If the morning 
= with fair auspices, the night brings disappointment. Margaret is 

most wearied out, and her naturally calm temper at moments gives 
way. Not for herself; but for the children I can see that her spirit is 
nearly broken. Still she bears up wonderfully. 

We were standing last evening at the window, without light, when 
little Cary ran in. ‘‘ Mamma, we want to dance. Will you come and 
tune to us ?” 

“Not to-night, darling. My head aches. You must dance to your 
own tunes to-night.” 

“Oh dear! And Jemima’s cross, and won't answer when we ask her. 
Mamma, do you know what Isabel says?—she says she wishes we had 
our piano again, and the nice music-stool that turned round, and she says 
I was too little to remember them. Why have we not got them now?” 

“ Because—they were left in the old house, Cary.” 

‘*What ashame! When shall we go back to that house, mamma?” 

“Some time,” returned Margaret, “or to one as good.” And Cary 
danced away again. 

“ You spoke earnestly to the child, Margaret,” I said. ‘‘ Spoke as if 
you had faith.” 

“ T have faith ; trusting earnest faith that this terrible time will come 
to anend. I wish I could see you, Adam, with more of it.” 

“T had faith, till I was wearied out.” 

“‘T know we have waited long, and there are times when I give way 
to despondency; but the moodsoon changes again. A bright evening 
after a rainy day, a bit of blue sky peeping out of the leaden clouds, a 
green leaf budding on a wintry tree, the first promising glimmer of the 
new moon—all these speak hope to my inward spirit.” 

Time was when I thought as my wife does. I was ever more sanguine 
than she. When despair was ready to overtake me, I have said, Courage 
and patience! co and patience! and so buoyed myself up. But day 
succeeded day, followed week, month catend, month, and year 
gives turn to year ; and there is no change, 
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Friday.—I can no longer rest at night, for the harassing annoyances 
and disappointments that make up my day, are repeated with vivid in- 
tensity in my dreams. Towards morning especially, my mind is busy 
with the previous day’s persecutions, the doubting dread of the one 
forthcoming. All is enacted and re-enacted with terrible distinctness, 
and {I awake, weary and unrefreshed, from imaginary evils, to live over 
again the reality. 

Wednesday.—Gibbons’s house wants a clerk. I am going to apply 
for it. Salary 100/. a year. Margaret looked grave when I mention 
the amount, and heaved a deep “9 “ But it is better than nothing, 
Adam,” she said. Better than nothing! Yes, it will keep body and 
soul together until we can turn ourselves round. “To-morrow morning,” 
I said aloud, “I will go there.” ‘Mind you go in time,” answered my 
wife. 

Thursday Night.—I did go. I was unsuccessful. It is ever so. The 
second partner, Snail, a man who was once proud to shake my hand, 
— said they should prefer engaging one who had been brought up to 
warehouse business. I passed by the Thames on my way home to-night, 
and thought how calmly one might lie there wate the waters, if 
one could but lie there undisturbed for ever. 

Monday Morning.—The commencement of another week of pain. 
This time yesterday I had at least some hours of peace before me. I 
was reading last night the book of Job. It deceived my mind into hope. 
Who was afflicted as he was? and yet “the Lord blessed the latter end 
of Job more than the beginning.” 

But have I Job’s spirit of resignation? Why deceive myself? No. 
Before these dark misfortunes fell upon me, had I lost my children at 
one fell swoop, as he did, rather than aed bowed my head in submission, 
I should have cried out as did David for Absalom—Would God I had 
died for thee, my child, my child! Yet I feel now that I could bless the 
hand which removed them all; removed them from the storms of this 
world to shelter them in the bosom of a Father, willing and more able 
to protect them than Iam. Alone, I should not care for my misfor- 
tunes. I would go out from all who knew me; roam the country in 
search of work; break stones upon the road—anything for a crust; and 
wait for better times. 

Tuesday.—I must carry out the project I have so long had running in 
my head, and apply to Lewis. We played together in boyhood, we were 
inseparable in youth, in manhood friends. He has it amply in his power 
to assist me, and I cannot think that he would want the will. A hun- 
dred pounds, to him, would be nothing ; to me, salvation. With such 
a sum in hand, I believe I could extricate myself. Part of it would pa 
what we owe in this neighbourhood, and the rest I could use to 
account. As it is, my whole time is taken "p in endeavouring to obtain 
that which will enable us to go on and live for another day. We must 
exist : but we could eat hard fare, and endure many privations, if we 
had but peace from without. Let us be enabled to surmount this wear- 
ing struggle, endure on in retirement a little longer, and perhaps in time 
——Oh this hope! how it comes stealing in ! 

‘Our misfortunes have taught me one thing,” observed Margaret, as 
we sat together last night, after the children were in bed. 
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“ J should have thought they would have taught you many, Margaret. 
What is it ?” 

“That those we are apt to term ‘the poor’ are not the class who most 
need relief.” 

“Oh, that !” 

“I was getting to think much about the poor,” she resumed, “just as 
these dreadful troubles came on, and when any case of distress came 
under my notice, I was so pleased to relieve it. But, Adam, it never oc- 
curred to me to relieve the distress of a ae rag 
and to keep up respectability, gentlepeo isfortunes, li 
Gaien 2 tit looked out for sn peers Be never thought 
there were such. Do you remember that poor Mrs. Smith, where Algie 
first went to school ?” 

“Ne.” 

“Oh, you must: they lived nearly opposite. Her husband was a 
teacher of languages, and I believe got sillieg to do.” 

“T remember now. A tall, thin fellow. She died.” 

“Well, listen. Sophy would often say, when she brought Algernon 
in from school——” 

“ Stop a bit, Margaret. Who's Sophy ?” 

“ Adam, how you forget! She was the under-nurse ; under Jemima. 
Sophy would often say Mrs. Smith was ill. But I never supposed she 
was seriously ill ; I did not trouble myself to suppose about it, though I 
sometimes, more from habit than anything else, would ask after her : her 
head might ache from the noise of the children, her spirits might be dull, 
I thought no more. But one morning, upon Sophy’s taking Algernon as 
usual, she brought him back, and said Mrs. Smith was dead.” 

“* Ay, I remember hearing about it.” 

“ Adam! I never can describe the shock it was to me. I believe it 
threw me back weeks. Dead! A young and tolerably healthy woman! 
What had she died of? I asked. Rapid consumption, accelerated, there 
was no doubt, by the want of comforts. How I reproached myself! 
I was then at death’s door, and had been for some time, but every luxury 
surrounded me: delicacies that I could not eat, wine that I could not 
drink, skilful medical attendants, careful nurses, attentive servants. A 
tithe of this might have saved her life, and I had sent her nothing ! 
Yet I knew, if I had given it a thought, that he was out of employ, and 
it would not have taken me much calculation to add up the gains of that 
weekly school—a dozen pupils at a shilling a week! Perhaps, poor lady, 
she longed, in her wasting health, to send and crave from our _ the 
nourishment that would have comforted her, for she knew it was there 
in abundance ; and she could sit at her own cheerless windows, and watch 
ours, gay with lights and fire. 1 shed many tears over my carelessness, 
but the eee aamathe mer one ; 

“* Which must have been highly foolish of you, Margaret.” 

“ The bare facts of the no stood out eye and hideous. The 
woman was lying dead, close at my door, had died in privation. She 
who had spent her sick and weary days instructing my child and his com- 
_ had passed in cold neglect from life unto death. It will always 

a to me.” 


“ Any more reproaches, Margaret ?” 
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* Oh, if you like to hear them. You have not forgotten poor 
Mrs. Hall, wie” 


o~ wet tale was suddenly cut short. Late as the hour was, a man 
came dunning me for money, and stopped to abuse me because I could 
not pay him. ? 

Thursday Morning.—My dear little Algernon has just come to me— 
“Papa, look at stone <a All the toes out. I can’t go to school like 
this, for the boys made game of me yesterday, and asked why I wore such 
things.” 

“They must be mended, Algie.” 

*‘ But they won’t mend any more. The sides are worn away and the 
heels are off. Mamma says they will not. And I am ashamed of my 
clothes, all the fellows look at them so.” 

I cannot buy him any shoes to-day. Perhaps by night I may have 
some luck. I have told him to remain at home. Shabby, and shoeless, 
and made game of! My poor boy, who was destined for Eton! 

There’s a man advertised for in this morning’s paper, to copy deeds at 
his own house, at so much per folio. I shall hasten to town and go 
after it. 

Thursday Night.—Still no money. A shilling or two for the pressing 
wants of the hour, and that is all. Algernon must still remain at home, 
A knock at the door. Eugh! how I shiver to hear those knocks! Oh— 
the schoolmaster has sent his compliments and to know why Master 
Grainger was not at school. An excuse to be made there. 

I went after the copying and had my usual luck. They had made 
arrangements, and did not require me. 

Margaret says she has ‘had a wretched day. One or two one 
creditors have called, and been loud and angry ; Algernon, boy-like, has 
been worrying and troublesome ; and Jemima, the old servant who has 
clung to us in our misfortunes, partly from affection, partly because we 
have not had it in our power to discharge her, has been in one of her evil 
tempers, finding fault with everything, and reproaching Margaret with 

e non-payment of her wages. buss Jemima! she does work; washing 
and everything falls to her; and in her better moods she asks if I think 
she will leave her poor mistress to do it all; but when her temper breaks 
out, there is no bearing the house. No peace in-doors, no peace out. 
What a life is ours! | 

June, Monday.—Yesterday we had a good dinner, good and plentiful. 
How sincerely I thanked God in my heart when we sat down to it, He 
alone can tell The paraded formal grace usually offered up, how much 
of lively thankfulness does that contain? Ah, we must undergo the 
pangs of hunger, continued, repeated, daily-recurring hunger, ere we can 
understand the gratitude due to Heaven for its bounteous supply of food. 
A considerable portion of the world (as I once said with regard to the 
Sabbath) go through their whole lives, and never form an idea of it. 
There is another thing many never give a thought to—the great amount 
of time we waste. People are apt to consider it “‘ good time” if they get 
down to breakfast by nine. Suppose, instead, they rose at seven; no ve 
untoward hour ; they would add more than seven hundred hours to their 
lives yearly. How much would it add to a life of threescore years and 
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ten. Come,:ye calculators. Shall we be called upon to account for this 

loss of time, when the day of remedy is gone by? I was once supine as 
| , I have up earlier than most people. I assume no 

and turn on my uneasy bed, and am glad to 


— ’s master an excursion for his scholars, 
to cendan to-da pragma : meets before ——— up for the 
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midsummer holi Each boy to contribute ling the master 
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have just filed by the window, all but Algernon, 
of pleasure. The boys asked him yesterday 

if his fri could not afford the shilling. We could not afford it : 
sum was, I had it not yesterday nor to-day to give. And 

clothes! how could he join those well-dressed boys? He peeped at 
them from behind the curtain, and when they had passed sat down and 
burst into tears. I ced at Margaret : her eyes were swimming ; and 
I, a strong man, could have wept too. What insignificant trifles these 
appear to the world! but they tell upon the already sorely-stricken 


My patient children! sharing no amusement that other children enjoy 
—living upon hard at to witness the pains and degradations of 
poverty, the shifts of reduced gentility! But not a murmur at their pri- 
vations crosses their young lips. 

I sometimes catch myself envying the street beggars, for they at least 
have not an appearance to keep up. How is it that some people seem to 
bask away their lives in flowers and sunshine ? From the cradle to the 
ve, their path never seems to be overshadowed by adversity. Yet, it 
may be, that have also some secret sorrow : a great ugly skeleton in 
the closet : more consuming from the very concealment it has to 
observe to the world. 

Friday.—I have been telling Margaret my project of applying to 
She is over-sanguine : thinks he cannot refuse : wonders I never 
of it before. I will not delay. 
onday.—I begin the week in hope. How shall I end it? To-da 
go to Lewis. Knock, knock, knock! I must put them off again. 1 
trust for a day or two only. 

Friday ‘Naght.—Than Heaven for the hope this day has brought 
orth. I could not see Lewis till this morning: he was out of town. He 
received me cordially. I explained all my circumstances to him, and 
asked for the loan of 100/. He said cheerfully that he would consider of 
it, and see what he coulddo. Saturday, the next day, he should be very 
busy, but Imight goin and see him on Monday morning. I feel sure of 
money now : if it were not his intention to lend it, he would have de- 
clined at once. Thank God! thank God ! 

Night.— What an evening this has been! I have told them 
to come on Monday night or Tuesday morning, and they shall be paid. 

Monday Night, 12 o'clock v.m.—The clocks are tolling the knell 
of the departed day : would they were tolling it forme! I cannot much 
longer support this wretched existence—despair and disappointment, dis- 
appointment and ir! I was at Lewis’s by nine o’clock, and waited 
some minutes before he came in, minutes to me of unutterable agitation. 
A refusal I dared not contemplate : yet, a refusal came. He had con- 
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ey Soild, pe erie arte had 
I been to propose a a securi its t, i 
have entertained it. I had told thi sham all: say olanntion 
man who, independent of his large yearly gains, is worth thousands! 
mary saree on Friday! To make my request to him a 
matter of business! Friendship such as ours has been! 

And 1. have, walked: chout-dhie day Soddlens, end daiugvenignsSithen 
penniless, and dead beat both in body and mind. To-morrow must 
come. I promised to pay them, and they will all be here thick and 
Tite agains children, my wife, look 

I can no longer bear u inst my fate. My children, my wi 
to me for heals and I aan give it. There is one thought alwa 
pressing itself upon my brain—that, if I were no more, friends w 
rally round my wife oa children. I have asked myself how this thought 
_ dares to. come to me, and I have hitherto thrust it away ; but I will do 

so no longer. It is the only course open to me.———Margaret is calling 
to know what I am sitting up for. 

Evening.— The last of my existence.—Father! Thou with- 
holdest Thy mercy from me in this world, but surely Thou wilt not in 
the next. Pardon, pardon if I come home.to Thee before my time! I 
can no longer support this life, my persecutions are greater than I can 
bear. Surely hades such as mine never fell on man. My prayers 
have ascended in vain. Ihave implored for succour, and Thou answerest 
not. Not for wealth and luxury: a morsel of bread, a drink of water, 
roof to cover us, and peace. And this not in idleness: I would work 
for it from the rising of the sun till its going down. Others can find 
means of subsistence, but I cannot. It is a curse that is upon me, 

That Thou hast abandoned me is too sure, or in this, the last depths of 
my despair, there would steal to me a glimmering of hope. I have 
prayed for strength, for comfort, and it comes not tome. Oh! Thou 
who readest all hearts, Thou readest mine, and Thou seest how I am 
driven to Thee. Forgive me this last act! Christ, supplicate for me! 
Icome, I come. Father, Father! reject me not for ever. 


II. 


ApAM GRAINGER was alone in his sitting-room. An ugly weapon of 
polished steel was at his. elbow, which he had fetched from his bed- 
chamber. He was writing the last words when a knock at the house- 
door was heard, and then his wife entered the room, a couple of bottles 
in her hand. He had deemed himself secure from interruption, and he 
a like a detected criminal, as he threw his pocket- erchief over 

razor. 

“ Adam,” cried his wife, ‘‘here’s a curious thing! The Claytons 
have sent us a present of some brandy.” 

“ Claytons !” echoed Mr. Grainger, ‘‘ who are the Claytons ?” 

“The people who live up above, at Lime Villa. I was talking to 
Mrs. Clayton over — the other day about her = “ 

“ Very strange! What should people send brandy to us for ?” 

“Tt seem strange, but there can be no mistake. Their man- 
servant brought it, with his master’s compliments to Mr. and Mrs. 
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Grainger, and begged they would use these two bottles of French brandy, 
We heard he was a We will open one to-night.” r 
*T tell you there must be a mistake, Margaret. Strangers are noi 
to send brandy to me.” 
“Oh, Adam, they are kind-looking — who knows but they may 
n 


E 


have an idea that we are in want? I know it is all right.” 


‘* People are not so romantic.” 

Mrs. Grainger left the room, taking one of the bottles with her. He 
hoped she was gone for some time, and turned to his journal to write a 
word of farewell to her. 

The clocks have just chimed nine: in ten minutes, Margaret, your 
husband will have ceased to exist. My love, my wife, forgive me! and 
you will, for —_ alone know how wretched been my existence. 

on! Isabel! Caroline ! Walter! obey your mother in all things ; 
, when you grow up, cherish and support her better than I have 
been able to do. I would steal up-stairs, and kiss farewell to you in your 
unconscious slumbers, but that my heartstrings would vt with the 
effort. Margaret, when they are of an age to hear it, pray to them for 
forgiveness for their father: tell them it was for them, for you, that his 
sufferings became unbearable. Alone in the world he could have borne 
and braved all. God bless you all! Margaret, my only love, farewell 
for ever ! 

At this moment Mrs. Grainger suddenly returned to the room, several 
things in her hands. 

“‘ Look here, Adam, I have broken in the cork. That’s the fault of 
the fork. What a many things we shall want when we go into real 
housekeeping again! Had any one offered me a present of a corkscrew 
this morning, I should have declined it as having no use for it.” 

“Why, what are you going to do?” he asked. “ What’s that hot 
water for ?” 

“To make some brandy-and-water. I boiled it up on some of Jemima’s 
wood. We shall relish our supper of dry bread now, but it was terribly 
dry before. We must dispense with sugar, Adam.” 

“TI don’t want any brandy-and-water,” he returned, speaking irritably, 
for he was vexed at these interruptions. ‘I have some writing to do, 
and wish to be alone.” 

“ Do your writing to-morrow. We will keep festival to-night. It is 
not often we have French brandy to keep it on. What a treat after our 
wretched day !”’ 

Something called her again from the room. In his infatuation he 
determined not to lose a moment. He lifted the handkerchief, and grasped 
the razor. Still not in time, for her hand was heard too soon on the 
handle of the door. He dashed the dangerous weapon back again with 
a muttered word; it might have been a curse; and, taking up the 
brandy bottle, shook it about and pretended to be looking through it ; 
anything to hide his confusion, coward that he was. She happened to 
glance at him, as she set down the glasses and some bread, and was 
startled. 

‘* Adam! how strange you look! Quite wild. Are you ill?— 
feverish ?” ' : 

“I think I am,” he groaned, relinquishing the bottle, and pressing his 
hands upon his temples. 
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fe eiene will do you good. Make it, please. It is 
y- 

“ Do you give brandy for fever, Margaret ?” 

** Yes, for such fever as yours; which arises from want of support. 
Make it at once, or the water will be getting cold.” 

He rose mechanically, and it is probable that his shaking hand may 
have poured more brandy than he intended into both glasses. Mrs. 
Grainger silently added additional water to hers, but he drank his—it 
seemed also mechanically. Suddenly she burst out laughing. He looked 
up reprovingly, her gay mood did so jar upon his nerves. 

“ Adam, I can’t help it. I was thinking suppose the man should come 
for the brandy back again, how foolish we should look !” 

* You are merry to-night!” 

“ I am so pleased at our delicious supper. I wish Jemima was not 
gone to bed, I would take her some; but she has had a hard day’s work 
and was tired. And for it to come so unexpectedly! We never know 
what things may turn up.” 

*‘ Or one hour what the next may bring forth.” 

She talked on, thankful to cast aside care for one brief; moment, but 
he only chafed at her sitting there with him. The cordial had warmed 
him, had soothed his broken spirit, and he leaned back in his chair, almost 
in enjoyment, but his fatal resolution abated not one jot in its force. 
Hoping to drive her from the room, he kept silence, and at last shut his 
eyes and feigned sleep. It succeeded, for sw left the room, and now the 
opportunity was come. 

He rose upright in his chair, determined not again to lose it. Yet he 
did pause for an instant or two. His thoughts were turning to chaos: 
all things of his life seemed to be before his sight, and yet nothing. He 
stood on the confines of this life, on the threshold of Eternity: one 
minute more, and he would have entered on its mysteries for ever. 
Eternity! .... forever! .... his own act! 

He made an effort to rid himself of the thoughts that were crowding 
on him. He untied his neckeloth, and it fell to the ground. Even in 
that last moment he was conscious of this, and picked it up again. 

He was sick at heart. Suspense, dread, fear, overwhelmed him, shaking 
him with agony, as one in a convulsion. Yet, with all this, there was no 
repenting, no turning from his self-willed doom. ‘‘ Now or never!” he 
muttered ; “if I hesitate I am lost.’ Lost! 

He threw aside the handkerchief, and took up what was under it. He 
raised his hand. One convulsive shudder, and Adam Grainger’s spirit 
was in the other world. 

But to what hadj he hastened? oh, horror, horror! The pen cannot 
write it; words cannot utter it; living, waking beings cannot imagine it. 
Mercy, mercy, upon him and all such! Fellow-creatures, cease not, cease 
never, to supplicate for these mistaken outcasts. ‘They were pilgrims like 
ourselves, known and dear to many of us, living in hope here, waiting for 
a hereafter: it was but a moment’s rashness, a moment’s despair, yet one 
that we are taught forfeits Heaven. Oh let us strive to atone for them! 
we, who still have the privilege of praying, let us pray for them un- 
tiringly, unceasingly! The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 


availeth much. 
To be dead, and yet alive; to be in the next world, yet awake to what 
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deserting him ;” the film had fallen from his eyes now. Asa grain of 
sand to the desert, a drop of water to the ocean, was the duration of his 
mortal existence in comparison with Eternity. And he had refused to 
encounter its short-lived trials; he had shrunk from the insignificant 
frowns of the race around him, suffering, weak, finite beings like himself, 
and rushed into the presence of his outraged Creator. Did he think to 
gain Heaven by his mad exit? What had he gained? Oh short- 
sighted man! oh awful, awful! 

Adam Grainger had passed by his own act from time to Eternity, and 
the wide flood-gates of retribution were thrown back, and the waters of 
repentance came rushing on to his soul. He writhed and struggled with 
the torrent, but on, on it came, and surrounded him. Repentance such 
as we can feel—what was it to his? He strove to tear himself in his 
anguish, to curse himself for his rash presumption, to how] aloud in his 
sharp torment; but he dared not kneel and pray to God; he had for- 
feited that privilege for ever. And alas! how short-sighted had been his 
wisdom ! for, behold, there, at a little distance, was a bright cloud, no 
bigger than a k, and he saw that it had been coming towards him, 
charged with relief and recompense. Now it was arrested on its way, and 
was vanishing into air, for he himself had rendered its mission futile. 

He stood in the spirit, and watched them as they crowded to view the 
lump of clay which he had cast aside: their comments, though whispered 
but in the heart, were loud enough to him. When, the frst shock of 
pity past, dastard! wicked! were the best names they gave him. To 

esert his wife and children! to abandon their helplessness to a world 
which he had found so stern! His sons, wanting the guiding hand of a 
father, might grow up degraded men; his daughters to—what in life he 
would not have Roam to glance at. Woe, woe, unutterable woe! Woe 
and torture upon his soul, by day and by night, until the hour of doom ! 

They brought it in “Insanity,” and the scanty funeral left the house 
for the church, bearing the remains to the place where they were to 
moulder. He followed in its wake. He saw, now, the utter mockery of 
the pomp and pride sometimes made to attend the dead. The couriers 
en avant, as we say of other shows, bearing their distinguishing batons ; 
the decorated heads of the stately horses; the velvet trappings sweeping 
the ground; the majestic plumes rising over the death-carriage; the 
train of attendants, carriages and feathers and trappings, carriages and 
feathers and trappings still again, a long line of them; a coffin em- 
blazoned with enough silver to tempt the cupidity of the living, whilst 
what it contains, that for which the show is made, is more loathsome 
than anything above the earth or below it. But where’s the spirit? 
Following, as his was. 

The curate read the service for the dead: little fear that any higher 
dignitary would attend to bury such as he. ‘“Forasmuch as it hath 
pleased Almighty God of His great mercy to take unto Himself the soul 
of our dear brother here departed, we therefore commit his body to the 

und; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; in sure pa Pn 
of the Resurrection to eternal life——” 
e tore about the church in dire anguish—we cannot picture such ; he 
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would have screamed aloud, but that sound was denied him; he would 
have dashed himself with frantic violence against the gravestones: all in 
vain. Until the Day of Judgment his dt weed was confined to mental 
torture: afterwards——. In his convulsive throes he swept by Alger- 
non, and the boy shuddered and sobbed: was he conscious that some 
blighting influence was close to him ? 

Oh that he could undo his work !—that he could undo his work! He 
had talked of “ tasting the quiet of the grave.” There was no grave; 
the body he had cast off had the ‘on not the spirit. 

The space around was of awful immensity, beyond human compre- 
hension; its colour a dull, gloomy lead. On its confines a 
gamering of shining light, telling of the realms he had lost, and of 

m who made their brightness; and whenever his vision encountered 
that spot, a dreadful fear shattered him, such as we can only experience 
in a dream. The living God was there; the God whom he had rejected ; 
and he knew that he must yet be brought before Him for judgment. 
But not yet; not, as it seemed, for ages; and, until then, he was doomed 
to whirl unceasingly about, his horrible remorse tearing at his heart- 
strings. But it appeared that some power was impelling him towards 
that bright spot now. He vhomarsd to resist; to bear back; no! 
nearer and nearer it urged him. “It is not time,” he screamed; “ it is 
not time!” And with a yell, as of madness, he—awoke. 

He awoke. These horrors, which had visited Adam Grainger, were 
but a dream. When he had leaned his head back in his chair to feign 
sleep, hoping so to get rid of the presence of his wife, sleep had indeed 
mercifully overtaken him. 

The large drops of + i Prguene upon his brow. He shook, as with an 
ague, from head to foot. He was still in uncertainty: was all that real, 
or had he indeed not lost Heaven? Mrs. Grainger, who had been 
watching him in his sleep, came forward. 

‘“‘ Margaret! Margaret!” he hoarsely gasped, “ which is reality ? Am 
I here by your side, a living man ?” 

“‘T don’t know what can have been the matter with you,” she an- 
swered. ‘ You fell asleep just after drinking the brandy-and-water, and 
I think you must have had a troubled dream—a nightmare. You have 
been so much disturbed in it; and you awoke with a positive scream.” 

He shook and shivered still, staring in affright. Not yet could he 
take in the mercy which had been vouchsafed him. 

“ Adam, look here. I took up your handkerchief to throw over your 
head, and there lay your razor. What did you bring it down for ?” 

‘‘ Margaret, that razor——’’ He looked at her, and stopped for utter- 
ance. The truth flashed on her mind, and she cried out with a wild cry, 
as she threw herself on her knees before him, 

“Oh, Adam! what frightful project is this? We have borne much, 
we can bear more, we will bear all. JZ can, whilst you are left to me.” 

He was now weeping tears of relieved agony, thankful for the dreadful 
vision which had saved him. 

“You have destroyed my peace of mind,” she wailed. ‘ With this 
fear hanging over me, I shall never know another moment's rest.” 

“T was about to destroy myself, Margaret; I avow it now. And 
God has saved me by a dream—nay, a vision. I thought I had done it, 
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and the horrors——" He stopped and shivered again. She clasped 


him . 

Ts me, Adam.” 

. “J cannot tell it you. No human words could cofivey an impression 
of its horrors. But it has saved my soul.”’ 

“ You will bear all in on = eee — a thought of 
liftin hand agai ? You ise me ?” 

‘ Ay, M. her a and welcome fal. No matter what it may 
be, it will be to me a heaven, after what I have escaped from. How 

did I oa 
oe alt as be” 

“ But half an hour!” he echoed. “ All that dread horror in half an 
hour !” 

“ Adam,” she said, in a low voice, “this must have been a fearful 
dream.” 

“Ay. Although it came from God.” 

It was close upon ten, when there came a knoek at the street door. 
Mrs. Grainger rose to open it. She came back, looking scared. 

“Oh, Adam ! the words I spoke in jest have come to pass. What- 
ever shall we do ?” 

“‘ Words?” he repeated. 

“The man has come for the brandy. It was brought here in a mis- 
take. He says afamily of the name of Grainger, friends of his master’s, 
have moved into a house to-day, lower down, and that’s where he ought 
to have taken the brandy. hat shall we do ?” 

‘Sit down, Margaret, and make your mind easy. I will speak to the 
man.” 

“ But how embarrassing for you ?”’ 

“ dear wife, nothing ever appear embarrassing to me again. 
What Ties gone through this night has rendered all things light to 
me here. I shall never more shrink from a fellow-creature.” 


Til, 


SEVERAL years went by. On a sunny lawn, but seated under the 
shade of trees whose leaves cast a grateful shelter, was gathered a 
family group. A gentleman, his wife, and four children—merry-h ‘ 
well-favoured children. It es they had just returned home from 
school for the Midsummer holidays, and were laughingly discussing their 
relative number of prizes. 

“TI consider that Walter has earned the most of you all,” observed 
the father. “Is it not so, Margaret ?” 

“Why, papa! He has only three, and I five.” 

{are Master Algernon, but remember you are six years older than 

Bo is too pebery up in — and French, even for a junior, 
as I am in classics,” return aster Al on uentially. 
«é I ook at Isabel’s, ” eon / mesery y 

“ T have seen ’s. She has done well. But what about Cary’s? 
Where are hers ?” 

“TI think it may be as well for you not to inquire about Cary’s,” in- 
terposed mamma. 
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“Why, Cary? Do you mean to confess that you have earned 


none ?”’ 
“ Oh, |—if had given a prize for dancing, I should have 
aren they had given a prize ng 


“She is always dancing,” cried Isabel. “She cares for nothing else. 
Dancing and laughing.” 

“ Well, well, they are appropriate to childhood. Care will come in 
time. 

There now appeared two servants from the house, bearing refresh- 
ments, wine, fruit, cakes, &c., which they placed on the table before their 
master and mistress. It may be mentioned that the house, though not 
of extreme size, was compact and elegant, and appeared to be re 
with every pleasant comfort. The garden was large, for the i 
of London. 

“ Oh, what a nice treat!” exclaimed Caroline. ‘Is that to welcome 
us home from school ?” 

“ Children, sit down and enjoy it,” said their father. ‘ This day is 
the anniversary of an eventful era in my life, and I would keep it as one 
of thanksgiving.”’ 

“ What event was it?” asked the children. 

“One by which I was in great peril.” 

“ Peril of your life, papa ?” inquired the eldest boy. 

“Yes, Algernon, in peril of my life.” 

** And who saved you !” 

‘One that will save all who apply to Him.” 

“ Ah, you mean God. Tell us about it, papa.” 

“Tt is not of a nature fitted for your years. You shall hear it when 
you are men and women.” : 

“ Did mamma know it ?” 

“ Mamma did.” 

“ And is it a year ago to-day ?” 

“ It is several years ago.” 

“ T know,” cried the dancing Cary. “ Papa was run over.” 

“ No, Caroline, I was not run over. I think you stand most chance 
of encountering that calamity, if you fly about so heedlessly. You are 

ing now.” 

“ Papa, I expect it was during the time we were so . How 
very ae we satel You don’t remember much about it,” added 
non, turning to his brother and sisters. 

“I do,” said Isabel. 

“ Ay, children, many’s the morning I have got up, and did not know 
where to get you a bit of bread. Give me vetpheoiie dear children, and 
listen to me. I am about to speak to you very seriously, and I must 
request you never to fo my words. You have s ,A 
the poverty we were in, but you cannot understand half its misery, 
its embarrassment. It so long that I rashly concluded I was 
gotten by God: my heart, crushed with misery and wearied out, 
almost broken, my spirit quite. I was tempted to abandon all, toto’ 
—here he p his hands his temples—‘‘to abandon you, my 
children, but a singular event me my error, and led me to 
thoughts. I no longer imagined I could not bear any ill which 


; 
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be my lot, but ‘resolved to do so, and I found that this resolution took 
away half its hardship. I recalled one of the Promises your mamma has 
often read to which I had chosen to forget—that, as our day is, so, if 
we will it, our strength be. From that time I no longer gave way to 
ir, but struggled on, doing my very best in reliant trust and hope. 

see, my children, you know how we have been brought 

we have regained all we had lost, even former friends; content, 
ae om and those dark days are remembered but as a 


That these words of Adam Grainger could be heard by all, who, like 
him, feel tempted to believe they are abandoned of Heaven! Oh! let 
-be suicide remember them to his comfort, and stay his hand. 
his spirit be faint and weary and his health shattered ; though 

flown far away, and he looks around him, and finds nowhere, 
the four winds of h 

has laid hold upon him, and he seizes, in his madness, the fatai 
that will end his woes in this life ; even at that last dread mo- 
LET HIM STAY HIS HAND: he knows not what an hour may bring 
what God’s compassion may have in store for him. 


: 
i 


1 


eaven, to turn to for comfort or rest; and so 


ii 


# 








THE RENAISSANCE AT ALNWICK CASTLE. 


THE present age is hardly less marked by its great utilitarian works 
of applied science and mechanical skill, than by a revived taste for archi- 
tecture, and an outward homage, if not an advancing love, for art; and 
while legislators and Royal Commissioners of Fine Arts are still devising 
such adornments for their pile of profuse workmanship—the new palace 
at old regal Westminster—as may recal the splendour of the Planta- 
ate the Duke of Northumberland is transforming the northern strong- 

ld of his ancestors in the spirit in which Augustus transformed Rome, 
and is bringing to the adornment of Alnwick Castle such decorative arts 
of Italy as the martial Percys never knew. 

Umbrian art is said to have been brought to England by the Romans, 
and to have once flourished in the territory that a s became the 
a kingdom of Northumbria ; the arts again came from Italy 
to this remote region not long after its conversion to Christianity (or 
nearly twelve centuries ago), in the service of the Anglo-Saxon Church ; 
and now Italy gives her Renaissance decoration to the chief edifice of 
Northumberland—a country where, perhaps, for twelve hundred years 
Italian artists have not been seen engaged on native works. As Leonardo 
da Vinci and uent t masters of Italy enriched the chdéteaux 
of French kings wi uctions to which the development of native 
talent became attributable, so Italian artists of this day, at the instance 
of a great English nobleman, are adorning his castle with works which 
seem to revive the age of the tenth Leo our eyes, and which, in 
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combination with the architectural works and restorations in p 

there under the direction of Mr. Salvin (employing more than two ~ 
dred and fifty persons), can hardly fail to raise and keep alive a native 
school of art. 

To those costly works an especial interest is given by their great pro- 

tive importance, their dignified character, and the historical celebrity 

Alnwick Castle ; and for these reasons, and because little is known 
about them save by a privileged few, we will endeavour to describe briefly 
what is now in progress on the remote yet not unsung eminences of the 
Aln. A recent discussion at the Institute of British Architects on the 
very debatable question of combining Italian decoration with an English 
castle of medizval associations and aspect, has also directed much atten- 
tion to the princely undertaking of the Duke of Northumberland. 

Alnwick Castle—as doubtless our readers kuow—is situated in perhaps 
the finest part of the county, formerly commanding the great ss 
and within thirty miles of the Scottish border. It stands upon a plateau 
which slopes by steep declivities on the north side to the river Aln. 
Stretching from its walls for miles is a magnificent park, through which 
the Aln gently flows by wooded hills and green meadows—once the lands 
of Carmelites and of Austin canons—before its waters mirror Alawick’s 
= pride. The aspect and associations of these towers recal the 

ays 

: When English lords and Scottish chiefs were foes ; 
and the name of Alnwick Castle is famous in Border story from the time 
of the Norman conquest. Often have its walls ‘delayed the baffled 
strength” of Scottish kings and all their hosts; often have its halls 
received the royal and the noble, the brave and the fair of English his- 
tory. The visitor may at this day stand beneath an archway under 
which crusaders and the mightiest of our sovereigns passed, and which 
saw the gallant Hotspur whom Shakspeare celebrates, ride forth for his 
country and his king. 

But even in Saxon days a stronghold of some kind existed here; and 
portions, besides the archway just referred to, remain of the Norman 
castle which was built by Ivo de Vesci, that bold companion of the Con- 
queror, who received with the Saxon heiress in marriage the lordly in- 
heritance of Alnwick. At a later period—probably about five hundred 
years ago—when the castle and barony had come to the great family of 
Percy, the Norman fortress underwent considerable changes. The square 
Norman keep of the lords de Vesci yielded to a picturesque group of 
semicircular and angular towers, forming—as at Conway and Caernarvon 
—a central keep enclosing a large court-yard, and surrounded by an area 
defended by curtain-walls fortified at various distances, like those of the 
Tower of London, by square and circular towers, and entered only from 
a barbican or gateway on the west, which was defended by a drawbridge 
and all the stern iedlinin of that iron age. Each tower of the central 
keep seems to have had a distinct appropriation, and the whole of this 
Edwardian castle formed a fortress in which the lord might have held his 
own even if the outer towers should have fallen into the power of be- 
siegers. The gate-tower and its barbican (by which entrance is given 
from the town) retain enough of their original character to form a very 
bold and striking feature. An outer gateway opens into a narrow passage 
March—VoL. C1X. NO. CCCOXXXV. U 
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between two walls, which was further defended by a portcullis and 
double gates. ithin the ward or bailey to which the tower at the end 
of — ives access, some buildings stood which were removed in 
the latter hal the last century, so that a clear area extends round the 
central keep to the curtain-walls. This line of cireumvallation resembles 
an isosceles triangle, the curtain-wall, in the centre of which the gate. 
tower rises, forming a base 416 feet in length, the walls on either side 
ing for the length of 680 feet to “the Record Tower,” which forms 
what may be called the apex of the triangle at the eastern end. The area 
within the walls is divided into two wards by “the Middle-gate Tower,” 
which connects the keep with the curtain-wall on the south side of the 
castle. The north side of the keep, from which there is a declivity 
towards the river, does not appear to have ever been encircled by the 
curtain-wall; and at the nt day there is a modern embattled platform 
or terrace on that side, which commands an enchanting view over the park. 
The seven round towers and original square Norman tower which were 
grouped together in the Edwardian keep, formed a polygon around an 
inner court, which is entered, as the inner court was in the days of 
Edward III., under the square Norman tower, and it is the inner fece of 
this archway that is enriched with the noble Norman mouldings already 
referred to. A moat surrounded the keep; over it was of course a draw- 
bridge, and on either side of the square tower half-octagon towers were 
added by the second lord of the Percy line, when he executed the rest of 
the me of the Edwardian period. Below the porter’s lodge in this 
tower is a deep dungeon-prison, with dome-shaped roof, into whose 
dreaded gloom prisoners were lowered through the floor—a grim feature 
which suggestively contrasts 
the antique age of bow and spear 
And feudal rapine clothed in iron mail, 
with our peaceful days, when none but friends can approach the noble 
lord of Alnwick Castle. Within the inner court is a draw-well in the 
thickness of the wall, the face of which, with its three pointed arches, 
still forms a picturesque feature. Several of the corner towers at the 
angles and on the curtain-walls form noble and commanding objects, 
and, with the ramparts and parapets that connect them, retain much 
of the medieval character of which the keep itself has been deprived by 
the alterations made in the latter half of last century; and much of the 
curtain-wall is, moreover, of Norman work, consisting of parallel courses 
of small square stones. In some of these towers, warders, armourers, 
and other retainers of the castle anciently dwelt; others were used for 
stables and by domestics; while towers of the central keep were distinctly 
appropriated to the family, their guests, and chief officers. The well- 
known Northumberland Household Book, which in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh was ordained by Henry Algernon Percy, fifth Earl of 
Northumberland, for his Yorkshire castles, helps one to form an idea of 
the regulated splendour of the establishment which the lords of Alnwick 





here maintained when the castle was in its pride, which, however, it had 
ceased to be before the time of Henry VII. 

Such was Alnwick Castle as completed shortly before the glorious 
age of William of Wykeham, by the second Henry de Percy of Alnwick, 
Earl of Northumberland, who is supposed to have added the stone 
figures which stood upon the battlements, and looked as if some former 
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ison had been suddenly turned to stone, and fixed in their attitudes of 
Seleties Nearly all the figures that now stand on the merlons were 
imitated from these sculptures— many of them uncouthly enough 
These strange additions seem to have been placed on the battlements to 
break the horizontal lines of the castle, and give some variety of outline ; 
or, possibly, it was remembered that the multitude of stone figures before 
the temple of Delphi frightened the Gauls from attacking it, as they 
took the statues for gods ; yet the Scots and the Border robbers had little 
fear of gods of any kind, and must have soon found these stone warders 
very harmless. But to return to the Lords de Percy: it was the second 
lord, already mentioned, who defeated David of Scotland at the battle of 
Nevil’s Cross. The great-grandson of the first Henry de Percy, of 
Alnwick, was created earl at the coronation of Richard II. His son was 
the gallant Hotspur of Shakspeare, who was slain at Shrewsbury, 21st of 
July, 1403 ; and his son succeeded to the grandfather’s inheritance, and 
repaired the castle. He also fortified the town of Alnwick. Then came 
the Civil Wars, in which this nobleman fell, as did his son, who was 
slain at Towton Field; and after these disastrous events came the losses 
and forfeitures which their successors underwent for their noble devo- 
tion to their faith. The castle became dilapidated; but at length 
Thomas de Perey—who in 1557 was created Earl of Northum- 
berland—executed considerable works of building and repair. It was 
this nobleman who suffered the death of a martyr at York, on 
the 22nd of August, 1572, under Queen Elizabeth. After the 
Civil Wars and the Great Rebellion, the castle fell into considerable 
decay. But in the time of Hugh, thirteenth Earl and first Duke of 
Northumberland, Adam, the well-known architect, executed very ex- 
tensive works, which, while they saved Alnwick Castle from ruin, de- 
plorably changed its aspect. During these works the moat round the 
keep was filled up, and the earth was piled high against the central 
towers and curtain-walls. The old chapel in the middle ward was re- 
moved, many domestic offices were erected, and within the keep itself 
such important changes were made, that its towers were almost entirely 
reconstructed. The isolated groups of chambers which they had hitherto 
contained were demolished, leaving little more than the shell of the walls 
on the outer side ; the inner walls were carried into the court, and a 
range of lofty, modernised reception-rooms, ornamented with plaster- 
work, of the “ Strawberry-Hill Gothic” school, were formed on the first 
floor, to which a new staircase and entrance-hall gave access, but the 
drawing-room could be reached only through the saloon or the dining- 
room, and one room was traversed in order to gain access to another, or 
approached by a circuitous route; while the kitchens were divided from 
the keep by the open archway under which company arrived, and there 
was no such facility of access to the bedchambers as to connect them with 
the other rooms of the castle. Then, externally, all the earlier character 
of the building was destroyed. The narrow apertures of former days 
were widened, and incongruous quatrefoils were inserted in an upper 
range. The style of these works of 1780 evinces a desire to achieve 
the decorative cits of medizval art, but is of the tree Georgian type, 
and so thoroughly bad in its character, architecturally, that it was found 
impossible to perpetuate such work. ‘The transformations of that age, 
in short, deprived the castle of some of its most characteristic features ; 
v2 
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its feudal dignity was impaired, i if not gone; its exterior had lost the 
imposing features and variety of outline characteristic of medieval archi- 
tecture, and had become tame and level; while, internally, it was sadly 
deficient in comfort, and none of its ancient grandeur remained. 

The present duke, therefore, formed a very noble design. He deter- 
mined to remodel the keep or central group of towers, so as to combine 
suitable apartments with the retention of its castellated features, and to 
build a new tower, for the of Ri Gy that object, and also 
of giving grandeur and due saetbadion of parts to the exterior aspect. 
We wish that we had seen the last of the pretentious adaptations of 
medizval architecture to modern mansions, not that the attempts in the 
present century to restore existing medizval castles in the style of their 
— had not been, for the most part, such miserable failures, from 

indsor downwards; but the days have come when the restoration of a 
genuine medizval castle is ed as the preservation of an historical 
monument full of the noble thoughts and the skill of the artists of other 
days. At Alnwick Castle, it is, happily, no longer necessary to defend 
the borders or repel besiegers, and the princely hospitalities of the house 
of Percy need not be dispensed within a fortress; but the restoration of 
the castle, as far as practicable, to its original character, is with great 

taste aimed at in the present works. Mr. Salvin’s alterations have 
not caused the destruction of any ancient fabric, while the new tower he 
has built—appropriately called “‘ The Prudhoe Tower ”—is itself a feature 
which will give dignity and a culminating point to the grouping of the 
exterior, and restore to Alnwick Castle much of its kainal grandeur. 
Two towers were taken down: one to make room for the Prudhoe Tower, 
in which are the t staircase, vestibule, and library, and another to 
make room for a Koal and a staircase to the bedrooms; and by a cor- 
ridor projected on arches and corbels, a separate access is given to the 
reception-rooms, while a covered drive below affords a suitable entrance. 
We could not make the structural arrangements intelligible without going 
into details which would be more fitted for an architectural society than 
for general readers, and we therefore pass at once to the decorative treat- 
ment of the new library, and the saloon, dining-room, and drawing-room, 
which are retained in their former position, but enlarged and improved 
in form. 

The Duke of Northumberland determined to maintain the distinctive 
dignity ee from historic associations, and to adopt a lofty style 
of art, equally removed from the decorative caprices of the day, and the 
rigid, if not unrefined arrangements which anciently surrounded the lords 
of Alnwick in their castle. The question was, whether a medieval style 
of decoration, in keeping with the external character of the castle, was to 
be ted to the requirements of modern splendour, or whether that 
classical style of art, which is associated in Italy with the architecture of 
Bramante and the frescoes of Raffaelle, was to be adopted in the decora- 
tion of these princely halls. On the one hand, very eminent authorities 
hold that the art of the reign of Edward III. is capable of being modified 
to modern requirements, the great principles of decoration being in- 
variable; and a very grand opportunity for developing an English style 
and school of medizval decoration was undoubtedly afforded by such 
great works. It was said (and very truly) that it does not follow from 
windows and ceilings being in ha fees style, that the walls are to be 
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hung with tapestry and the floors strewed with rushes. On the other 
rons | there was the absence of satisfactory specimens of revived mediaval 
decoration ; there was the risk of failure ; the adoption of the Renaissance 
style affected only the interior, and would not convert a medieval for- 
tress into an Italian palace; there was to be seen in Italy a system of 
decorative art prepared to the hand, full of dignity and beauty, and 
recommended by the sanction of three hundred years; and, accordingly, 
the noble duke and his accomplished consort visited the most famous 
aces in Italy, built or decorated in the Renaissance style of art adopted 
y the great artists of the sixteenth century, and determined that the 
princely grandeur of the patrician residences of Rome should be the 
model for the interior decoration of Alnwick Castle. At Rome, his 
ce obtained the assistance of the Commendatore Canina—an artist 
and archeologist distinguished for his enlightened investigation of ancient 
art, and his valuable publications, whose recent death is deplored no less 
in England than in Italy ; and he availed himself of the graphic skill of 
Signor Montiroli and other artists, from whose drawings and specifica- 
tions the ceilings, and portions of the walls, are being ornamented with 
carvings in wood of exquisite design and workmanship, refulgent in gild- 
ing and colour, and finished in the richest style of Italian art. The 
ceiling of the saloon (which is of rectangular and polygonal form, and 
occupies one of the circular towers) has been recently completed ; and 
the fine relief and delicate design of the gilded carvings, and the richness 
and harmony of colours in the panels on which they are disposed, form 
a tout ensemble of unrivalled beauty. <A painted frieze surrounds the 
room under the cornice; the walls are to be covered in yellow satin of 
Genoa tissue, the doors are to be in the same style as the ceiling, with 
the same colours, and rich carvings on the panels and mouldings. Deco- 
rations in similar style are designed for the drawing-room and the ceiling 
of the library; but the carved ceiling of the dining-room will be left of 
the natural tint of the wood, and on the carmine-red damask of the 
walls historical portraits of the line of Percy will be collected. This in- 
dication of the Jeunetie works in progress at Alnwick Castle, imperfect 
as it must necessarily be, will, at all events, show the character of that 
exotic which is now being transplanted from the Tiber to be cherished on 
the Aln, and that they are works as far removed from the presumptuous 
abortions of ignorant wealth, as from that tradesmanly spirit of upholstery 
in decoration which has filled so many ‘mansions with unartistic manu- 
factures, that challenge admiration for what they seem to be, and not by 
what they are. 
But more than this: the noble duke patriotically determined that these 
decorative works should be executed upon the spot, and that native 
talent should be educated for the purpose. Artisans were accordingly 
collected ; a school of art was formed; and it is gratifying to see ‘ko 
many of the carvers employed evince a feeling for art, and are not mere 
mechanical copyists. It is impossible to estimate too highly the important 
influences which such a school of native art so fostered may exert in 


England. In conclusion, we respectfully congratulate the Duke of 
Northumberland on what he is doing with so much taste and muni- 
ficence to restore his castle—‘ the Windsor of the North”—+to its proper 
position among the noble edifices of our country. 


W. 8. G. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 
OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Srr NaTHANIEL. 


. .. And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love’s Labour's Lost, 
Act IIL Sc. 1. 

D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 

Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 

There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 

Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 

Much Ado About Nothing, Act IT. Sc. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.— Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


V.—Syivain BAl.yy. 


Bai.ty is well known amongst us by his Death, hardly at all in his 
Life and Works. A bad day’s work it was that hurried him into poli- 
tical turmoil, to find such an end, in its wandering mazes lost. He was 
barely beginning to suspect as much when he wrote his Memoirs, which 
do not extend beyond the autumn of ’89. Up to that time he had few 
occasions to mistrust his destiny; his was not the eye to see the end from 
the beginning. As for his own end,* with its attendant miseries, in that 
bloody whirlpool of 

Distracti ions, maddening brawl, 

And ions food terror over << 
what eye, keenest of glance and divinest of ken, in all the length and 
breadth of France, could have foreseen that ? 











* That the price of “ patriotism” is sometimes the price of blood is an old tale, 
and often told. The patriot Bailly paid that price, and was summoned to do so 
rather early in the list. One is reminded by his antecedents and their success 
(or what came of them), of certain lines by Robert Browning, in his last book of 
verses— lines headed Tue Parrior: An Old Story—and not at all meant for 
Bailly, yet sufficiently applicable, in the spirit and moral of them, for present 
insertion, at least in part : 

“Tt was roses, roses, all the way, 
With myrtle mixed in my path like mad,” 


er even in limine, we are almost tempted to cancel our application to a dis- 
Frenchman of what all Frenchmen would reject as utterly inapplicable 
—the use of any such monstrous phrase as “like mad,” fit only for a Sir Peel 
ata very “free and easy” public lecture. But let usrush away “like mad” from 
that over-bold _ simile, and continue without further break or drag, if 
possibly we can: 
“The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 
The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day! 
“The air broke into a mist with bells, 
The old walls rocked with the crowds and cries. 
Had I said, ‘ Good folks, mere noise repels— 
But give me your sun from yonder skies!” 
They had answered, ‘ And afterward, what else?’ 
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“ There is not a man in Paris,” says Bailly in his Memoirs, com- 
placently dwelling on his being one of those who have greatness thrust 
upon them, and who, nolentes volentes, will they uill they, are exalted to 
the high places of the earth, —‘ there is not a man in Paris who can say 
that I directly or indirectly solicited his vote, or even that I have shown 
any desire for the places to which I have been appointed. I ama sure 
proof in my own person of the feasibility of attaining without intrigue 
to the highest honours. It is payee this should be said for the consola- 
tion of people of worth, and for the encouragement of youth to walk in 
the right way.” What sort of “ consolation,” what oapes of “ encou- 
ment” to honest worth and poverty depressed, does the next chapter 

in Bailly’s public life afford ? 

Talking with a friend one day, ere his “ glory” had risen half-way u 
to its culminating point, “ this eminent and good man,” as Alison* wit 
justice calls him, thus expressed his personal feelings in regard to a career 
of fame : ‘Instead of rushing noisily along like an ephemeral torrent, 
my wish would be, if ever I come to be known, to enjoy such reputation 
as may be compared to a tranquil stream, always clear, always pure, 
shaded by the branches whose roots it nourishes: often useful, ever 
smiling, it is the charm and delight of the plains it waters. ... At 
length it is lost, ....’’ Ah, that ensuite il se perd! knowing as we 
do where and how Bailly’s life-stream was lost. 

Bailly’s Memoirs, like so many others of his age and country, are de- 
ficient in interest from the absence of originality, and (so to speak) 
propria. persona-lity in the writer as a man and moving power, however 
valuable they may be as mémoires pour servir to Alisous and Mignets. 
It is the presence of this original character, this living idiosyncrasy, which 
gives exceptional interest, therefore, to the Memoirs of Madame Roland. 
The same kind of interest, though far less in degree, has been attributed, 
on this principle, to the Memoirs of Madame Campan (for her portraiture 
of theQueen), and even to those of Louvet, who turns his misfortunes 
into a romance, and his personal hazards into dramatic scenes and situa- 
tions, keeping alive the attention by the constant presence of a man, him- 
self, upon the stage; while in the other Memoirs of the period, the man 
disappears behind the party. ‘ Look,” says St. Mare Girardin, “ at 
Bailly, Buzot, and ever so many others; they relate the struggles of the 
republic against the monarchy, of revolutionary dictatorship “against 





“ Alack, it was I who ——— at the sun, 
To give it my loving friends to keep. 
Nought man could do, have I left undone, 
And you see my harvest, what I reap 
This very day, now a year is run. 


_“ There’s nobody on the house-tops now— 
Just a palsied few at the windows set— 
For the best of the sight is, all allow, 
At the Shambles’ Gate—or, better yet, 
By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 


“T go in the rain, and, more than needs, 
A rope cuts both my wrists behind, 
And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 
For they fling, whoever has a mind, 
Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds.” 


Brown o's Men and Women. 
* History of Europe, ch. iv. 








Sylvain Bailly. 
¢ but all these things are only the strife of opinions and ideas. 
wanted is men, passions. You talk of 89, I want to see Mira- 
92, show me Danton ; of 93, Marat and Robespierre.”"* The 
is marked between such im Memoirs and those of the 

—by Brantéme, L’ Etoile, “a sort of cockney who jots 
night whatever he has seen during the day,” Montlue, Sully, 
Mornay, &c., in whose journals men are ever on the scene to give relief 
and movement, while ideas seem effaced to afford room for _— 
Impersonal, however, as in one sense the eighteenth century Memoirs 
may be, the writers can hardly be accused, or commended, as ignoring 
themselves, or as unwarrantably innocent of such a thing as self-con- 
sciousness. 

Alisont says of Bailly’s “ History of Astronomy, Ancient and Modern,” 
that it was “written in an elegant style,” and was welcomed in Paris as 
coinciding with the irreligious principles then prevalent. Villemaint 
pronounces the style brilliant, animated, often affected, but with a 
spirituelle affectation. “It makes a beautifully methodical exposition,” 
he says, “‘of general ideas, great systems, and mental progress. It, 
depicts, more showily than accurately, the human authors or promoters 
of great discoveries. Above all, scientific zeal and enthusiasm in the 
cause of progress, are displayed on every page of the book, and some- 
times shed over it a lively eloquence.” As to Bailly’s religious views,— 
he by no means belonged to the “ philosophic” party, as an organised 
body with aggressive designs. He had once been hand-and-glove with 
D’Alembert ; but when the latter found how much more plastic an agent 
he had in Condorcet, he, with characteristic coldness, threw over honest 
Sylvain Bailly, and took particular pains thenceforth to deride him and 
his pretensions—assailing him and Buffon in one breath, and with pretty 
equal hatred,—alluding to them, in one of his letters to Voltaire, as 
“ certain charlatans who, unable to contribute a single clear and true idea 
to the mass of human knowledge, think to enrich it by their hollow con- 
jectures,” &c. Bailly’s intimacy with Buffon was roughly broken, by his 
persisting in voting at an Academy election (1783) for his friend Sedaine, 
rather than for Buffon’s nominee, the Abbé Maury. Buffon was in con- 
sternation at being refused, and abruptly cancelled an alliance of time 
and tastes,—for Bailly and he were of one mind in several physical, 
geologicel, and ethnological “ crotchets,” against which the philosophers 
were banded together,—taking French Jeave of his trusty ally with a 

ish “Eh bien, Monsieur, nous ne nous verrons plus.” Not Burke 
could have waved off Charles Fox more inexorably—though Burke could 
and did realise more feelingly than Buffon the poet’s truth, that 


To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 


Bailly was in private a man of unpretending modest worth. He was 
fond of society, but could not be said to shine in it. Except with two or 
three familiar friends, he was usually considered too thoughtful and silent 
for social demands. He somewhere describes himself (but this with 
reference to public displays) as sans facilité pour parler et timide a 


TLE 





* St. Marc Girardin: Mélanges d'Histoire politique. 
! History of Europe, ch. iv. 
Cours de Littérature francaise. Vingt-et unitme Legon. 
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exces. With many a mercurial Frenchman he might have passed for a. 
“ gad-hearted ey Sp one credulous of the anti-Gallican saw, that 
is silvern, but silence golden. If silence is in some cases (e.g. 
t of Coleridge's apple-dumpling fellow-guest) the wisdom of it 
is, says Sir Thomas Browne,* the honour of wise men, who have not the 
infirmity but the virtue of taciturnity, and speak not out of the abundance, 
but the well-weighed thoughts of their hearts. ‘Such silence may be 
eloquence, and speak thy worth above the power of words.” But this is 
not at all French prose; nor is Fleckno’s enh poetry, when he breaks 
out with his 
Still-born Silence! thou that art 
Flood-gate of the deeper heart ! 


Offspring of a heavenly kind ! 
Frost o’ the mouth, and thaw o’ the mind! 


There was little enough in Bailly’s personal appearance to correspond 
to his gentil Christian name, vending of the pastoral and weediens 


——and everything [of that sort) that pretty is,— 


Sylvain, to wit. Perhaps the name of Sylvain was given him by his 
father in fond remembrance of the stage pastorals in which the old gen- 
tleman had once indulged, and perhaps shone in his day. For Bailly 
pére is described as having been both painter and dramatic author, man 
of wit and man about town, who wrote parodies, and composed comic 
operettas and trifles of all kinds for the Italian stage; so that in the 
mere course of nature (and art), many a Sylvain, it may be serge 
would be put in requisition, to play his part with Phillis, Galatée, and 
other Watteau-ish bucolics. Be the origin, however, of Sylvain Bailly’s 
nomenclature what it may, there was nothing of the dainty pastoral in 
his outer man. He was tall and thin, with a long face, and tiny eyes, 
which he made tinier still by half-closing them, after the manner of, short- 
sighted people, of whom he was amongst the very shortest-sighted. But to 
make up for the short-comings of this diminutive dual, he had an inordi- 
nate proportion of nose—what his friend Mérard de Saint Just describes 
as “un nez d’une longueur presque démesurée”—such as would better 
grace a comic mask at Carnival time than one of his father’s Sylvains 
or Damons—such indeed as would suffice, if actually introduced on the 
scene, to 

Hush the pretty warbling choir 
of shepherds and shepherdesses aforesaid, and strike them dumb with 
wonderment at so a nasological transgression, it being doubtless 
obligatory on all of their vocation to have a nose moulded as near as 
might be after the pattern of “dame Fraunchise” in Chaucer’s old 
romaunt, of whom we are told that 

Hir nose was wrought at poynt devys, 

For it was gentyl and tretys.t 
Whereas our Sylvain’s was the reverse of gentyl, and guilty of a longitu- 
dinal error too excessive to be tolerated on the mimic scene. Not that 
we are to sup the culpable feature in M. Bailly’s case, or face, was 
so objectionable as Mr. Godwin’s nose appears to have been, to some 
spectators—for instance, Robert Southey, who writes to Joseph Cottle : 
“ As for Godwin himself, he has large noble eyes [so far superior to our 


* Christian Morals. t Romaunt of the Rose. 
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in}, and » nose—oh, most abominable nose! Language is not 

h to describe the effect of its downward elongation :” 

and in a subsequent letter: ‘‘ We dine with Mary Wollstonecroft* 

(now win) to-morrow [1797]. Oh, he has a foul nose, and I never 

see it without longing to cut it off."t+—But here is a digression which 

admits of no excuse, and for which, therefore, we can plead none. This 

comes of being personal. We lose our way by forgetting the homely 
direction “ follow your nose,” and following instead another person's, 

To return. Bailly's complexion was brown, and the expression of his 
face severe and (some would think) forbidding. His tout ensemble, in 
short, as his friend already quoted expresses it, “ne lui donnait pas une 
figrure aimable.”{ But the same authority assures us there was nothing 
austere or sombre in his aspect, nothing to belie what he actually pos- 
sessed, a fund of wise and lasting enjoyment, the result of arefined reason 
and a tranquil conscience. 

His benevolent disposition, as a practical gy wc Lae was recognised 
in the highest quarters on the occasion of his drawing up a Report (in 
1786) on the Hétel-Dieu, and on the question of hospital reform. The 
queen, we are told, read this Report with marked emotion. She there 
traced out in detail a circumstantial tableau of the varieties of suffering 
humanity in the heart of the capital. With the Report in her hand, she 
could, if it (painfully) pleased her, study at leisure, on a rose-bank in 
Little Trianon, the straits and struggles of her bedridden subjects—how 
the sick folk lay two in a bed, four in a bed, nay six in a bed, at the hos- 
pitals in Paris. 

Another Report from the same pen had previously excited considerable 
attention. In 1784, Bailly compiled a “ Rapport” on Animal Magne- 
tism or Mesmerism—wherein he spoke in the name of a Commission com- 

of Franklin, Lavoisier, aud several leading members of the medical 
aculty of Paris—and displayed his characteristic sagacity and modera- 
tion; proving, says M. Sainte Beuve, that from the moment he took up 
® question of actual and practical interest, hypotheses lost all hold upon 
his imagination: he neither denies certain extraordinary facts, nor 
deena Tinadl with the explanation of them; but he repels and refutes 
that premature and interested explanation which there was nothing to 
justify in the eye of sound ‘Adieseghy. These two Reports went far to ex- 
tend the author's repute. Madame, the wife of the Comte de Provence, 
wished to make him Secretary of her Cabinet. Pensioned by the Court, 
had in honour by Academies, consulted by ministers on topics of public 
interest, Bailly was in want of nothing that could satisfy the largest and 
most legitimate ambition of a respectable savant, when the Revolution of 
’89 broke out. A little before that date he had (in 1787) provided for his 
domestic happiness by wedding a woman once possessed of great beauty, 
and still retaining something of it—a widow, and the intimate friend of 
his mother.§ He saw in her, a widow, and past the bloom of youth, 
what he had seen when, by his mother’s side, she was younger by many 
summers, in her own ar ther spring. But 1787 was dangerously close 
to 1789. And Bailly the newly-married man was soon to exchange 
home joys for the National Assembly, and the Hdtel de Ville, and the 
Champ de Mars. 
* Sic in orig. ft Southey’s Life and Correspondence. I. 306-7. 
¢ Mérard de Saint Just. § Sainte Beuve. 
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His fate is second to hardly any, among the victims of the Revolution 
they had hailed, in its dark and Soars character. Lingeringly dragged 
through the streets to the Champ de Mars, whither the guillotine had 
* been transported, “ for this occasion only,” from the Place de la Concorde, 
that the bloodshed on that Campus Martius under Bailly’s red flag might 
be now avenged by his own,— headed, his hair — his hands 
roughly corded behind his back, without screen or shelter from the cold 
rain that was falling, and snow mingled with the rain,—the mob so more 
than commonly brutal that the very executioners cried shame on them— 
some spitting in the ex-mayor’s face, others dipping the red flag they 
had provided (bloody memento of that same Campus Martius) in the 
gutters, and whipping the drenched ensign across Bailly’s eyes, others 
cheering such spirited performance from hour to hour (for the procession 
was a three hours’ business) with all the manifestations peculiar to a 
“screaming farce”~-their victim compelled to “ describe the circle” of 
the Champ de Mars on foot, and ordered to lick its soil desecrated, or 
consecrated, que voulez-vous ? by insurrectionists’ blood—the guillotine 
after all removed from this soil, as too holy a foundation, taken down bit 
by bit, and reconstructed by the river-side, on a dungheap collected from 
Lutetian sewers—the veteran made to carry some of the heaviest beams 
himself, urged on by thrusts and blows liberally and impartially ad- 
ministered, fainting under his burden, welcomed on “ coming-to” again 
with a hurricane of laughter, and for another hour allowed to hold Death 
at arm’s length, while the scaffold was re-erected, on its new inodorous 
site, Trembling with cold, he condescended to explain, with frost and 
snow to back him, that ’twas not from cowardice. Five hours’ exposure 
of that kind might make an old man shake a little, and would hardly 
aggravate the dread of that swift minister, the axe, whose cruelty was 
tender mercy beside the doings of these men of steel. Few victims, says 
the most popular historian of these times, ever met with viler executioners, 
few executioners with so exalted a victim. His death, says Sainte Beuve, 
“ reflects as much honour as shame on the human race.” Lamartine had 
already expressed the same sentiment, in his own ampler style: ‘ One 
blushed to be a man on beholding these people. One gloried in the title 
while contemplating this man.” So much for Freedom in masquerade— 
both hands full—* in her right a civic wreath, in her left a human head,” 
as that weird stranger in the Vision of Sin says; and with him we * think 
we know the hue of that cap upon her brows.” 


Let her go! her thirst she slakes 
Where the bloody conduit runs: 

Then her sweetest meal she makes 
On the first-born of her sons.* 


There are those who cast doubts on the details connected with Bailly’s 
death-march. Mr. Croker,f for instance, wishes the anecdote about the 
trembling with cold “ could be well authenticated,” but puts the query, in 
such a tumult who could hear? and of such a mob who would repeat an 
expression of this nature? Sainte Beuve, in his monograph on Sylvain 
Bailly, dismisses scepticism with a taunt: “Il y a des gens qui lui 
disputent ce mot [‘ C’est de froid’|. On dirait qu’ils ont intérét vraiment 
ce qu'il y ait un mot touchant et sublime de moins dans le monde.” } 


eee ee eee A — 


* Tennyson. t Quarterly Review, xxvi. 239, t Causeries du Lundi, t. x. 
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THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


Ir is very gratifying to find that those clouds which threatened Europe 
with a portentous crop of thunderbolts and shells have been dissipated by 
the practical common sense of the plenipotentiaries at the second con- 
gress. Bolgrad and the Isle of Serpents are no longer stereotyped 
words in our papers; and, in fact, all those questions which pessimists 
regarded as perilous to the security of Europe have been dissipated by 
the enchanter’s wand. It is evident that the nations are fully impressed 
with the blessings of peace, and are striving their utmost to return to the 

of conciliation and amity. The Greek question has been settled 
without reference to a congress: the Montenegrin is in a fair way of 
adjustment: and even the Neufchatel business, which promised a most 
fertile crop of laurels for one side or the other, has been shelved by the 
united good sense and humour of European nations. : It is most grati- 
fying to find such a temper existing, for it is one of the best guarantees 
of peace we could demand; and we fancy that the burst of mingled de- 
rision and sorrow with which King Clicquot’s fiery appeal to his co- 
sovereigns was received, was the swan’s song of those judgments by the 
sword which disgraced the last century, and have hardly been justified in 
our own. 

With such flattering prospects for the maintenance of peace in Europe, 
we may approach the subject of the Danubian Principalities with an easy 
mind; for, although an apparent coldness may exist at the present time 
between Austria and France on this subject, we feel sure that it is not 
one which can cause an embroglio in Europe. As the matter stands at 
present, the Great Powers are arrayed against each other: England and 
Austria desire that the Principalities should remain separated, under the 
reasonable supposition that the internal weakness of such a united king- 
dom would form but a poor bulwark against Russian <p in 
Turkey: while, on the m oes hand, France and Russia—and we suppose 
Prussia must be added, although no formal adhesion has been given by 
that power—prefer the amalgamation of the Principalities for reasons 
best known to themselves. The arguments on either side are founded on 
such good grounds, that we shall not attempt to decide when such learned 
pundits disagree: we will, therefore, merely confine ourselves to an 
examination of M. Ubicini’s new volume, which may fairly be regarded 
as supplementary to his celebrated work on Turkey.* 

Roumania has been for ages the battle-ground of the eastern nations 
of Europe. Among the ancients it was known by the generic name 
of Dacia. At the present time it is divided between Turkey, Russia, 
and Austria, but is inhabited by a compact and homogeneous popu- 
lation, whose features, languages, monuments, customs, and even name, 
denote a Latin origin. In fact, the name of Wallachs, given by geo- 

ers to the inhabitants of this country, does not exist in their 
national idiom. They call themselves Roumans (Roumoun) in remem- 





* L’Univers: Provinces Danubiennes et Roumaines, Valachie, Moldavie, &c. 
Par M. Ubicini. Paris : Firmin Didot, fréres. 
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brance of their ancestors, whom Trajan brought from Italy and other 
parts of the empire to repeople Dacia, after the dispersion of the native 
race, and gave their country the name of the Roman Land (Tsara Ro- 
manesca). The learned men called it Roumania. The name of Wal- 
lachs is borrowed from the Sclavic idiom, which by a process of as- 
similation common enough among these peoples, translated the’ word 
Roman (payaios, strong, or powerful), by Viak, or Vloky, signifying 
the same thing in their language, just as they transformed _ ee 
into begoslovia (discourse on God), geography into zembliopissania (de- 
scription of the earth), Letitia or Euphrosyne into Rada (joy), and 
Theodore into Bogdan (present of God), &. .The Bulgarians, who 
were the first to arrive from the banks of the Volga, at that portion of 
the country some called Bulgaria, gave this title to the Roman farmers 
and shepherds with whom they came in contact. The same title, 
adopted by all the Sclavonic races, Russians, Poles, Croats, Bohemians, 
&c., who applied it indifferently to the old Romans and the modern 
Latin tribes, Secdine the origin of the name of Vlachs or Wallachs, which 
has since been restricted to the most considerable portion of the inha- 
bitants of Wallachia. But, if Roumania is uniform in language, religion, 
manners, and geography, it is politically divided into} three portions, to 
only one of which we shall refer in our present piped hile Turkish 
Roumania, better known as the Danubian Principalities. 

The total amount of land known as Moldo-Wallachia, comprising the 
isles of the Danube, is estimated at 5727 square leagues, of which 3820 
belong to Wallachia, and 1907 to Moldavia. Wallachia is divided into 
two parts, which are separated by the course of the Olto: Great Wallachia 
to the east, Little Wallachia to the west. In the same way Moldavia is 
divided into the high and low country. The Moldavian territory extends 
within about 70 deg. of longitude and 35 deg. of latitude. The frontiers 
of Russia and Austria, on either side, run along the greater portion of its 
circumference, the Wallachian frontier occupying about thirty leagues. 
The Danubian frontier, on the side of Turkey, does not exceed four 
leagues. The climate of Moldo-Wallachia comprises the most opposite 
extremes. In winter you find the cold of Moscow, in summer the heat 
of Greece. Properly speaking, there are only two seasons, rapidly fol- 
lowing each other. The winter lasts about five months, from November 
to the end of April. During the four first months the country is almost 
entirely covered with snow, and sledges are in general use. There are, 
however, few countries in Europe so well favoured by nature. After leaving 
the vast and fertile plains to which the Danube serves as a girdle, you 
enter on the Carpathian side—magnificent pasturages, forests admirably 
adapted for constructing purposes, and mountains of pure rock-salt, 
which have never yet been worked. The general scenery is of the most 
charming character. In this country, plains, woodlands, and forests 
are collected to form one enchanting landscape. All the productions of 
Europe may be found there: the olive and the orange are the only 
European trees which are not favoured by the soil and climate. The 
numerous vineyards supply an excellent sort of wine, which only requires 
care to become a worthy rival of the best French sorts. There are no 
sterile tracts of country to be found. The rivers bring down nuggets of 
gold torn from the sides of the mountains. These same mountains 
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contain, at the same time, unexplored mines of quicksilver, iron, copper, 
bitumen, sulphur, coal, &c. Wax, honey, tobacco, butter, cheese, leather, 
silk, cattle, e, &c. &c., add to the natural abundance of these 
countries. All descriptions of cereals abound there, and there is no need 
of artificial means to increase their productiveness. Corn, for instance, 
yields a crop of sixteen to twenty-five fold; barley, thirty; Indian corn, 
three hundred. You find in this country entire forests of fruit-trees, such 
as pears, apricots, and cherries. ‘The greater portion of the mountains 
resembles the finest of our market-gardens in the variety and richness of 
the crops. 

In the Principalities there are about 3,700,000 hectares cultivated, whose 
annual produce is estimated at 3500/. This is about one twenty-fourth 
the value of land in England. The greater proportion of the crops is in 
cereals. It has been estimated during the last few years at— 


Corn 4 ‘ : . 4,500,000 hectolitres 
Maize . : . 6,000,000 i 
Barley, &c. .. , . 1,700,000 .,, 


To this amount we must add 800,000 hectolitres of potatoes. The latter 
article of produce has been introduced only very recently into Moldavia, 
and is almost unknown in Wallachia. Out of this amount, the Princi- 
palities export annually nearly 4,000,000 hectolitres of grain, represent- 
ing an approximative value of 1,250,000/. The other branches of export 
pas amount to two anda half millions, chiefly in the shape of cattle, 

orses, sheep, skins, wine, &c. The imports exceed two millions, one- 
third of which may be referred to Moldavia, and two-thirds to Wallachia. 
In 1832 the two Principalities containgl a population of 3,299,362—as : 


Wallachia . ; . 2,032,362 souls 
Moldavia . . ‘ . 1,267,000 ,, 


In 18388 the Wallachian government ordered a fresh census, which 
furnished 413,000 families, which, at five persons a family, would produce 
a total of 2,065,000 inhabitants. But this census only took into account 
the tax-paying classes, omitting all those who were free, such as the 
boyards, the religious orders, serfs belonging to private persons, whose 
number could not be estimated at less than 170,000; so that the popula- 
tion at that period must have amounted to 2,235,000 souls. In the same 
year, Moldavia had 1,419,000 inhabitants, which gives about 3,660,000 
for the united Principalities. At the present day this population, owing 
to the gradual increase since 1839, may be estimated at four millions, of 
whom 2,500,000 are Wallachian, and 1,500,000 Moldavian. The popu- 
lation of the Principalities is ethnographically divided into two great 
classes, the Rouman, or native race, and the immigrant races. The first, 
which originated with a mixture of the ancient Dacians, and the nume- 
rous Roman colonists whom Trajan settled in this country, form about 
nine-tenths of the whole population. The Roumans, who are tall, stout, 
handsome, and intelligent, with their quaint costume, which we might 
fancy was borrowed from Trajan’s column, remind us irresistibly of the 
haughty warriors from whom they are descended. But the manly expres- 
sion which distinguished them is exchanged, in the modern Dacian, for 
an air of sorrow and resignation, the results of the long career of suffer- 
ing they have endured. According to Lavallée’s “ History of the Ottoman 
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Empire,” “ few countries, few nations, have been more maltreated, trodden 
under foot, and tortured. Their hi is only one long martyrdom; 
and when we read the monstrous list of devastation and massacre, we feel 
astonished at finding any persons existing there, or any portion of the 
land cultivated.” The other nations, which have ulate furnished 
their quota to the population of Moldo-Wallachia, are very numerous; 
but in the present sketch our purpose will be served by a mention of the 
more important elements. 

The Greeks did not enter the Principalities for commercial purposes 
until the fifteenth century; eventually, the nomination of the Fanariotes 
to the dignity of hospodars attracted a great number from Constanti- 
nople and other parts of Turkey, who established themselves in the 
country, and formed alliances with the natives, among whom they were 
very speedily merged. As early as the seventh aompe and even before 
their conversion to Christianity, the Bulgarians sent colonists into Dacia. 
At a later period, the wars between Russia and the Porte, and especially 
those that terminated in the treaties of Jassy and Adrianople, caused the 
emigration of a great number of families from Bulgaria into Moldo- 
Wallachia, while, at the same time, many Wallachian colonists, wearied 
of the cruelty and injustice of their rulers, sought shelter in the Ottoman 
territory. The Bulgarians established in the Principalities live by agri- 
culture and sheep breeding. About the eleventh century the Persian in- 
vasion caused a great number of Armenians to fly to Poland and Mol- 
davia. Ata later period still larger emigrations took place. The Levant 
trade induced others to come up from Constantinople and settle here. 
The latter, who are settled in Lower Wallachia and Moldavia, only con- 
verse in Turkish, while the co-religionists, settled in the up-country, 
have preserved their native idiom. 

The Jews met with in the Principalities have come either from Poland 
or Spain. The latter are a portion of those who emigrated and settled 
in Turkey when the cruelty of Ferdinand and Isabella expelled them from 
Spain and Portugal. The former, who swarm in Moldavia, and form one- 
third of the population of Jassy, came from Russia and Austrian Poland, 
flying from the recruiting nuisance. They speak a sort of broken Ger- 
man, mixed with some Russian and Polish. 

The gipsies are supposed to have made their first appearanee in the 
Principalities in the year 1417; and from the earliest period they have 
been kept in a servile condition. They formerly were divided into the 
Tsigans of the state, the monasteries, and of private persons, but in 1844, 
the government having enfranchised the two first classes, they were 
entered in the list of labourers, and compelled to pay taxes. 

Regarded with reference to their occupation and mode of life, the Tsigans 
may be divided into three classes: 1. The Lajaches, a nomadic race, formin 
guilds, and engaged in various trades, such as the manufacture of spoons 
wooden implements, bear leaders, grooms, smiths, &c.; 2. The Vatraches, who 
are sedentary, cultivators of the soil, and domestic servants ; 3. The Notossi, 
pagans, half savage and half naked, always wandering, living by plunder, or 
serving on board the barges, &e, 

The two Principalities contain about 250,000 Tsigans—150,000 in 
Wallachia, 100,000 in Moldavia. ‘The proportion the enfranchished bear 
to the serfs may be estimated at about two-fifths. 











One of the worst features of the governmental system of the Princi- 
palities is the exemption from taxation accorded to the nobility and their 
immediate followers. How glaring this evil is will be seen at once, that 

are estimated at 680,000 in the two Principalities, or more than a 
ixth of the entire population. At the same time, the nobility who enjoy 
these privileges have no claim to them from birth, for the old families 
have quite died out, while their place has been usurped by the Fanariotes 
and other Greek adventurers. In Wallachia, for instance, out of twenty 
great boyard families, there are only nineteen who date back more than 
twenty years. In Moldavia you can hardly meet with one family in ten 
going farther back than John Stourdza, whose family bears date 1828. 

T on enjoy an independent internal legislation and ad- 
ministration, known by the name of the “Organic Regulation,” and 
promulgated in 1831 in accordance with a separate act of the treaty of 
Ackerman. Each principality is governed by a prince, or a hospodar, 
elected for life by the extraordinary general assembly. In case of 
death, abdication, or deposition, the ministers of home affairs and of 
justice, and the president of the supreme divan (in Moldavia), form, under 
the name of Caimacamate, a provisional administration until a new 
election has been made. The hospodar has an annual civil list of 
24,000/., and has the right to choose his ministers, who are five in 
number. The chief command of the forces is entrusted to a general, or 
spathar, who forms one of the council of ministers, or grand administra- 
tive council. We may mention here that the Princes Ghika and Stirbey, 
when they left the Principalities in 1858, handed over the authority to 
this council. There is also a second council, known as the ordinary 
council of administration. 

The general extraordinary council, to which the election of the prince 
is entrusted, is composed in Wallachia: 1. of the metropolitan of 
Bucharest and the Bishops of Bouzés, Rimnik, and Argis; 2. of 50 
Boyards of the first class; 3. of 73 Boyards of the second class; 4. of 
the noble deputies of the districts, in a proportion of 2 to each district; 
5. of 27 deputies of corporations: forming a total of 190 members. The 
general extraordinary assembly in Moldavia is composed of 132 mem- 
bers, chosen in the same manner. The general ordinary assembly deli- 
berates on all government propositions, and controls the expenses of 
. state. In Wallachia, it is composed of 44 members; in Moldavia, 
of 35. 

The judicial administration of the Principalities is composed of 2 
supreme judicial divans, sitting at Bucharest and Jassy ; 3 divans of ap- 
peal (2 in Wallachia and 1 in Moldavia); 31 tribunals of the first instance 
(18 in Wallachia, and 13 in Moldavia), sitting at the chief town of each 
district ; and 3 tribunals of commerce. There is also in each village a 
species of jury, whose functions resemble those of our magistrates; it is 
composed of three villagers, chosen annually by the commune, and who 
meet every Sunday, after church, in the house and under the presidency 
of the papas. 

As regards religion, the Roumans in the Principalities profess the 
Eastern Greek faith. Each of the two provinces is under a metropo- 
litan, depending on the patriarch at Constantinople. This supremacy, 
however, is only nominal, and is confined to a present, which the metro- 
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politans send to the patriarch upon their installation. An ecclesiastical 
tribunal, which meets under their direction, decides disputes between 
husbands and wives, and regulates the law of divorce. The clergy are 
divided into two orders: the calogers, or monks of St. Basil, who are 
forced to celibacy, and the secular priests, who are allowed to ma 
before taking holy orders. The former alone can attain high rank in the 
Church, and are subdivided into— 

1. The metropolitan archbishop and the diocesan bishops. 

2. The archimandrites, who preside over the monasteries, and are 
either Greeks or natives, with the capacity of priors. 

3. The ieromonastici, or monks consecrated priests, who are em- 

wered to read mass and administer the sacrament. 

4. The simple brothers. 

The secular priests, under the name of papas, are entrusted with the 
ordinary parochial duties, and, like the calogers, are exempt from 
taxation. 

There are about 80,000 Catholics in the Principalities, who have 73 
churches. All other religions are tolerated in Moldo-Wallachia, with 
the exception of the Mussulman, for, according to the terms of the 
capitulation, Turks can neither reside in the country, nor establish 
mosques for the purposes of their religion. 

The military forces of the Principalities, composed of the guard of 
honour of the hospodars, the quarantine force, the customs officers, and 
the internal police, comprise the regular army, or the militia, and the 
frontier guard. The Wallachian regular army is composed of 2 regi- 
ments of infantry, 3 squadrons of cavalry, 2 light artillery batteries, and 
a company of sappers, forming an effective strength of 6000 men, Re- 
cruiting only falls on the tax-paying peasants; for the boyards, mer- 
chants, artisans, gipsies, Jews, and servants are exempted from service. 
Two men are drawn from every hundred families. Every individual in 
the service exempts his family from taxation during the period of his 
service. He obtains a life exemption if he serves three terms, or 
eighteen years. 

The gendarmerie (trabants or dorobantz) was established in 1832 
for the service of the administration, and divided for that purpose into 
corporals’ squads, each of ten men. Three of these squads are attached 
to each prefecture, and one to each sub-prefecture. The whole corps is 
formed into 17 companies, forming 2 regiments, each commanded by 
a colonel. They are compelled to find their own horses, arms, and 
equipments, but their houses are exempted from capitation and re- 
cruiting. 

The frontier guard (cordonasi) was established in 1834, The duties 
of the villages to which the guard of one of the pickets is entrusted, are, 
to have always at the spot allotted to them four armed men and two 
boatmen, and to keep the boats and barracks required for their use in a 
proper state of efficiency. In return, they are exempted from recruiting 
and the gendarmerie. This corps is also formed into 2 regiments of 
20 companies; 8 being stationed on the Austrian frontier, and 12 on 
the line of the Danube. Our readers can imagine few more ludicrous sights 
than is displayed at one of these picket-houses when the steamer bearing 
the Austrian flag goes past, and the guard turns out to salute it: it is 
very probable that some of the men may be bathing at the time; but, no 
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matter, the corporal is inexorable, must present arms, In truth, 
these Wallachian militia are not nae for regularity of dress ; 
winter of summer, they are generally wrapped in a dingy bunda, and 
as long as they have a musket in their hands, that fact appears quite 
sufficient to convert them into warriors. Wherever we have had an 
unity to form their acquaintance, they irresistibly reminded us of 
Falstaff’s ragged regiment; but, after all, they are rather better than the 
Turks. 
We may arrive at the following result from the data furnished above. 
In Wallachia, there are : 


Regular army . . . 6,000 men 
Trabants . ; : lig Ge te 





Frontier guards ; . 6,644 ,, 
17,444 ,, 
In Moldavia : 
Regulararmy . . . . 8,540 men 
Trabants . P ‘ + we ee a 
Frontier guards ; ; . 5,000 ,, 





10,340 ,, 


which gives a general total for the two Principalities of 27,784 men. 

The Principalities have two descriptions of revenue, direct and indirect. 
The expenses are formed of the tribute to the Porte, fixed at 2 millions 
of Turkish piastres (18,500Z.) for Wallachia, and 1 million for Moldavia; 
the civil list of the hospodars, amounting to one-ninth of the whole 
revenue; the salaries of officials, &c. 

The commerce of the Principalities is in a most satisfactory condition, 
for it has doubled during the last fifteen years, in spite of the constant 
obstacles offered by Russia. Of these, the worst is the silting of the 
Sulina mouth, partly by the accidental effect of time, partly by the sys- 
tematic negligence of the Russian government, which zealously tried to 
intercept the navigation and force trade to Odessa. During the whole 
period that the delta formed by the mouths of the river was in the hands 
of the Turks, there were always sixteen feet of water over the bar. But 
since Russia, by the terms of the treaty of Adrianople, gained possession 
of this territory, the depth has been reduced to eleven feet, and the pas- 
sage has been rendered so narrow, in consequence of the number of 
wrecks which have been left there, that ships are frequently obliged to 
discharge a part of their cargo before crossing the bar, and take it on 
board again afterwards. In 1837, the imports and exports at Galatz did 
not exceed in value 300,000/.; in 1852, they amounted to nearly a 
million. But the greatest improvement has taken place in the trade with 
England : in 1846, England exported to the Principalities merchandise 
of the value of 200,000/,, while, in 1851, they exceeded 300,000/. 

The history of the Principalities is the next point which M. Ubicini 
refers to, and it is extremely interesting: so mn so, that we regret the 
inexorable necessity of passing it over through the want of space. In 
turning over the pages, we find here and there some choice gems; we 
meet, for instance, with such interesting names as Vlad the Impaler, who, 
we may be sure, acted fully up to his name—thus, being once troubled 
with the number of beggars who infested his country, he invited them to 
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a festival, and, at the height of the fun, burnt them alive. Some Tartars 
came to ask mercy for one of their tribe, accused of theft: he ordered them 
to perform the execution themselves, and on their refusal, he caused the 
eulprit to be boiled, and forced them to devour him. Then, again, when 
he took any Turks prisoners, his favourite practice was to skin their feet, 
and after rubbing -salt into them, have it licked off by goats. Still, he 
was highly impartial in his barbarity, for when he was walking with a 
boyard on a hot summer’s day among the reeking corpses of his victims, 
and the latter felt choked by the stench, ‘‘ What !” said the tyrant, “ you 
do not like the smell ?” ‘I cannot say I do!” was the reply. Vlad, to 
take the offensive smell out of his nostrils, had him impaled upon a very 
lofty pole. 

As may be supposed, the Principalities were the battle-field of all the 
turbulent Orientals who felt a desire to have a little of their hot blood 
let. Hungarians, Germans, Turks, all joined in one opinion, however 
much they might disagree on others, that the Principalities offered a fine 
field for plunder, which it would be criminal for them to neglect working. 
But, turning from these scenes of butchering and blood, and passing over 
the sickening period when the Moldo-Wallachians were engaged in cutting 
each other’s throats, we will proceed to a new era in their history, com- 
mencing with the rule of the Fanariotes. 

There is in Constantinople a quarter called that of the Fanar or Fanal, 
situated along the Golden Horn, near a gate called, even during the reign 
of the Latin emperors, Pili tou Phanariou. This quarter is still almost 
exclusively inhabited by Greeks. About the middle of the seventeenth 
century it contained some twenty families, forming a species of aristocracy, 
distinguished from the rest of the nation by their skill and riches, but of a 
rather doubtful origin, half European, half Asiatic, composed originally 
of fragments of the notable families who provided the lay clergy at Con- 
stantinople, but mingled afterwards with Italian blood, as is seen by the 
names of Giuliani, Mourousi, and Rosetti figuring by the side of the 
Mavrocordatos, Callimachis, and Hypsilantis. Some of these families 
affected, it is true, a still more illustrious origin, and in virtue of their 
names, Cantacuzene and Palxologus, bore themselves like true de- 
scendants of the imperial houses of Constantinople and Trebizond, dis- 
persed but not destroyed by the conquest. 

These nobles have received from history the name of Fanariotes, from 
the name of the quarter they inhabited. Although fallen from their high 
estate, they maintained great authority over the rest of the nation. They 
managed its spiritual and temporal affairs, and the members of the synod, 
as well as the principal members of the secular clergy, were drawn from 
among them. But beyond this privilege Fanariotes possessed no au- 
thority, and only appeared anxious to sink into forgetfulness when an 
unexpected event suddenly brought them forward and gave them a 
political power in the state. 

The relations of Turkey with the Western courts became daily more 
important, and yet the Turks, either through indolence or prejudice, con- 
tinued to disdain the study of European languages, just as they refused 
to accredit to foreign courts. They employed, in their communication 
with Franks, Jews or renegades, generally Italians or Poles, who per- 
formed the duties of interpreters and translators. At a later date, the 
Porte found it advantageous to employ its own subjects in lieu of having 
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recourse to strangers, and it employed the Greeks, whose crafty mind 
was admirably adapted for employment of this nature. Still their func- 
tions, which they possessed the art of rendering lucrative, were not at 
the outset endowed with any consideration. They were simply styled 
writers, or grammatiki. They remained in the ante-room preceding the 
divan, péle-méle with the other servants, and awaiting a summons to read 
or translate some document. The favour they enjoyed was quite personal, 
and depended entirely on their skill, or the caprice of the minister to 
whom they were specially attached. Among the persons holding positions 
of this nature during the reign of Muhammad IV., at the time of the 
siege of Candia, was a certain Chian Greek, one of those islanders whom 
the Turks insulted by calling tawchans, or hares. His name was 
Panafoti, and, though a native of Chio, he was believed to be descended 
from an old family at Trebizond. He was a very clever man, and the 
Greeks had given him the name of the Green Horse, from the old 

roverb, that it is as difficult to find a green horse in Chio as a wise man. 

he Turks took him for a magician, and pronounced his name with a 
certain degree of terror. He was appointed the first grand dragoman, 
and received a salary amounting to more than 30,000/. a year. On his 
death, he was succeeded by Alexander Mavrocordato, and the importance 
of the Greeks in the Turkish government became so excessive, that they 
were appointed hospodars of the Principalities. No feeling of love for 
country inspired them. They had to pay a heavy sum for installation, 
and their only object was to recover it from the unfortunate country. 
The Porte, naturally finding this a capital method of raising money, soon 
hit on the plan of r dee the hospodars in favour of gentlemen with 
longer purses, and thus the unfortunate countries were squeezed quite dry. 
This is generally supposed to have been the first mark of civilisation 
among the Turks, and rendered them worthy of being enrolled in the 
European ae At any rate, the Porte has kept up the same system 
to the present day, and it is one of the great grievances of which the 
Moldo-Wallachians complain. Hence it is evident that any proposed 
reform in the Principalities will have to grapple with this difficulty ; and 
it cannot be supposed that the Turks, who have such an intense reverence 
for money, will be induced to give up so easy a means of drawing revenue, 
unless a powerful argument be employed by the allies. 

The character of the Moldo-Wallachians suggests long ages of misery 
and brutality. They display a degree of apathy, according to Wilkin- 
son, which a free Briton can scarcely realise. With them resigna- 
tion has destroyed energy. In seeing themselves so constantly oppressed, 
they have been forced to believe that misfortune is their destiny, and 
hence they never make any attempts to rise. Victims to the foreigners 
who invaded their territory—victims to the boyards who appropriated the 
fruits of their labours, they hate both equally; but this hatred does not 
go so far as to cover the country with armed bands of guerillas, or where 
oppression had reached its utmost limits, to burn down the castles of 
their lords. But if they have lost that martial impulse which formerly 
characterised the race—if the love of country has assumed the place of 
that for war—they have not yet given up any of those qualities which 
form good soldiers and trustworthy armies—sobriety, discipline, and 


courage. 


We regret that space will not permit us to make many other interest- 
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ing excerpts from M. Ubicini’s book, which we can confidently recom- 
mend to the careful consideration of all those who desire information re- 
lative to the Principalities. We are bound, however, to give our readers 
some appreciation of the result we have arrived at from a serious perusal 
of this work; and it may, fortunately, be summed up in a very few 
words, Any attempt to prop up the iniquitous system of government 
now obtaining in the Principalities, would be merely to perpetuate injus- 
tice; and were the Principalities united, such a step would be of no 
service, unless a powerful protectorate were appointed at the same time. 
It may be urged that, as a general rule, protectorates have not been suc- 
cessful ; but in this instance one broad rule can be safely followed—it is 
of vital consequence to the Principalities that both Turkish and Russian 
ne should be put down. To the former a very effectual check 

as been applied; and it strikes us that no great difficulty would be found 
in ending the Turkish system of extortion so prevalent in the Princi- 
palities. There is no finer country in the world than the Principalities 
generally for agricultural purposes; the soil is rich and virgin; and it 
might be converted into the granary of nations at a very small outlay. 
But for this a large immigration of skilled labour is required, and this 
will not be procured until there is some guarantee of good government. 
We know an instance of an English gentleman who settled in Bulgaria, 
and procured his land at an absurdly cheap rate ; but what was the con- 
sequence? He expended his capital in getting land into good working 
order, and at the end of three years he experienced a Turkish avaniah, 
and had a regiment of Turks quartered on him until he agreed to pay 
sixfold his original rent. There was, of course, an appeal from the delin- 
quent pacha to the Porte, but that was of slight avail: the land 
was worth the sum demanded, and so it was paid under protest. Still, 
as none of us like losing the reward of our industry, or even running 
a risk of that nature, it cannot be expected that the Principalities will be 
colonised by English money and enterprise until there is a certainty of a 
fair return for both. 

And this matter could be very easily settled. Whether the Princi- 
palities be united or not, is of very slight importance, compared with the 
fact of a magnificent country being allowed to lie fallow. The assurance 
of security once afforded by the allies, English capital would be sent in, 
as it is always, when a profitable market can be found. As for any con- 
siderations of Turkish interests, they can no longer be regarded after the 
experience we have had of the Mussulmans ; for we know now that in- 
gratitude is all we have to expect from them. But when a Christian 
nation is suffering from the worst government which a narrow-minded 
Muhammadan could devise for his own interest, we think that England 
should interfere in behalf of the unfortunate Principalities. And even if 
the Manchester gentlemen might fancy it improper for government to 
interpose in matters where humanity is merely concerned, still they can 
console themselves with the reflection that a development of agriculture 
in the Principalities must infallibly tend to a reduction in the price of 
bread, which would at the same time allow a reduction of factory wa 
Only let these gentlemen think of the profit they have derived from the 
fallacy of 1847, and we feel sure they could not venture to vote against 
any independent member who proposed the active interference of Eng- 
land in the matter of the Principalities. 
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MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 


CAREFULLY COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
By E. P. Rowse tu. 


XVII. 


BARCLAY VANRUEN. 


IMAGINE yourself heavy in the head through drinking, and weak in 
the legs through fatigue—partly blind through a black eye—pale and 
thin through gradual starvation. Carry your fancy further. See your 

ents in the last degree seedy and soiled (your hat, especially, broken 
and battered), and observe that you are soaked with the rain which is 
coming down in torrents. Presenting this cheerful aspect, and under 
these exhilarating circumstances, mark yourself slowly journeying along 
the Strand. 

Journeying! Stumbling, rolling, pitching, shoving and being shoved 
—pitied by a few, cursed by some, and utterly left to your fate by all— 
a miserable outcast, a wretched blot, a foul thing of which the earth were 
well rid, and which ought to slink into some dark place by the river-side, 
and shut its eyes for ever upon this pure and happy existence. 

You will now be able, reader, if you have complied with my somewhat 
unpleasant suggestions, to get a glimpse of Barclay VanRuen as he ap- 

one December evening several years ago. 

He was coming into the City from Charing-cross, and had been two 
hours on the road already. In reply to the inquiries of sundry police- 
men, he had intimated that he had an appointment of great importance 
with a legal firm eastward, but such statement had not been implicitly 
believed. Notwithstanding the pouring rain, Mr. VanRuen had stood 
some time opposite to Somerset House, admiring its architecture, and 
had subsequently read every word of the different playbills which had 
come before him in his route. Once, after lengthened meditation, he 
opened the door of a public-house, and appeared about to speak; but 
having felt in his pockets, his resolution seemed to change, for, with a 
sigh, he slowly turned and withdrew. 

An idea apparently stole by degrees into the mind of Barclay Van- 
Ruen that he was in evil plight—that he was drunk—that he was wet 
through—that he was shivering with cold. He moaned dismally, and, 
staggering into a by-street, he sat down on a step to consider the position 
of affairs. 

A pious man passed that way, and kindly handed him a tract on the 
subject of intemperance, accompanying his gift with many affecting 
observations. 

A parish officer passed that way, and fearing that the man was in a 
dying condition, and that the parish might be put to the expense of his 
burial, offered to convey him in a cab to some broader and easier door- 
step in the City, where he could end his days more comfortably ; but the 
suggestion was declined. 
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A policeman desired him “to move on,” and spoke concerning the 
station-house. 

Finally, the tenant of the house, on the step of which VanRven was 
reclining, ran briskly out, and kicked him into the road. 

Verily do we, in love and charity among ourselves, take away from 
him that hath little even that which he hath. So the door-step was now 
denied to Barclay VanRuen. 

Rousing himself from the insensibility which for the moment 
over him after he had experienced the humane treatment just recorded, 
VanRuen shuffled out of the street, and was again in the busy Strand. 
Which way was he going now? He began to be oblivious of the object 
with which he had set out. He forgot the goal he had desired to reach. 
Yet he stumbled on, not shoving now, but being perpetually shoved, 
thrust aside, turned into the road by foot-passengers, bawled at and 
threatened by coachmen, jeered at and despised—yes, he still stumbled 
on—his last journey. 

Down came tle rain in torrents—no matter, Barelay VanRuen had 
been wet through for hours; more fiercely blew the wind—no matter, 
Barclay VanRuen felt it not: he was too numbed, he was almost past 
feeling. A vague, hazy notion that he ought to be somewhere else still 
kept him moving; but while the legs continued, though in wretched 
fashion, to perform their office, the mind was making holiday, and had 
ceased to direct them. 

It was not many years ago that Barclay VanRuen had owned a 
mansion and ridden in a carriage—not many years ag that about this 
time in the evening he had been accustomed to sit down to an ample 
repast shared by a beautiful and loving wife—not many years ago that 
he had a multitude of friends admiring, caressing, and cheating him— 
not many nya ago that, intoxicated with happiness and bursting with 
pride, he first set foot in a career which quickly brought him to misery 
and degradation awful and profound. 

Shadows of the past flitted before him as VanRuen still contrived to 
journey onwards. How far he was enabled to persevere is of no conse- 

uence. It was some distance. He was stimulated by a delusion which 
had seized him that he was sauntering home to dinner as of old, and that 
his dear wife (long since in her grave) was waiting to receive him. 
Presently, however, he came upon a building whence issued a woman 
carrying a loaf of bread. 

The charm was broken. The actual sight of food recalled the wander- 
ing mind. He saw himself as he was—the starving, dying beggar. He 
entered the office and humbly asked aid. 

And received it. Never mind in what shape. It wasn’t food. 
Mayhap it was a ticket for the workhouse some miles of. Barelay Van- 
Ruen issued forth and recommenced his journey—to the workhouse ? 
No—to his long home. 

A crowd gathered round a prostrate object—whether anything human 
could scarcely be discerned. Somebody poked it with a stick, and then 
a cry arose that it was a dead man. And so it was. It was all that re- 
mained of Barclay VanRuen. ‘They placed his poor miserable corpse on 
a shutter, and conveyed it to some receptacle hard by. I know not 
where. Small consequence, for the spirit of Barclay VanRuen was in 
the unseen world. 
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Now, if the dreadful alternative had been put to me, Look at this 
battered corpse; you must die as did this wretched outcast, with every 
accompaniment of horror, or you must cease to be the man you are, and 
must take the nature and stand in the shoes of a strong, jolly, well-to- 
do worthy, by name Gabriel Butcher, Esq., attorney (of the firm of 
Butcher and Mangle)—on my honour, reader, I would cry aloud for the 
suffering and the death of Barclay VanRuen, rather than accept the con- 
tinued life and enjoyment, but also the dark, cold-blooded villany of 
Gabriel Butcher. 

Hard words, hard words, say ye? Stand forth, thou man of law ; 
stand forth, thou slow executioner, thou cruel underminer of happiness ; 
thou bold villain and secret scoundrel by turns; thou wretched worker 
of iniquity, chuckling over thy execrable skill in applying every species 
of torture, the sharp and decisive, the wearing and wasting, the open 
and terrifying, the treacherous and unseen. Take thy place! No, no; 
Barclay * ome starvation and death on the door-step for me, rather 
than thy luxury and life, with thy death ¢o come. 

Come with me, reader, into a large, well-lighted apartment. Admire 
with me this deliciously soft carpet, these elegant curtains, that superb 
mirror, those brilliant pictures. See that mighty fire, what an intense 
sensation of comfort it imparts ; how exquisitely agreeable an object to 
the eye, while the ear catches the sound of rain pattering against the 
windows! Now turn your gaze upon a table loaded with choice dessert, 
and decanters well filled with rare wine. And, lastly, let me introduce 

‘ou to two gentlemen (named respectively Gabriel Butcher and Malachi 
Mangle), each lolling in a gloriously easy-chair, and basking in the flood 
of heat emitted by the glowing fuel. 

“ Well, Butcher, my boy,”’ said Mangle, with the slightest suspicion of 
huskiness in his voice (they had nearly finished their four bottles), “ thin 
are not so bad, if even they might be better. This affair of the National 
Ironing and Mangling—(Mangling, eh, Butcher?— Mangling, haw! 
haw!)—Mangling Company will be a little fortune. Eighteen writs 
issued to-day in respect of that man Brimble’s debt of 52d. 13s. 4d. 
There'll be a lot more to-morrow.” 

“ Ah,” replied Butcher, “ what I say is this, Mangle. They may talk 
about law going down and business falling off. It’s all gammon. Law 
isn’t going down, Mangle, and never will be going down. There's a 
fine dia spirit in John Bull, I say to you, Malachi Mangle, which will 
always keep law alive—and lawyers, too, eh, Mangle—eh ?” 

“No doubt, friend Butcher ; what need an honest lawyer fear? By 
the way just while I think of it, what did you do with old VanRuen the 
other day ?”’ 

* Told him to go and hang himself.” 

*‘ Ah, ah! that is so like you ; you are so facetious, Butcher ; you are 
so good-tempered, you——” 

“There, that'll do,” rather snappishly interposed Butcher ; ‘‘ you do 
look so uncommonly like a hywna, Mangle, when you speak in that 
fashion, that it really isn’t pleasant.” 

“ You are too calent to receive a compliment, Butcher. You are still 
quite a shy youth—he! he! But about VanRuen ; it’s to be hoped he 
didn’t follow your advice. Don’t you think he has a title to that pro- 


perty ?” 
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“ Yes; I haven’t much doubt about it. But the time hadn't come. 
The old fellow isn’t low enough yet.” 

“ Well, on my honour !” exclaimed Mangle, in some surprise. ‘“ Never 
before, I do believe, did I set eyes upon such a deplorable wretch as he 
looked that day.” 

“ He did appear a little seedy, I must confess. He said somethin 
about his daughter not having tasted food for twelve hours, and want 
to borrow a shilling to get her some. He didn’t wish anything for him- 
self, he said, but for her.” 

“Oh, trash! that is so like these fellows,” cried Mangle, the blush of 
virtuous indignation aiding the crimson of incipient intoxication already 
appearing on his cheek. ‘“ They really do expect such monstrous things 
of us. I] be bound you answered him, Butcher.” 

I fancy I touched him with the spur,” answered Butcher, with a grin. 
“He went out fast enough.” 

*“« Then isn’t he coming back again ?” 

“Well, I wrote to tell him to come last night, but he didn’t arrive, 
which I’m surprised at.” 

“If he should go off, the claim upon that property would fall to the 
ground, wouldn’t it ?” . 

“Just so; but never fear, the old chap will turn up soon enough. 
Halloa! what’s that row ?” 

Sounds of high dispute in the hall caused both gentlemen to start in 
wonderment. Shrill cries of a woman in distress were mingled with 
gruff remonstrances in a man’s voice. 

“ What in the world!” cried Butcher, rising But he was inter- 
rupted by the sudden and violent entry of a young woman, who, having 
apparently overpowered the footman who had sought to restrain her, 
flung herself into the room. 

She was about five-and-twenty, of dark complexion, with full and 
brilliant black eyes, and her hair hung in huge disordered masses over 
her shoulders. 

“Where is he?” she shrieked, while Butcher and Mangle stood 
aghast; “ what have you done with him ?” 

‘Done with whom, woman ?” asked Butcher. 

“ My father; I am Rosa VanRuen,” was the reply. “ What have you 
done with him, I ask? You dare not tell me you don’t know. Villains, 
you have murdered him !” 

“Richard,” cried Butcher, recovering himself, and calling to his 
servant, ‘‘ put this woman out.” 

“Let any one touch me!’’ screamed the woman, snatching a knife 
from the table (a proceeding which sent the lawyers flying to the remotest 
corner of the room). ‘*I come here, ye wretches, to yan my father— 
my father! Oh! my dear father—my only relative!” she added, her 
voice sinking and her eyes filling with tears. 

“We haven’t got your father, young woman,” said Mangle, in a con- 
ciliatory tone. ‘* What brings you here to look for him ?” 

“He started from our wretched home last night,” she replied, ‘to 
omy to your new office in the City, and I have not seen him since. 

ou had told him some false tale about property which might come to 
him, and make him again a rich man as in happy days of old; and, weak 
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and ill as he was, he slipped out when I was away, to journey here. If 

he had fallen by the way, I must have heard of it; for ever since I missed 

him I have been inquiring at the houses, and of the people on the road 

by which he must have come, whether they had seen a poor, aged, almost 

dying man anywhere about last evening ; and had anything happened to 

him, I must have gathered some tidings. No, no; he came here, and 
have murdered—murdered—murdered him!” she shrieked, waving 
arms above her head in fury. 

‘Mercy on us! Butcher,” whispered Mangle, who had changed from 
crimson to very pale, “ this is exceedingly unpleasant. She is out of her 
senses. I don’t like it, you know. She might do mischief with that 
knife.” 

“It is awkward,” muttered Butcher; “ but-——” 

“ Give me my father!” screamed the poor lunatic again—“ give him 
me, or a 

Here she ceased speaking, and made a decided rush at Mangle. That 
morally brave but physically fearful gentleman gave a dreadful yell and 
deigsd round the table. Disappointed, the infuriated woman dashed at 
Butcher, who, equally alarmed, sprang to the door, and, despite the im- 
ploring cries of his terrified partner, fled from the room, fastening the 
door behind him. Rosa VanRuen tried in vain to follow him. Mangle 
shouted lustily for the door to be unlocked, and presently it flew open, 
the person who had turned the key prudently vanishing. Throwing the 
knife upon the ground, the unfortunate young woman flew to the street 
door, and in a moment was gone. 

“Oh! don’t interfere with her—leave her alone,” cried Butcher to the 
servants, who, recovering their courage, were preparing to follow her; 
‘‘we don’t want her back again. She’s given us dose enough for to- 
night. But what’s this?” he exclaimed, examining a letter. marked 
“ Immediate,” which had just been handed him as having been brought 
from the office. “I say, Mangle, here’s an explanation of that mad 
woman’s uproar. Just listen.” And he read the letter, which was from 
the overseer of some parish a short distance from town, stating that in 
the pocket of a man, found dead in that neighbourhood last evening, had 
been discovered a letter, signed ‘‘ Gabriel Butcher.” That as the letter 
bore no direction save that of Mr. VanRuen, he (the overseer) had taken 
the liberty of writing to learn whether Mr. Butcher felt any interest in 
the fate of the person alluded to, and would wish to interfere in the 
disposal of the body. 

Not one spark of sympathy or regret was elicited from either Butcher 
or Mangle on hearing this miserable end of a man who had been their 
ehent five-and-twenty years—who had paid them thousands of pounds— 
who had feasted and fattened them in his prosperity, and been crushed 
and ruined by them directly the tide seemed turning and a dark hour 
threatened him. 

Butcher uttered a tremendous oath. “If the old fool had but lived a 
year or two longer, it would have been much better for him and for 
us too.” 

“Yes,” replied Mangle—*“ a precious idiot. However, there’s some- 
re on the other side.” 

“You mean that policy for 5000/. on his life in the Aldgate Pum 
and General Life heute Company ?” , 
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“ Precisely.” 

“Tt will knock up the company, I take it. However, we can’t help 
that. It will settle the business of that high and mighty old brute whom 
you persuaded to go into the concern, Mangle. What's his name ?” 

« Old Joshua Tubbs, the chairman, you mean, whom I introduced to 
‘a good thing.’ Ha, ha!” 

“ True, he’s a client,” mused Butcher; ‘‘ but we shan’t get much more 
out of him, I faney.” 

“Oh no,” replied Mangle. “He's a sly old fellow in some things. 
He hates lawyers, he says. But we shail see. He may have more 
reason to hate them before he dies.” 

“Well, come, sit down again comfortably,” said Butcher, reseating 
himself, and filling his glass. “It’s a wicked world, Mangle.” 

“Tt 7s—a very wicked world, Butcher,” answered Mangle, with mock 
solemnity. “ How thankful we should be we are not polluted by it.” 

“‘ We can but do our best, Mangle. Here’s a health to those who love 
law and litigation. May they live as long as they have money to spend 
in lawsuits, and die as soon as it is gone. You remember old Swangster, 
Mangle—what he said as he was just getting rid of his last little bit of 
breath ?” 

“I forget it for the moment, at all events.” 

“Why, the doctors and nurses had seen the old fellow was going for 
some hours, and the young people who were to come in for the Property 
were naturally irritated at the slow pace at which he toddled off the 
stage. He couldn’t speak, but was dreadfully restless, and moaned 
frightfully, and they couldn’t think what was the matter with him. Just 
at the last—in fact, as they were shutting the coach-door, as I may say 
—old Swangster opened his eyes, and beckoned to his son Tom, who 
dutifully came to him directly. 

“<< 'T__o9-—-o—m,’ murmured the old man, gasping, ‘ that new doctor 
—undertook—to—to cure me F 

“* Yes, father—the cheat ; and I paid him twenty guineas on his word 
to that effect.’ 

“* Just—just so—Tom—and I’m—dy—dying. Bring an—an—an 
action—against him, Tom.’ 

“‘ The old fellow was quite happy after this, and the coach earried him 
off as jolly as possible. But come, Mangle, you’re not keeping pace. 
Halloa, man! are you ill?” 

He was not keeping pace, and he was more than ill. His ehin had 
dropped, and his eyes were glassy—he was dead. One part of the 
ribald story he had not heard, and it was the part which now applied to 
himself. That great coach, which never travels empty, whieh never 
breaks down, in which so many have already ridden, and by which so 
many more (you and I, reader, amongst them) have yet to journey, had 
called thus unexpectedly for Malachi Mangle, and in a moment—he was 


gone. 
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XVIII. 


ROSA VANRUEN. 


THROUGH streets flooded with light and filled with wickedness, hot 
and barefaced—through dark lanes and alleys, where poverty groaned 
and beckoned to death, and vice stood near, smiling and whispering life 
and pleasure, happiness and plenty—treading hurriedly by mansions at 
whose gates waited lordly carriages, wherein sat great men and lovely 
women—deaf alike to sweet music sometimes stealing through slightly- 
opened windows, and to harsh street-cries discordantly clashing—in- 
sensible to cold, for her very heart was calinah-tdestiian of wet, for 
illness and death were no evils in her sight—onward hastened Rosa 
VanRuen. 

Fever had seized her brain, and she knew not what she did nor 
whither she went. She and her father had been all in all to one 
another. In former days—days when Barclay VanRuen had been rich 
and influential, and men had fawned upon and impoverished him in all 
the ways by which the rich and thoughtless may be robbed and brought 
to want—Rosa VanRuen had been the star of ball-rooms and the beauty 
of every assembly. She had entered with her whole heart into all her 
fond father’s schemes of display and ostentation; she loved them, con- 
fessedly for their own sake, but she loved them more because they made 
him cheerful and happy; and he was her father—her only relative—her 
only friend and guardian. 

For a short space, indeed, it seemed as. though another would acquire 
a title to protect her, with the position and privileges of a husband; but 
that dream soon faded. It arose sweetly a little while before the storm 
broke over her father, and was rudely dispelled the first moment the 
sunshine waned. The Honourable Adolphus Markrimmery went the 
— which most Honourable Adolphuses travel, when some poor vulgar 
girl whom they have been about to marry (in consideration of so many 
thousands Consols which have been expected to be married with them) 
has been deprived of her charms (the said Consols), which unexpectedly 
have taken to themselves wings and flown. The Honourable Adolphus 
Markrimmery vowed and protested his extreme regret, his indescribable 
sorrow, cursed the fate which made money indispensable to him, and 
then sauntered with Captain Slashing to Farrance’s to eat ices, it being 
sultry weather, while Rosa VanRuen retired to her chamber to contem- 
plate death in life, and the sudden arrival of night when but now it was 
early morning. 

Down—down—down—drink the cup of bitterness, of humiliation, of 
absolute privation and misery to the dregs. When the tide has once 
turned with those who have been prosperous, how swiftly it flows the 
other way! Deeper and deeper still they fell; the sharp sorrow was 
followed by acute anguish, and acute anguish by black despair. Sheer 
poverty—poverty of which you and I, reader, can form but small con- 
ar ae around them, that devoted father and daughter, like a 
fiend—pie them in a thousand ways—maddened him, made him a 
drunkard, a despairing wretch, and broke her heart and crushed her. 

On through the cruel streets—on through the crowd, the strange 
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jostling of the rich and starving, the great and mean, the virtuous and 
degraded. In this house the mighty mystery of the unseen world is 
being cleared to a saa spirit, and the veil which hides the last great 
secret is slowly gliding from before the awful truth which it conceals. 
The very next door there is high festival ; joy and merriment are audible 
even without, and in the banquet-chamber the richest luxuries delight 
the eye and tempt the dyes 

On past the jewelled duchess, just alighting from her carriage, and 
bringing with her the belle of the season, whose appearance in the crowded 
ball-room will create a sensation and an interest which the owner of vast 
intellect (unless of a high title and large estate also) would utterly fail 
to excite. On past starving children moaning in dark archways, but 
thankful if left untouched, for they were happier there than in their foul 
home, with its horrors of harsh treatment, and its combination of sicken- 
ing miseries. On through the crowd of those who, even in the dawn of life, 
have fallen to the very depths of degradation—some inducted to that awful 

ass through a chain of circumstances which might make us shed tears 
of blood if they could be revealed to us; others, born and bred in sin and 
vice, treading from earliest days in the path of unutterable wretchedness, 
with the sole alleviating feature that it is very short, and quickly brings 
the wanderer to her resting-place—the grave. 

As she lived, she saw him. Delirious as she was, she recognised him. 
She saw Adolphus Markrimmery handing a fair and graceful girl from a 
carriage as so often he had handed her, Rosa VanRuen, in days of old. 
Her discordant laugh drew his eye upon her, but he knew her not. 
She darted forward, was pushed back, and he was gone. 

Gradually she drew away from the streets, and came upon roads between 
fields ; pleasant houses, with large gardens filled with flowers, smellin 
sweetly after the rain, appearing here and there. The poor jaded ar | 
seemed in measure to return, now that the hideous uproar of town had 
been followed by the stillness of country. The heavens were clear, and 
the stars shone brightly. The moonbeams softly stole over the quiet 
scene. It was night now. All labour out of town (and she had come 
some distance) had ceased. Peace and rest reigned supreme, and Rosa 
VanRuen, though pure and innocent, felt a guilty and fallen creature, 
and shuddered in mortal terror as she thought of the contrast she pre- 
sented to the spirit breathed by all around her. 

Slowly and solemnly the clock of the old village church near at hand 
tolled the hour of midnight. The very tombstones in the huge church- 
yard, revealed by the moonbeams, looked reproachfully at the wanderer 
at that unseemly time. Urged by a strange impulse, Rosa clambered 
over the railing and sauntered among them. Oh, for the quiet which 
enwrapped those who lay underneath the green sward! Sweet flowers, 
scenting the air, covered some of the mounds, the weeping willow guarded 
and mourned over others. Here was the grave of the rich, which art 
had so nobly distinguished; here the resting-place of the poor, in a 
corner, and not even a stone attached to it. But they were both graves, 
and their occupants slept with equal soundness till the Great ~~ 

And here Rosa VanRuen passed the night. Nature was exhausted, 
and she fell asleep, to wake again at times, and repeat that sorrowful cry 
of “ Father, father!” and sink back again in wretched impotence when 
she found he came not. 
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The i the morning fresh and clear; all things revived by the 
recent rain. The birds singing in the old trees about, the grass brightly 
green, the flowers gently opening, the water of yonder stream glistening 
in the rising sun. But still clouded was the mind of Rosa VanKuen; 

day dawned not on her, no more than it did upon those who slept their 

last sleep around her. 

~ Again filled with that strange notion that there was a journey to be 

ormed and she must be afoot, she started afresh, though very feebly, 

her powers were fleeting. She came to a rustic inn, and there, with 
a few obtained some food. The hostess looked at her with sur- 
prise, but let her pass on. And the whole of that day Rosa still jour- 
neyed in a straight line. Racked and torn with pain, yet she persevered. 
The same feeling of persistence was in her which two nights back had 
urged her father in his dreary wandering to the hard couch where he lay 
down and died. 

Rustic villages were passed ; sturdy labourers, with their comely wives 
and children, brimful of health and happiness; a bustling town was 
traversed, hurriedly and in fear ; the day waned, evening came, then 


A dark, gloomy night. It did not rain, but huge clouds rolled 
threateningly, and there were signs of storm. Rosa did not heed them, 
but pursued the same rapid pace at which she had set out. Some 
ruffians tried to stop her, but shrunk back in terror when she looked upon 
them, and vented that dreadful scaring laugh. She was stronger than 
before. In the last village she had stopped a while, and with some re- 
maining pence had purchased a meal much better and more substantial 
than she was entitled to; but the host, a kind man, had a daughter who 
had left him, and well-nigh broken his heart; and as he looked on this 
poor wanderer he remembered his lost child, that she might at the very 
time be in the same way an outcast, and be similarly wretched and 
forlorn. And as he thought how he should bless anybody who would 
help her, his heart melted at the sorrow of poor Rosa VanRuen. 

That seemingly endless journey ! That weary, weary plodding onwards 
with no object in view, no goal to reach, no purpose to achieve! Dark- 
ness without and within ; gloom around and about her ; pain and fatigue 
growing gradually overwhelming. Mercy for Rosa VanRuen ! 

What was that sound, low and murmuring, which came upon her ear ¢ 
Could she have travelled so far? Yes, she was approaching the broad 
ocean. Presently she beheld it, and at the moment the storm broke forth 
with terrific fury. 

She was on the sand. She walked down close to the waves and allowed 
them to wash her feet. A wild delight eame over her. The vivid light- 
ning and rolling thunder but added to that delight. A sense of freedom 
ecstatic in its character filled her bosom. Starvation, fatigue, and misery 
seemed to fall from off her as she thus stood before the vast sea, and she 
sung snatches of joyous songs as higher came the waves and louder raged 
the storm. 

Hush, hush—there came a calm. The moon escaping from a cloud 
cast her rays beautifully over the vast waters. The wind was stilled. 
Peace reigned profound. 

And Rosa VanRuen lay down on the sand and wept. Poor, desolate 
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! Scarce five-and-twenty, handsome still, fragile and delicate, to 
be lying on the cold sand, worn out and dying, with no witness of her last 
throb, and not a heart in all the world to sadden at her fate. 

In what mysterious way it came to pass who shall tell, but reason re- 
turned to Rosa VanRuen in these mournful moments. As the heart’s 
play grew weaker the mind became stronger, and memory started into 
activity. Scenes of early and happy days flitted before the perishing girl. 
The mother’s warm caress was felt again—the father’s joyous speech was 
in her ears—the crowded ball-room was before her—the glittering throng 
—the sweet words of flattery again insinuated themselves—and even the 
music of love, which while it lasted had been so intoxicating and entranc- 
ing, again roused the bruised heart, and filled it with deep rapture. 

And thus she fell asleep. The first faint streaks of morning appeared 
in the east, and the world was about to wake again to bustle and activity, 
but Rosa VanRuen’s rest on the cold sea-shore remained unbroken. 





A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1851, 1852, 1853. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. BUSHBY, 


San Francisco, July, 1852. 


Oaunv, or Woahu, the island in which the principal town is situated, is 
divided by a high range of hills, with many lofty peaks of beautiful forms. 
Towards the north this mountain ridge descends abruptly into a fertile 
plain, but on the south it is intersected by valleys sloping gradually 
towards the shore. Here the heat is great, the grass looks burnt up, 
and vegetation is less luxuriant. 

The Europeans and Americans here are not so numerous as to have 
extirpated all that was peculiar about the aborigines, yet they form so 
important a part of the population as to have very much changed their 
customs. Many things we did not see which had been noted by 
previous voyagers. The frigate was not surrounded by swimming 
nymphs bringing pigs for sale—the canoes did not keep at a respectful 
distance, as if afraid to approach us—nor did we meet with many things 
that we had not been accustomed to see at the other exotic ports where 
we had stopped; and yet there was novelty in the scene around. On the 
bowsprits of the ships near stood naked boys, shouting in the exuberance 
of their mirth, and springing joyfully into the sea to join the men and 
women who were bathing there, and who did not seem at all abashed by 
each other’s proximity, or by their absence of all eostume. 

On landing, we found ourselves in the midst of numerous athletic 
figures, with dark complexions, but most of them dressed pretty much as 
we are accustomed to dress in the North. A man is seldom seen without 
pantaloons, and some covering for his head. ‘The women, on the con- 
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trary, are clad in a fashion peculiar to themselves. Some of them 
enormous parasols, but most of them have no-protection for their heads 
from the burning sun. Their coal-black hair, sometimes crisp and woolly, 
sometimes almost smooth, and flowing in pretty locks, but always very 
thick, is encircled with chaplets of fresh leaves or flowers, and occasional! 
with wreaths of red or yellow artificial flowers. Their faces are b 
with broad noses, protruding lips, and very short chins—certainly not at 
all in accordance with the received rules of beauty. But their eyes are 
so expressive of mildness and goodness that they, in a great measure, re- — 
deem the plainness of their other features. The men have a grave and 
somewhat sullen expression of countenance; there is generaliy a dis- 
agreeable redness in their eyes, their noses are broad, and they have by 
no means the smiling physiognomy of the women. The females wear a 
loose, wide garment, something like a blouse, generally of yellow or some 
other gaudy colour, and they have their feet and legs bare. Fatness is 
esteemed as a great beauty among them. 

Mingling among these native islanders are to be seen Chinese, with 
their high-heeled shoes, their short, wide trousers, and long jackets; 
policemen equipped in green and blue; military chiefs, ridiculous in their 
fancied dignity ; horsemen of all kinds, half-naked children, and a variety 
of Europeans. All these form a motley crowd, and the sounds of the 
many-toned voices fall like a shrill whistling on the ear. If one casts a 
glance into the interior of the houses, one finds the same mingling of 
people, the same jumble of sounds; the only difference is, that within- 
doors there is greater emancipation from the encumbrance of dress, and 
less attention to appearances. 

People passing along or loitering about are constantly to be met on 
the roads outside of the town. Kanaks are sauntering lazily on, carrying 
calabashes with various viands; others on horseback galloping at full 
speed, both males and females, the latter riding like men, with sandals of 
yellow, red, blue, or green on their feet, and little velvet hats crowned 
with gay flowers, and worn above the wreaths which are intermingled 
with the hair. The natives pass most of their time out of doors, which 
their charming climate tempts them and enables them to do. 

I made one or two excursions into the interior, and lodged for three or 
four days in the hut of a native. The sum I paid for this accommoda- 
tion would have procured me all the comforts of life in any of our best 
hotels. However, the people here do not seem to have any just idea of 
the value of money, but always demand some extravagant sum. Willing- 
ness to render assistance without remuneration does not seem to be 
among the catalogue of their virtues. A Frenchman, who was sent out 
by his government to make researches in botany, told me that on one 
occasion the ass he had been riding got into a deep pool, in which it was 
on the point of sinking, and that none of the numerous bystanders would 
take the trouble,of making the smallest effort to save it until they heard 
the chin!:..fffs piastres in his pocket. It is a known fact that these 
islanders have swum around a drowning person, and made a bargain as 
to what amount he could give before they would agree to save him. They 
would offer to guide me to distant places, they would pluck flowers for 
me, remove any obstacle that was in my path, and perform various 
trifling services which I neither wished nor required; but suddenly they 
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would stretch out two fingers, and cry, “Two dollars!" And much 
astonished they would be if I refused their demand. 

My host seemed to be better off than most of his neighbours, th 

his one tery circumstances did not a to be the result of labour, 
I never beheld beings more lazy than this family were. They lay almost 
the whole day, stretched at full length in their hut, half naked, by turns 
eating and sleeping, and it was evidently an awful exertion for them to 
move. This indolence is characteristic of them all. The person with 
whom I lodged owned three huts, which were prettily situated in a wood 
at the foot of a hill. One of these huts was used as a sitting and sleep- 
ing-room, another as a kitchen and eating-room, and the third for various 
other purposes. On a shelf against the wall, in the first mentioned of 
these Ruts, were ranged some calabashes, which served as water-jars; 
others were used as spit-boxes, or spittoons. Though many of the 
customs and superstitions of the olden time are wearing out, these re- 
ceptacles for = are still considered indispensable, and are much valued 
on account of the old belief that, if their contents fall into the hands of 
an enemy, they will acquire the power of averting sickness and other evils 
from the producer. 

On awaking in the morning, their first act was to smoke one or two 
long pipes, which were handed about to the women as well as to the men. 
They were fond of telling long stories to each other, which seemed to 
amuse them all very much, to judge by the laughter these narrations oc- 
easioned. Sometimes they amused themselves by singing; but their 
music was most monotonous, and seemed confined to two or three notes. 
In the evening, when their lamp was lighted, they generally played some 
round game at cards, which kept them awake for an hour or two. 

These islanders were often tattooed all over, some even upon the 
tongue, but most of them on the legs, arms, and chest. I fell in unex- 
pectedly in this i. of the island with a countryman from Gothenburg, 
who had resided here nineteen years with his Kanak wife and his half- 
caste children. He had almost forgotten his own language, though not 
his native land, of which the surrounding hills, he said, often put him in 
mind. 

I met with a pleasant surprise in the course of my next excursion. 
While I was filling my cases with plants on one of the higher hills at a 
considerable distance from the town, I suddenly heard the well-remem- 
bered tones of one of Strauss’s mages. The music came from a villa 
near the foot of the hill. On descending to it, after I had finished my 
botanical errand in the higher altitudes, I found myself in the midst of 
a distinguished circle. The villa, which belonged to the governor of the 
surrounding rich district, was a large building, with a roof projecting so 
far beyond the wall as to preserve a cool space close to the house. It 
was situated near a majestic waterfall, and in the midst of the most 
bewitching scenery. A number of persons were gathered round the 
house listening by turns to a royal band playing modern European 
music, and to their own national airs, sung by eight islanders, among 
whom were two women. ‘These performers—the females with flowers in 
their dark hair—were seated on a mat before the principal door, and held 
in their right hands calabashes, so arranged that they looked not unlike 
tambours de basque, on which they struck with their left hands, while 
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Geoy chanted erensienscty ity, the words of which, I was told, were 


historical recollections of own country. 

We found at this villa the Crown-Prince Alexander, his brother, and 
several dadies and gentlemen of rank. His royal highness was a tall, 
slender very dark in complexion, but not otherwise ill-looking, 
and with lively, pleasant manners. He received us kindly, notwith- 
standing the very unceremonious manner in which we presented 
ourselves. Dancing was going on in the shade, and though there was 
not the same attention to etiquette that prevails in our ball-rooms, 
especially in a circle —o ce of royalty—and the mirth 
was rather exuberant for our ideas of decorum—it was evident that they 

all en) themselves exceedingly. The crown-prince, who, havi 
isi don and Paris, had learned English and French, and whoiad 
previously been educated at Mr. Crook’s academy in the island, pro- 
menaded with us in the garden, where we had a tolerably large allowance 
of champagne and cigars. Dinner was at length announced; and we 
found the viands spread out on the green sward, under the shade of some 
fine trees, while mats were placed for the guests to sit on—a primitive 
arrangement, which was rather trying to our stiff bones. The enter- 
tainment consisted of fish and fowl, stews and ragouts, in — of 
which fingers did ample service. Bread, plates, knives, and forks, were 
ided for owr use; the rest of the party, even the court ladies, dis- 
pensing with these articles of luxury. During the banquet the heights 
around became covered with spectators, who threw wreaths of fern-leaves 
to the guests, who again crowned themselves with them amidst copious 
libations, like the ancient Greeks and Romans. When the repast was 
ended, the party amused themselves by swinging, and we left them thus 


occupied. . 

e met his royal highness re y afterwards, and found that he 
knew how to assume a more dignified deportment than he had evinced at 
the gay meeting in the vale of Nuuanu. 

I shall mention three other entertainments of a more official nature, to 
give you a better idea of this place as it now is. The first was at the 
American consul’s ; here we met the prince and everybody of distinction, 
the merchants, missionaries, and other foreigners, even the master of 
our hotel, who was not a Kanak. The consul’s garden was brilliantly 
illuminated, a splendid supper was served, and later in the evening there 
was dancing; but that could not be commenced until the missionaries 
had gone, fr they considered a polka, a galop, or a waltz, as sinful in 
the extreme, and all artifices of his Satanic Majesty to mislead and cor- 
rupt the hearts of weak mankind. But when they had departed, the 
musicians struck up the favourite dances, and the fashionables of Hono- 
lulu indulged their wicked propensities. 

The next grand occasion was our presentation to his Majesty King 
Kamehameha III., which was conducted with all due ceremony. On 
the outside of the palace stood the king’s life s,in red uniforms, 
who presented arms the moment a general of infantry, who came to meet 
us, —— on the stairs. After passing through a suite of lofty, weil- 
furni apartments, we were ushered into the audience-chamber, where 
the king, surrounded by the princes, ministers, palace officials, and seve- 
ral governors and chieftains, received us. Among the notabilities present 
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I remarked the master of ceremonies, Paki, a warrior of such an extra- 
—— height and size, that the other chiefs, none of whom were at all 
insignificant in stature, looked like children by his side. The minister of 
education, Armstrong, was a sharp-looking little man with a pleasant 
countenance. 

His majesty had the usual dark complexion and inert expression of 
countenance. His face and his languid manner during the ceremony 
seemed to say, ‘“ Would that you would take your departure, and leave 
me in peace!” He wore a handsome uniform of white pantaloons em- 
broidered with gold, and a blue coat covered with gold and orders. The 
ministers and chiefs were likewise stiff with gold from top to toe, and 
sported ribbons and orders. Over the throne on which the king sat, 
suffering from the effects of an accident, were to be seen the arms of the 
country. The walls were adorned with portraits of the king and queen, 
of Louis Philippe, and other potentates ; the room was tastefully fur- 
nished, and on the tables lay handsomely bound books and good engrav- 
ings. After one or two queries addressed by his majesty to our captain 
had been interpreted by Armstrong, we commenced filing past him with 
the usual obeisances ; and we were then taken to another apartment, filled 
also with royal portraits, and where there were some vases of Thorwald- 
sen’s, and a large book, in which we were requested to enter our names. 
This finished the affair, and the king and ourselves were liberated from 
all further ceremonials. 

The day on which we were to sail we were honoured by a visit from 
royalty on board. The queen, who was attended by numerous maids of 
honour, was a rather stout but good-looking woman. She was dressed in 
white, and her principal lady in waiting, Madame Paki, in bright yellow. 
We had a concert on deck for them, and afterwards they partook of a 
déjetiner in the captain’s cabin. And now that I have given you a sum- 
mary of what I myself saw in this group of islands, I shall add a short 
account of their history, social and political. 

The kingdom consists of eight inhabited islands. Oahu is the seat of 
government, but Hawaji, or Owhyhee, is the largest island, and is well 
known from its two volcanoes. All the islands are volcanic; they are 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, but are poor in native animals. I never 
remember having anywhere seen so few birds or insects. The climate is 
very fine. A north-east wind prevails for about nine months in the year, 
and during that time the temperature is almost always the same. <q 
the three winter months the south and west winds are prevalent, an 
these are accompanied by a good deal of rain. 

We remarked, that in the native language of the Sandwich Islanders 
almost every syllable ended in a vowel, and also that the letters K and T, 
L and R, are often confounded. For instance, Kamehameha is often 
called Tamehameha, and Honolulu, Honoruru, which makes it difficult to 
spell their proper names correctly. Their language and ree 4 old tra- 
ditions give evidence that the earliest inhabitants of these islands, as well 


as of the other Polynesian islands, are of the Malay race, and it is pro- 

bable that some of these people originally landed in the Sandwich Islands 

after having struggled over the ocean in their frail canoes. It is extra- 

- ag that a number of their traditions also betray a Hebrew origin. 
e beli 


ef in the Deluge is preserved here, and the ark is said to have 
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on Mauna Rea. They believe that no one existed n the 
except the gods. mon produced from an enormous 
ich a bird that could speak laid upon the sea. There is a sto 

ir Sagus very much resembling history of Joseph and his 
and another of a person who was swallowed by a fish and after- 
cast up. 

I aiden was full of terrors, punishments in this world and dark 
threats for that which is tocome. Their belief in a future state consisted 
in this : that the souls of common men passed to Po—the abode of night— 
where they were either at once annihilated or were consumed by the gods ; 
while the souls of the chiefs, on the contrary, were carried by the god 
Kaonohilehala—the pupil of the sun’s eye—to a place in heaven, where 
they were to live to all eternity. Physical power only was worshipped, 
oe every one had his own favourite god, in whom he put his faith both 
during and war. Gods were to be found for everything ; gods of 
the sharks, the volcanoes, the different seasons of the year. The most 
celebrated among their gods were Popa, Kiha, and Lono, together with 
the goddess Pele, the most terrible of all, whose dwelling was in the 
voleano Kilanea, and whose movements occasioned earthquakes, thunder, 
and lightning ; the locks of whose hair flared like flames in the wind, 
and whose favour was courted with valuable offerings. The images of 
the evil deities were the most honoured. Many ceremonies attended 
the choice of the tree from which these gods were to be hewn, and 
when they were felled either human beings or swine were offered as 
sacrifices. 

Human sacrifices were generally made on great occasions, and it is 
said that Um, after a victory, offered up eighty of his bravest warriors. 
The victims were generally selected we ae wf by the priests, but kept 
in entire ignorance of their doom until the blow was suddenly ten: 9 
The priesthood was hereditary, and the priests were as numerous as they 
were powerful. Every chief had his family priest, and the leading priests 
were those who had the custody of the national gods. Their persons 
were sacred, their aid purchased with rich bribes, and they alone had the 
privilege of practising magic. They had invented a way of strengthen- 
ing their power, namely, declaring anything Zabu. Tabu signified holy, 
and was applied to the thing which was set aside for the use of the eile 
or the priests. Sandal wood, of which a large quantity is exported, was 
declared tabu when they began to become thin, and then no one, under 
pain of death, dared touch them. Even the property of the king and 
the highest chiefs could be declared tabu, and was thenceforth protected 
from every pillage but that of the priests. A more crafty mode of 
bringing every one under the yoke of the priesthood could not have been 
devised. Ata later period, lay members of the community also began 
to make use of tabu, principally with a view of preserving their property, 
and the system became at length so oppressive, that fear and silence 
reigned throughout the country. 

Polygamy, in its most extended scale, existed in the Sandwich Islands, 
and no other marriage ceremony was required than that the bridegroom 
should throw a handkerchief over the bride, and thus espouse her. 
Morality was at a low ebb among them, therefore have the laws recently 
promulgated by the Christian rulers principally been applicable to the 
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state of their morals, and, with the exception of the craving for strong 
drink, perhaps nothing has caused so sel trouble to reform as the utter 
want of morality and propriety among the women. To exchange names 
was a great proof of friendship; and when a person of high rank—for 
instance a king—bestowed a portion of his clothing on an inferior, that 
was a sign that the great man took the other under his protection. It 
is certain that cannibalism prevailed formerly among the aborigines. An 
intoxicating drink, called Ava, was much used, the frightful effects of 
which was sometimes a disease resembling the leprosy. Parents were at 
liberty to destroy their children if they chose ; infanticide was, therefore, 
not unfrequent ; and while their dogs and swine were well taken care of, 
and well fed, their children were often neglected and starved. The posi- 
tion of the woman in the lower classes was exceedingly abject. She 
dared not eat in the presence of her husband, her food was of the 
scantiest, and her labour of the hardest. When a chief died there was a 

neral wailing over the island—which rang from dale to dale and hill 
to hill; beacon-fires were lighted, hair was torn out, pieces of flesh were 
cut from the body—some even put out their eyes in testimony of their 
grief. A sort of despair seemed to overwhelm the people, and throw all 
things into confusion ; disorder prevailed everywhere, and drunkenness 
and all manner of vice had unchecked sway. The skull and legs of the 
a were often preserved, the rest of the body was either buried or 

urned. 

Their social condition was as miserable as their moral and religious 
state was savage and shocking. The inhabitants were divided into 
two distinct classes—the one the idle or consuming, the other the 
working members of the community. The king had power over the 
lives, the freedom, and the property of his subjects. He was the judge 
in all causes, the disposer of everything. Among the landholders, the 
stronger often expelled the weaker from his possessions. There was no 
security for life and property, therefore indolence and apathy became the 
characteristics of the people. Rank was inherited from the female side, 
for this reason : that ‘one’s mother was always known, but it was im- 
possible to be sure of one’s father.” The lower classes were held in the 
most abject subjection by the higher class ; they dared not approach 
them unbidden, or pass near their house. Servants, and other inferiors, 
had to fall on their knees on meeting a chief, and if a Kanak’s canoe 
happened to come in the way of one belonging to a great man, the 
former was run down and sunk without the least pity. Everything aimed 
at impressing the bulk of the people with the idea that the monarch and 
his chiefs were of a higher order of beings than themselves. 

This was the state of the islands when discovered by Cook in 1778, 
and named by him the Sandwich Islands, after Lord Sandwich. There is 
reason to believe, however, that the islands had been visited by Europeans 
at a much earlier period. When Cook made his appearance he was at 
first believed to be a messenger from their god Lono ; they received him 
with all manner of ceremonies as a celestial being, and loaded his ship 
with provisions. But when quarrels afterwards ensued between his crew 
and the natives, the visit ended, as is well known, by the murder of Cook 
in 1779. The unfavourable idea of the inhabitants to which this unfor- 
tunate occurrence gave rise, prevented for a long time any Europeans or 
Americans from visiting these islands, 
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King Kalaniopuu, in the mean time, had died, and the young Kame. 
hou I., his nephew, had possessed himself of the dand With 
him commenced a new dynasty, the introduction of some kind of civili- 
sation, and the foundation of order in society. Endowed with an iron 
will, and inspired by an ardent desire to improve his people, he subdued 
all the islands, compelled the chiefs to acknowledge his power, and applied 
himself Et to study what could be done for the advantage of his 
country. In 1789, two American ships came to the island. A person 
called Young, who landed from one of the ships, was detained by the 
king ; the crew of the other ship dispersed.themselves among the natives, 
ve J were eventually all murdered, with the exception of one man, named 
Davis. These two men, Young and Davis, remained with Kamehameha, 
who made friends and counsellors of them. They taught him the cus- 
toms of their own country, and their practical knowledge was afterwards 
very useful to him in developing the mercantile resources of the islands. 

n the year 1792 arrived Vancouver. His visit was a godsend to the 
king, whose zeal in the cause of reform he directed into proper channels. 
Vancouver brought with him the first horses and horned cattle ever seen 
in the islands, and it is wonderful how these animals have multiplied. 
The fields are covered with cattle—and horses are now so common that 
not a Kanak is too poor to own one. Kotzebue visited these islands in 
1816, and has given a true account of Kamehameha’s undeniable great- 
ness. 

After having conquered all his enemies, made good laws for his sub- 
jects, established some social order among them, and awakened a desire 
for the improvements introduced by the whites, Kamehameha, the father 
and regenerator of his country, died in 1819. 

Kamehameha had two lawful wives. The first was of high birth, and 
the mother of three children ; she was his state wife ; she was treated 
with the utmost respect, and his visits to her were conducted with regal 

mp. The other was his favourite wife, although she had another hus- 
= . She is said to have been a clever and handsome woman. The 
king had, besides, three secondary wives, one of whom had two daughters, 
both married to their half-brother, Liholiho, who again was the lover of 
his stepmother. That such vice was tolerated, shows how low was the 
standard of morality even among the highest and most cultivated of the 
islanders. 

Liholiho adopted his father’s mode of government, and under him 
commenced a struggle between the Pagan worship and the Christian 
faith, which ended, for a time, in the overthrow of both, so that the 
natives were left without any semblance of religion at all. At length 
some young Sandwich Islanders repaired to North America for education, 
and through their agency the first missionaries were sent to the island in 
the year 1820. These men did a great deal of good, but the king was 
afraid that the English would be offended at his admission of North 
Americans, which they might construe into a preference for the United 
States, and he wrote a letter to King William, placing the Sandwich 
Islands under the protection of Great Britain. In 1823 he and Kama- 
mala made a voyage to London, attended by some of the principal 
islanders. They were well received by the aristocracy ; but both died 
soon after of the measles. The frigate Blonde conveyed their remains 
back to their native islands. 
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The advent to the throne of the present king, Kamehameha IIL, 
was speedily followed by religious warfare among the professors of dif- 
ferent a and the different sects who wished to make proselytes on 
the island ; and some of the greatest maritime powers of Europe sought 
at the same time to frighten by their cannon this small, weak, and half- 
savage nation into measures which might serve their various interests. 
The struggles for supremacy between the Roman Catholic priests and 
the Protestant nindeudanii had congregated there, were, to say the 
least of them, unchristian, and also impolitic, among a people who were 
just emerging from heathenism and entering on the career of civilisa- 
tion, and had well-nigh replunged them into paganism and barbarism. 
However, the Protestant clergy triumphed, for every post under the go- 
vernment was soon occupied - them, and they took almost the whole 
administration of affairs into their own hands. The French, who had 
endeavoured to gain a permanent footing in the Sandwich Islands, found 
themselves obliged to relinquish the scheme ; and they indemnified them- 
selves by their success at Otaheite, or Tahiti. The English subsequently 
made some demonstration against the king ; but at length these as 
ended, and since then the native ruler has lived in peace with the Euro- 
pean powers, and has been steadily carrying out his plans of constitutional 
and national reform. 

Thus, in the course of thirty years, has a state arisen under our eyes, as 
it were. Thirty years ago, heathen darkness obscured all truth and 
knowledge, and fettered every resource; idols were worshipped, human 
sacrifices were offered up to them, and despotism paralysed every one. 
By the civilised world the Sandwich Islands were looked upon merely as 
some bare rocks, whose dangerous bays brought death to the shipwrecked 
mariner—the fire from the volcano of Mauna Loas alone indicating the 
situation of these inhospitable islands. Now, there exists there a well- 
regulated state, where freedom and the rights of mankind are recognised. 
It has been often asserted, that notwithstanding the much boasted eivilisa- 
tion of the inhabitants, these islands have but changed masters; that the 
natives have become slaves of foreign intruders; that the ancient barbarism 
is not extinct; and that religion is merely on the lips. But there is no 
truth in these assertions; and the missionaries have no¢ laboured in vain. 
That the projected improvements have not yet been fully carried out, 
should not surprise those who recollect how slow is the progress of reform 
in their own superior native lands. There is now scarcely an individual 
in these islands who cannot read, write, and count ; what rapid strides has 
not agriculture made. The islands produce a quantity of sugar of excel- 
lent quality, coffee that can bear comparison with that of Mocha, tobacco 
as good as that which grows in the West Indies, rice, maize, and various 
fruits. And when it is remembered how short a time has elapsed since 
these islands lay almost uncultivated, it may be asked, what may they not 
become—situated as they are half-way between New Holland, China, and 
America—when foreign capital and foreign speculation shall have deve- 
loped those resources which the indolence of the natives have hitherto left 


unemployed ? 
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THE ADMINISTRATION AND. OPPOSITION. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Marxep by the usual premonitory symptoms on the part of the 
satisfied and dissatisfied divisions of the public, or, as some call them, of 
the “masses,” the season of parliamentary action recommenced. The 
party writers out of place treated the world, for some time antecedently 
to the royal speech, with luminous expositions of the sins of omission and 
commission by the minister and his friends ; and the same kind of censures 
were echoed from the other side of the Channel, though from different 
motives. Here the motive cause was the desire of place; on the other 
side of the Channel, jealousy of England, and a hatred of free institu- 
tions. The attacks of the Conservative party at home were supposed to 
be moderated by the apprehension that they might be led into a track 
tending to their disadvantage, should a freak of fortune “ pitchfork” them 
into office again. They appeared not to have forgotten their indiscretion 
in handing over Peel to all the malignities of party rage for supporting 
free trade, and the ill-effect of following the example they denounced 
before their anathemas had cooled. They foolishly dreamed that they 
should thus succeed in clinching the rotten nail they had driven to fix 
themselves in place. They had no qualms of conscience upon their 
shameless tergiversation. It was an unlucky affair for them, too, that they 
blundered about the short-sightedness of the people. The wisdom ac- 
quired from this morsel of experience made them careful. Until the 
session opened, they confined their hostility to the discreet choice and use 
of common-place. Mr. Disraeli’s old clothes-bag, emptied and replenished 
over and over to support his latest change, and the demand for antique 
fashions in trade and creed, however ragged and timeworn, came to be 
accompanied with a cry so subdued, that the honourable gentleman’s 
portion of his party had to sustain the rebuke of Major Beresford, the 
unflinching denizen of the anti-ministerial Monmouth-street, for laxity in 
his calling. The contracted monosyllable came too faintly upon the ear 
of that chieftain, before whom even the illustrious Earl of Derby trembled 
as the rebellious lieutenant played the cat in the dove-house. The living 
head of the Stanleys must have more than once wished, from his talk, 
that the contumacious major had been troubled with a sore throat, sooner 
than have thrown division into a party once so united in inconsistency. 
The reconcilement which has since crusted over the difference is, we 
suspect, only chagrin baptised with the name of friendship. Even where 
the desire of mischief may be common, real cordiality may not always 
exist. The contumacy of. which we speak was a folly without a tempta- 
tion; as frail an affair as the major's old disciple of that name was as a 
man. With these considerations we do not anticipate a hundredth part 
of the injury to the ministry from the Opposition that its intentions 
warrant. There must be something of the popular element in the shaft 
that is to ar yee an administration in England. The two Conservative 
factions glued together anew and varnished up, after celebrating their 
re-alliance, before parliament met, over turtle, until it might be imagined 
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they had been transmigrated into a cooing flock of the feathered tribe of 
the same name, hob-nobbed each other, and no doubt crowned the glass 
with the sentiment of “ Speedy place and soon,” as old Sir William Curtis 
would have phrased it. Nor is this all. The people of England are be- 
come as of one mind in regard to the political stolidity of the Opposition 

y—a stolidity not alone a fault, but a crime where pretension to 
something better once obtained confidence. 

Dismissing the “ regular’? Opposition, so called to distinguish it from 
that wavering line of policy which gives or withholds support by fits and 
starts to obtain a reputation for disinterestedness, we come to the popular 
feeling: how were matters as to that? There were the customary pre- 
monitory symptoms, but not a united —_— to any important measures, 
except to the income-tax. As usual, before the recess closed, there were 
certain anti-ministerial exhibitions among those who really believe every 
"or ag can be redressed by a government, and those who, neither be- 
leving nor caring about it, must say something to make themselves 
notorious among their kind. In the first of these categories must be 
placed a numerous body of builders’ workmen out of employ, partly in 
consequence of the season, and partly generated by the enormous over- 
building continually going forward, as if the metropolis is to extend itself 
for ever. This, of course, is laid at the door of the government in place of 
the inclement season, and the continual outlay of capital in building- 
speculations. Then meetings were got up to consider the position of the 
poor needlewomen—badly enough off, Heaven knows! Of this evil, 
“bad government” is declared the cause, since, were it not for being ill- 
governed, England would become ascene of perfect happiness, from John 
O’Groats to Cape Cornwall. Then some demagogue declares that it is 
treason towards the people to deny the six points of the charter, and thus 
keep the nation in its present misery, as no good will accrue until the 

rer classes legislate for the rest. Here an orator, who makes a trade 
of his addresses wherever he can ferret out a discontent, calls for universal 
suffrage ; and there some pardoned felon mounts the rostrum to declare 
how shamefully the government behaves towards disinterested lovers of 
their country like himself. Provisions carry a high price—this is the 
government again, which prevents our sharing as usual in the trivial 
luxury of apple-dumplings—no matter that the Devon and Hereford 
orchards failed last year. Ministers combine with the landed interest to 
keep up the present high prices of provisions—this, while the ports are 
open, and the duties are no longer existent. If there be monopoly in 
Mark-lane, or middlemen stand between the slopseller and shirt-makin 
woman—if the carcase monopolist interpose between the grazier mm 
butcher, it is the fault of the authorities—why does not parliament make 
laws to set all this right? Is not this a proof of bad government? “ Let 
us get into parliament,” cries the Chartist, “we will set all right; put 
down political economy, and prevent there being a beggar in the land.” 

Now all these complainings are the result of an ignorance which it is 
the custom to flatter, and of the use of the word “people” without 
defining the term. This increase of complaints is always observable just 
before parliament assembles. No well-informed persons of any political 
colour support them until they take an aspect of truthfulness, Abettors 
echo such complaints, false or true, make a profit by them, and run mis- 
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taken persons deeper into error as to their foundation. The session once 
commenced, the mistaken ascriptions die off, or become absorbed in topics 
resting on @ better foundation, or originating in parliament itself. For 
of the evils of which complaint is thus made, our rapid increase in 

ns is the cause, combined with our insular position, which prevents 
the exit of a superfluous population, without the condition of possessi 
sufficient wealth to transport themselves to vacant lands. Could the 
labourer put his foot at once from England upon the shores of Canada 
or Australia, we should hear less of the sufferings of the poorer classes, 
We want elbow-room for our population ; but this is a different question 
from that before us, too voluminous for further comment. 

The House met at the period fixed, and the union of the Opposition so 
lately divided was tested. In the House of Lords, the Earl of Derby 

ke with that reckless eloquence which for many years he has ex- 
hibited; at one time in support, at another in opposition to almost every 
sentiment and every political party; to-day a Whig, to-morrow a 
Tory, or one knows not what—a singular example of political incon- 
sistency. It might be supposed that, from his lordship’s small reputation 
in the public view as a politician, he would be more careful in husband- 
ing it. To do all the mischief possible in damaging an opponent may be 
a principle in a time like our own, when Christianity is so much im- 
proved; but it argues a forgetfulness inexcusable not to recollect that 
mischief is too precious a thing to throw away. His lordship’s censures 
were confined to declamatory assertions, and to giving advice to his 
brother peers to demand a pledge for the repeal of the income-tax in 
1860; a point not at all relevant to the debate before the House. The 
royal speech was declared “ meagre;” as if royal speeches were in- 
tended to be much otherwise. “Pity ’tis, ’tis so;” but it is a separate 
question about changing such speeches into manifestoes or statements de 
omnibus rebus. His lordship alluded to the King of Siam as one 
monarch with whom we were at peace, as if he were the only sovereign 
amiable towards us. He declared we were to blame for the part we had 
acted in the cases of Neufchatel and Naples, in regard to Italian liberty, 
and the bombardment of Canton; in fact, for everything. Our foreign 
affairs were all sources of misgiving to his lordship. It is unfortunate 
that some statesmen proceed to such lengths in their assaults of an oppo- 
nent, that, like certain historians, they will deliberately deviate from the 
correct line to satisfy their antipathies, and to serve their own p 
even justify Satan’s first rebellion. The royal speech has, from long 
custom, become little more than a form, of which it is competent, we 
imagine, for any peer to propose an alteration into a document long 
enough to fill a blue-book. To lay open the prospective objects of the 
cabinet would be exceedingly inconvenient to any administration, if it 
were only for the premature questionings which it would occasion from 
members at all times and seasons. Lord Derby must have known this; 
and if his lordship did not all the world did, and that if he himself were 
in Rome he snl do as Rome does. Of what value, then, were his lord- 
ship’s arguments? Could they hold water even before the senators of 
Gotham? The effort of Earl Grey, by moving an amendment, did not 
help the Opposition, the non-contents in number being nearly thrice the 
contents. 
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Mr. Disraeli, in the Lower House, evidently took his clue from the 
noble lord at the head of the Opposition. No doubt they had talked 
the matter over beforehand—all was concocted for the occasion, so far; 
at least, as to secure getting both on the back of the same hobby. Not 
in his wonderful plotless stories did Mr. Disraeli, in playing his a 
draw more largely on imagination, as he was happy told by Lord 
Palmerston, in answering charges heard of by the House that eveni 
for the first time. What was it but “imagination” that made England 
—thank Heaven! it was a flight of fancy—the “ instigator” of a per- 
manent guarantee of Austria’s Italian dominions, or of a secret treaty 
made at her “instance” to that effect, covering her rulers with disgrace. 
This was the gist of the charge made to stigmatise the government. 
A military convention between two powers, known to a third, never acted , 
= from the contingency on which it was based never occurring—that 
of a war between Austria and Russia—a thing gone by. What was the 
motive of the revival but to darken the conduct of Mr. Disraeli’s political 
opponents? It would have been little short of infamy for the ministers of 
England to have secretly instigated a treaty giving up Italy to Austria, 
with the avowal of an opposite feeling to the British people. The in- 
stigation of such a treaty by the ministry, and England’s guarantee to it, 
were equally a romance. 4 the support of such an act, 


His reasons were fancies, 
His facts were romances, 
Which nobody can deny, 


might well be applied to Mr. Disraeli’s speech, so happily put together, 
“so clever,” as the ladies always say of the last novel published. Deeply 
imbued with the speaker’s energy of manner, it was further enlivened at 
the reflection of his friends having become one and indivisible A ones It 
was undoubtedly one of his loftiest essays, well argued in the absence of 
foundation. Nothing, indeed, could be more in character, more attractive, 
and more ostensibly earnest. Nothing indicated the bygone disciple of 
O’Connell, or of Lord George Bentinck, the last of the “heroes.” The 
honourable gentleman’s talent, happiness of allusion, and eloquence, 
wanted nothing but the unimportant auxiliary of fact, some scintillation 
of truthfulness to win all sorts of praises. The premier was only home 
pees when so heavily charged. Was this little fact forgotten in the 
fire of the orator ? 

It was of no moment whether the convention was signed or not by the 
two Powers, because it was never operative. Lord Palmerston’s mistake 
as to the signature he himself rectified. Why pertinaciously seek to 
impart life to a caput mortuum? What construction can be put on such 
an act by people who have not Mr. Disraeli’s bitterness of p i 
pointment “to prick the sides of their intent ?’’ In concocting a charge 
= @ minister in power, it is well to be consistent, to master every 
oy of a case, and not to imagine that a public servant, who fills so 

igh a position, is placed there only to be baited from spleen or wre ad 
amusement. The attacks of the Tory leader in the Commons wanted sub- 
stance ; they were niggling and petty; they dropped through the sifter, 
and the fire died out, for want of honest fuel, after a flare-up that por- 


tended a mighty conflagration. 
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We want to see the business of the country proceed, and the Houses of 
Parliament scenes of debate for the general good, not arenas for the decla- 
mation of party errors. From whence could Mr. Disraeli have obtained 
the matters to which he gave the colouring of facts, calculated to wound 
his antagonists? Had ie honourable gentleman considered, as the on 
dit of the crowd, the source from whence he inferred that there had been 
conferences between Lord Clarendon and Count Cavour regarding Italy, 
and that while those conferences were in progress, the Italian dominions 
of Austria had been guaranteed to her by a secret treaty with France, 
fully approved by England, he had acted wisely. Nothing could be 
more improbable, to an intellect uninflamed with an overdose of party 
zeal, than such a story. Those who make reckless assertions, if sincere, 
show that they have so little judgment that they place it at the mercy of 
an easy ity. What minister in this country would dare the hazard, 
at least since the death of Lord Londonderry, of venturing such an act? 
Yet Mr. Disraeli averred it as a fact. It was used in the same way in the 
House of Lords, by the leader of the Opposition there. Time was that in 
the British senate assertions were considered unimpeachable truths; and 
there was little chance of a debate upon mere rumours, the absurdity of 
which at once spoke their worthlessness. On the wars in Persia and 
China the changes were rung against the minister, while the papers re- 
garding both were not before the House. It is allowable, perhaps, that 
wrong motives should be attributed to the party in power, when truth is 
so much out of sight. It is the price to be ae | for a high position; but 
it is not just that the country should be imbued with false ideas upon 
measures that are of importance to its welfare, because the feeling of 
political enmity must be gratified, before grounds either for praise or 
censure can be correctly known. Mr. Disraeli must have some weight 
attaclied to his name, talents, and position. He must hold them all 
chea most injurious thing. Perhaps the friends of the honourable 

tleman think nothing of a name in public life. They have a prece- 

t. There was a Bishop of Cagliari, whose name was Lucifer, in the 
fourth century. 

The late war was not begun by the ministers who brought it so tri- 
umphantly to a conclusion. Lord Palmerston came into power under 
singular circumstances. His lordship had to conduct the government at 
a moment when the utmost confusion reigned in more than one depart- 
ment connected with the military service. Gradually measures were 
amended, the previous deficiencies made up, the demands for reparation 
supplied, complaints, except as regarded the ill-direction of their duties 
by some of the military leaders, were no longer heard. All proceeded in 
a smooth and noiseless manner, and but for the expenses we should have 
searcely felt that hostilities existed. A slight Diets between the 
belligerents was treated of by a conference, which, for want of other 
matter, was tortured into an accusation; the mere existence of the 
conference being made a charge for want of something of a more serious 
character with which to taunt the government. 

When Lord Palmerston came into office he was borne in upon the shoul- 
ders of the people. ‘The court had little relish for a minister whose 
popularity was an offence to some foreign powers, and whose notions 
were too English for monarchs who rule with absolute sway. He was, 
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also, too apt, in place of expressing himself ambiguously for the conve- 
nience of double constructions in diplomacy, to deliver himself in unmis- 
takable lan . The premier’s statements have not been marked in 
i t t want of ness and candour we have too often ob- 
served in high posts. We take it that Lord Palmerston directs his own 
cabinet on all important points, and is not inclined to suffer his coadju- 
tors to play at cross-purposes. In examining the details of his adminis- 
tration, except in not making a greater stand in the Chelsea Inquiry 
affair, we are at a loss to discover a single instance in which his ] ip 
has not acted up to the public expectation during a ‘crisis of very con- 
siderable difficulty. It may be said, in his defence, that the duties of 
the minister for war and the commander-in-chief were not at the com- 
mencement sufficiently defined. We imagine the public will think with 
us, that there could no doubt about the matter in a constitutional 
sense. In that sense we do not recognise a commander-in-chief and 
staff belonging to a force that only exists — tolerance, to whom 
we pay no obedience, and who are only second-rate servants of the 
ublic. Every executive minister is recognised by the constitution, and 
rd Panmure, or any of his successors, should such results occur again 
as took place in relation to the Chelsea Inquiry, by seven military men 
who were never at the scene of action, and knew no more about it than 
ourselves ; who, with no slight impolicy as regards their calling, set rea- 
son and fact so grossly at defiance—should such results occur again, 
we shall know how to deal with the case. The jealousy of our fathers 
regarding the army was not unfounded ; and what is more remarkable in 
the recent exhibition of incapacity on the part of too many of the 
leaders, the inferior officers sol men displayed unparalleled skill, courage, 
and constancy, while they became blameless sacrifices to ignorance of 
duty in superiors. The circumstances, it is true, were novel, and the 
premier and minister for war manfully asserted the virtue of the commis- 
sioners’ report ; its truth was pine tera on all sides, and yet that 
truth remains unsealed. Is there again, in later days, a power behind the 
throne greater than the throne itself? The present Administration has 
carried on the business of the country with firmness and equanimity : 
the machine has worked smoothly. ‘The enemies of the ministry have 
not been able to attack more than a few petty salient points, although 
the desire of mischief was never stronger ; and in those attacks they have 
been defeated. 

Careless and corrupt in the use of the franchise, some call for a pure 
government, crying tor reform, who do not, or will not, perceive that 
there can be no corrupt government without a corrupt peo le. Advance 
we must; let us, then, go onward upright on our legs like men, rather 
than on all-fours like debased animals. Let us ripen into electoral 
integrity before we add to the evil which the Reform Act has not yet 
cleared away. It would be invidious now, when the existence of the House 
of Commons is so near its final term, to analyse its component parts, to 
class its members according to their presumed efficiency, or dissect the 
motives and modes of their election. We can only express, in consider- 
ing some cases, a little of that passion which involuntarily affects us 
when we see a fly in amber, and this totally irrespective of any political 
attachments. It is this and similar failures in the results of the Reform 
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evading its plainest intentions, that make the public so deaf to the 
calls for reform ; it is the hopelessness of electoral purity by the 


of the people. It is no small proof of the r’s abilit 
“nant able to carry on the public business with cach heterogeneous 


rials as existed within the walls of parliament during the last 
It is true, he was aided by the divisions in the anti-ministerial 
party, which rendered it of late less formidable, but more by his own 

uanimity. Still there was a want of fixed principles of action too 
often displayed, which rendered the ministers’ position hazardous, and 
stamped some of their friends with inconsistency. 

There never existed an Administration in which, if evidence go for any- 
thing, the public were more confiding. The proofs of this are sufli- 
ciently obvious in the peaceful state of the country. Jt is due to that 
same Administration to assert that it has won its way fairly. Little has 
been heard of any internal differences in its composition ; and if rumour 
be correct, the premier has kept a smart hand over the working men in 
the government departments. No one possesses more active habits; and 
his experience being great, the art of managing his cabinet without 
playing the dictator too broadly, seems to have originated that equable 
temperament throughout, which is as agreeable in political labour as in 
that of any other species of toil. The foreign transactions of the cabinet, 
as far as we know them, have been marked with the desire to restore 
and render permanent public tranquillity throughout Europe, factious 
opponents notwithstanding. The discontented with peace, who even 
now make the peace a y be against the government, are dangerous 
counsellors. We could see no fault throughout the negotiations with 
Russia, as some ill-judging people declare there was. If there was a 
difference of any' moment it was speedily healed; and the firmness of 
Lord Palmerston’s cabinet was placed beyond question by the non- 
ae wal of our fleet from the Black Sea until every point was 
se 

There have been none of those disturbances in the metropolis or 
the provinces which marked the rule of many former administrations. 
Gentleness, and not severity, have been the weapons used upon all occa- 
sions; and this of itself has told how much better it is to rule by calmness 
and right reason than by straining laws to meet particular cases, or the 
system of perjured spies for auxiliaries, amidst a glaring deficiency 
of moral courage. To those who assert that there are none of the old 
causes existing for public disturbance, it may be replied that the de- 
ficiency of such causes arises from more equable government, from 
greater regard for popular feeling, and an essential change in the habits 
and feelings of the aristocracy. The change cannot be denied; and if 
the aristocracy play the right game it may retain the leadership, and 
take a stronger hold of the popular regard than it ever had before, 
since it is only for it to hatin certain absurd notions, grounded upon 
unworthy traditions and assumptions, and to act with sincerity as the 
leaders of the people, and it will make up for the ground it lost at the 
commencement of the present century not yet recovered. The middle 
class is not mentally improving; it seeks wealth with toil, obtains it at 
death’s door, and dies crying still, like the horse-leech, “Give! give!” 
The excessive competition in business, and the insatiable lust of gain, 
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absorb all its faculties. Men die aimless at anything worthy of men. 
The poorer classes are fast imbibing knowledge. Those born to family 
and wealth have seen the necessity of accommodating themselves more 
to the dictates of reason, and to the fact that the last traces of feudal 
manger must soon disappear altogether as unworthy of the age. We 

lieve that the middle classes are retrograding ; that the “froth” and 
the ‘‘dregs” of our population, to speak after Voltaire, are both amend- 
ing. The middle class has no time to advance further its mental culture. 
All who can recal the social party, or the evening conversation, for 
example, of the past, so as to compare them with those of the present 
day, must perceive the great falling off in every topic the knowledge of 
which cannot be acquired from the columns of a newspaper, often neither 
the best nor the most truth-telling of its order. We never remember 
when the enjoyment arising from intellectual conversation was less effee- 
tive among the middle classes than at present. 

The policy of the government has been seconded by public feeling, to 
which it owes a good deal of its success. ‘To find no holes to pick in the 
best cabinet would be extraordinary. A patent and faultless adminis- 
tration cannot be expected; as Geoffrey Gambado tells us about dealing in 
horse-flesh, we cannot have a horse without a fault, the object is to get a 
better horse than our neighbour. With all due respect for Lord Pal- 
merston, we do not vouch for the superior excellence of his lordship’s 
cabinet to one which imagination might picture, we only think it the best 
at present attainable, and his lordship the only individual that can fill so 
well the distinguished post which he occupies. If this is doubted, let 
those whom the Crown would call upon in his place be tested by a = 
But the present ministry has been put to a novel trial in parliament. 
Allegations made against it have been sustained by presumptions in rela- 
tion to the future. Heretofore it was thought time enough to punish an 
offence when it had been committed. To hang a man upon a criminal 
prognostication is worse than making giants to slay them. Yet we have 
seen a specimen of this novel system of politico-juridical action, marking 
the animus that prompted it, under the golden rule of Lidford law, so 
favoured of assailants conscious of a bad cause : 


First hang and draw, 
They try the cause by Lidford law. 


A series of cross-questions, calculated to extract the perspective views 
of the government, inferences for evidence, and then a verdict of “ guilty” 
by implication. Such is a portion of the customary proceedings in similar 
cases. Mr. Gladstone exhibited some little tendency to this line of prac- 
tice in his speech, which we regretted to observe, because he seems never 
to forget that free-trade principles are as yet but partially carried out. 
He once censured the financiers of Lord Derby’s party ; can he now feel 
brotherhood for them? He belongs to the vigorous youth of finance; 
will he marry that youth to its toothless age, to a worn-out hag im the 
science? A trial for prognosticated. guilt, exemplified in Mr. Disraeli’s 
bag of indictments, will ly suit Mr. Gladstone’s advanced position. 
Mr. Disraeli might see utility in dealing with that which had no recog- 
nised existence, . one nothing cannot be answered. Who can expect 
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substance in moonshine exhibited by a magician touting his show most 
eloquently with every rhetorical figure that can set it off ? It was an 
absurd mode of proceeding, it is true, and absurdity is only a folly, unless 
when it declares itself wisdom. The aim was too — em Little 
John and Robin Hood over-acted their farce, and Mr. Giadstone ought 
to ive that even a tendency to the alliance would be injurious to him- 
elt. There is no part of our Redan policy that was not assailed. Earl 
Grey moved an amendment, which might have had some weight had we 
entered upon a war with a European power. It was in effect a censure 
upon the ministry for not calling parliament together upon the announce- 
ment of Persian hostilities. (The House saw no reason for this, since such 
a step could not have changed the circumstances of the war or removed 
the cause. Promptness of action was necessary. A similar amendment 
should have been added in regard to China, to give the proceeding a con- 
sistent character. The speech of the noble earl was feeble in the main 
argument. The government was charged with invading Persia, after 
Persia had invaded and captured a city or territory which she engaged 
by treaty not to attack or capture. On remonstrance, no redress was 
given. In such a case, whether we sent an army to Herat itself or to 
Bushire, or anywhere else in the Persian territory, it would be imma- 
terial. But this was not an Indian but a British war; parliament should 
have been consulted on the matter, and time lost—time, so precious a thing 
in the misfortune of any war. There seemed something captious in a 
complaint thus grounded. An Indian war is, to all intents and purposes, 
a British war. Herat was a main route to India for an enemy. Lord 
Derby stated that he did not sanction the Persian war. Nobody did the 
noble lord the injustice to suppose so. That war, right or wrong, was the 
act of the existing ministry, and we need not seek further fora reason. It 
was, therefore, superfluous to announce his lordship’s non-approval. Thus 
all through the proceedings at the opening of the session we trace the 
motives of the actors, and regret to find them by no means of a more ele- 
vated character than usual. The attacks on the ministry had no breadth. 
They were petty, little, soaked to saturation in the spirit that indicates less 
of the love of country than of the vulgar desire of place. Then there were 
—— attacks on the government; for what can cool friends or de- 
clared foes do in the way of saying something but take the easiest road in 
fault-finding? It is a resource always at hand, and then it is so much 
more easy to pull to pieces than direct how to construct or amend in 
sober earnest. 

If we were to credit the Opposition, England was never so ill-governed 
before ; yet the charges made against the government are in effect the 
old stories urged against cabinets of all shades of colour. If there had 
been any originality in the Opposition, something new would have been 
struck out. ‘Toujours perdrix, M. l’Evéque,” as the French monarch 
said, “must we have no fare but partridges?” While reform is at a 
stand-still, and, as we trust they are, the people begin to purify them- 
selves by recollecting their duties, removing electoral carelessness and 
corruption, it would not be amiss to draw a comparison between the 
government of this great country down to the termination of the first 
score _ of the present century and at present. Influence will at all 
times have its weight, but there is nothing in the government that ap- 
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proaches the corruption among public men which existed a little time ago; 
while we are afraid that if we went into a borough, purse in hand, we 
should find as much readiness among electors, provided secrecy could be 
secured, to touch the bribe, as was ever found of old. It is the fear 
of penalty, not of faithlessness to trust, that restrains and overpowers the 
enemies of integrity. Electoral virtue, like other virtue, will dwell with 
the few. To remove this aptitude of preferring self to the public benefit, 
we believe there is no security but engrafting a due sense of the weight 
of his public duty on an elector’s mind,—a task in a money-griping com- 
munity much more difficult than is commonly imagined. For if we are tired 
of the mode in which parliament drawls along; if it will neither actively 
carry forward the proposals of the administration nor originate any of 
itself, we must ascribe it to the inefficiency of our representatives in theif 
duties. There is much to do, it is admitted on all sides, but those who 
should act with vigour think of their private concerns, and make their 
public trusts a stepping-stone to their interests. No government can 
resist the popular impulse in this country. That must be an impolitic 
administration which will, in the face of popular lukewarmness, attempt to 
carry measures of moment, and risk defeat, not from the nature of the 
measures themselves, but from the popular indifference to the interests of 
the nation at large; in fact, to everything beyond their own threshold. 
It is a much more difficult thing for a minister to overcome a popular 
apathy arising out of overwhelming interests in private affairs, a 
lethargic state of feeling in relation to the general good, than it is to 
face a powerful parliamentary opposition. We do not doubt that we 
attribute the state of public measures to the right cause, if we trace back 
to the popular neglect in the choice of representatives the real impedi- 
ment to sober advance and to the improvement of our institutions. 
When Mr. Roebuck, in the north, the other day, alluded to meanness 
of mind in a representative, through which a minister occasionall 
gained the support of a member in parliament, in which there was nail 
truth, the honourable gentleman did not, as he might have done, point 
out the utter disregard of the electors to the abilities and character of 
those whom they send into parliament, who are thus easily cozened by 
ministerial notice. How often do we find wonder expressed by people of 
no very profound judgment at selections made to fulfil the very im- 
portant duty of popular representatives—men destitute of high-minded- 
ness. Whatever some persons may think of it, this has become, too, a 
frequent subject of remark as to the uncertainty and difficulty it creates 
in a house which, not being exposed to the one Mo of hereditary incom- 
petency, should be imagined the more capable of taking care of the public 
interests. 

We have no idea of a change of ministers in the event of a general 
election, which must be soon expected. Let any one versed in the state 
of parties endeavour to huddle together a cabinet adapted to the common 
necessities of the country, and see what can be made of the materials in 
hand. We have a plenty of the ‘Forcible feebles,” it is true—forcible 
in words but feeble in works, without the ability to be otherwise. In the 
House of Lords we have the Earls of Aberdeen and Derby. The first, 
though experienced, would hardly be called again to power, though he 
was as a minister more the victim of the faults of others than of his own. 
March—vou. C1x. NO. CCCCXXXV. Z 
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Then there is Lord Derby, under whose petulance we could never think 
ourselves safe, however willing the noble lord might be “ to be all things 
to all men” once more. Mr. Gladstone or Lord John Russell could hardly 
be nominated, the first because we might fear his political as well as 
religious faith, and the second because he has fearfully fallen in the 

eral estimation. Both these public men exhibit at present a don’t- 
caring sort of front in parliament, which may mean something or not 
as the wind blows, but they can hardly expect to succeed each with his own 
piece of marquetry in securing the general confidence. Besides, an ocean 
of contradictions, averments, and apostasies from principle must be 
mingled in a stirabout, and gulped down to achieve an end deficient in 
moral influence. As to professions and promises, the game has been too 
long played off with them to answer again, by deceivmg the public as to 
the disinterestedness of an opposition. 

The sins of the ministry, on the contrary, are pretty well declared by 
their opponents. They amount to nothing, placed in the balance against 
their successes. In all events, if we proceed slowly we proceed on sound 
principles. Our country is not compromised, while it maintains its high 
station. The charges, therefore, may be summed up in the mountain 
brought tobed. We do not pretend to grope in the entrails of the future 
for what may some day happen, although we are certain we know the 
eveuts of to-morrow to the full as well as any of our neighbours, except 
Mr. Disraeli. That gentleman, the Opposition soothsayer, might write 
a book of prophecies. He has one advantage over all prophets, from 
Balaam to Brothers, in being able to discern and describe bygone things 
which only came to pass in his own cranium, and to alan revela- 
tions of events of which he is himself the father. It is said by some 
persons that when Mr. Disraeli, interrupting, declared he had seen the 
treaty between England, Austria, and France, guaranteeing Italy to 
Austria, Lord Palmerston stopped in his speech as if taken aback, and 
then proceeded. ‘This, not reported in all the statements given of the 
debate, certain writers made use of against the premier as if he had 
been caught in his attempt to mask an important fact. The truth is, his 
lordship was startled at the assertion of England's “ instigation”—as- 
tounded. How could he be otherwise, when he found imagination take 
the place of fact? That which was natural to other men was natural in 
a minister. Fiction alone tells in our present literature; we have quite 
enough of it in law, why not make it a rule in politics, and, in place of 
Pitt and Puffendorff, study Gay’s Fables? Finally, as matters stand, 
and the Derby and Beresford wound is skinned over, we must prepare 
for a state of determined party hostility throughout the session, in order 
that the Opposition may be enabled to console itself as Moloch did, in 
the sentiment that its action “ if not victory is yet revenge.” 

Such seems to be the irresistible conclusion from the Opposition at- 
tempt to make England the mstigator of a convention between France 
and Austria to enslave Italy, in place of a just and necessary convention 
of a military nature, originating in a contingency that never occurred. 
The action to which it related had ceased—indeed, was nearly forgotten 
—when Mr. Disraeli played the resurrection-man, and exhumed to per- 
vert it. To what ends—there’s the rub! To what ends but to make the 
Queen’s ministers appear hypocrites, double-dealers, destitute of honour 
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or patriotism. Thus to damage them, and clear the way for those who 
have twisted, tumbled, and turned head over heels again and again before 
every political idol whose worship would serve their turn, and failing at 
last to serve their turn have become the iconoclasts of their own gods. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the earliest practicable moment, 
detailed the budget in great part, and gave general satisfaction by the 
reduction of the income-tax, which was pretty well understood as 
coming to pass before. Complaints were silenced, and another weapon 
abstracted from the stores of the Opposition. A number of bills and 
measures were proposed, relating to the bank charter, tickets of leave, 
statute law, wills, marriages, divorces, and others which, it is to be 
hoped, will not meet the fate of the many measures proposed during the 
last session, owing to the laxity of our representatives in their duties, 
from their non-attendance in numbers suflicient to overcome the compact 
phalanxes always interested in the abuses by which they profit, such as 
the ecclesiastical courts, and the like. In regard to these intolerable 
nuisances, and all that touches ecclesiastical matters, not relating to ‘ the 
cure of souls,” there is as much resistance to worthy improvement as if 
the ‘‘ souls” in place of the fees of those interested in the existing state 
of things were really at stake. 
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Aut the rest of the party were in advance, as we emerged into the 
pretty avenued road leading from the Ponte to the Villa, under the shade 
of the beautiful flowering trees casting down blossoms at our feet. The 
morning was hot, and the sound of the river, as it rushed over the rocks, 
was very refreshing. We passed the Piazza with its usual groups of 
idlers, and, ascending a zig-zag road, plunged into the deep grove of 
acacias that clothe the heights on which stand the Bagni Caldi. On 
the other side the fine chesnut forest extends, overarching with its deep 
shadow the houses on that side. Nowhere are the trees finer than skirt- 
ing this road, which follows the windings of a broad and lofty valley, 
along a river that flows at the bottom. 

“This,” said the doctor, ‘is the grand-duchess’s favourite walk; and 
here, almost every morning, she may be seen either alone with one of her 
ladies, or accompanied by her children. She is the best of mothers, and 
never is so happy as in their society. Her apartments are always in a 
litter, strewed with playthings, and filled with birds, gold fish, and all 
sorts of pets for their amusement. When I have the eae of seemg 
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sua altezza in the morning, before she has risen, which is often the 
case—if she feels indiposed it is the same thing—all the toys and the pets, 
with the children, are transferred to the bed.” 

The road now descended to the banks of the river Cumaione, dashing 
over the rocks in its rapid course to join the Lima below. On our 
right a high mountain rose abruptly, broken into romantic dells and 
glens, each with its tributary stream. Beautiful flowers spring up in the 
crevices of the rocks—large Canterbury bells, pinks, southernwood, and 
box, with masses of delicate heaths. Before us appeared a precipitous 
ascent, which shut in the valley, and seemed to preclude further ‘ig tay 

Just at the foot of this hill the road crosses a bridge over the river, 
and another valley, narrower and more winding, opens up suddenly to 
the right, along which our road lay. Cascades and tiny waterfalls course 
down the hill-sides under the deep shade of the high banks, whilst in 
front a mass of white calcined-looking mountains marked the direction of 
our route. After a short distance the road ends abruptly, and a narrow 
mountain track, scaling the almost perpendicular side of arock, is all that 


presents itself. 
“ Surely,” said I, “we are not to go up that dangerous place ; is there 


no other road ?” 

“ Avanti—avanti, oh, signora,” replied the doctor; ‘that is nothing ; 
pray do not be alarmed at this, or you will never reach the Prato. The 
ponies are accustomed to these paths, and are quite safe.”’ 

Abandoning myself to my fate, I mounted the narrow path scooped 
out in the rocks, now widening out into a badly paved road, now again 
plunging among fine old scathed-looking trees—the solitude broken here 
and there by small clusters of houses, with verandahs of trellised vines 
overspreading the road—the rich fruit hanging down in tempting 
bunches. Nothing can exceed the luxuriant richness of these mountain 
districts, sheltered from the wind and the cold; at the base of lofty 
mountains, the little villages and cottages really seem like so many 
gardens of Eden, and realise every fabled idea one has formed of Italy 
from the paintings of Claude, Poussin, and Zuccarelli. 

Now and then we mounted ascents so perpendicular that it really 
seemed impossible for the ponies to keep their footing, but a slash of the 
whip sent them trotting up without any difficulty, and brought us to 
some charmingly shady spot, where the overarching vines tempted us to 
linger, and give the poor animals a little breath. 

On we rode through the uninterrupted silence of a great primeval 
forest, passing under the overhanging branches of magnificent old trees, 
that terraced both sides of the valley. The houses and villages were now 
left far below, and not a sound broke the silence. In these hot climates 
nature, animate and inanimate, appears to fall into profound slumber about 
noon ; all is tranquil, and the very leaves wave lazily as the hot breeze 
fans the branches. The butterflies danced about among the flowers bor- 
dering our paths, not brilliant and rich in colouring, as we admire in 
England, but brown, sombre little insects, very much resembling large 
moths. They and the pretty little lizards, who rushed through the 
leaves and over the rocks, terrified at the noise of our approach, were 
the only things that seemed awake, so profound was the repose. 
had fallen into a contemplative mood; perhaps he was thinking of his 
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Venetian countess ; at all events, I did not attempt to disturb his lucu- 


brations, and rather rejoiced in having a silent companion. 


At length we reached the summit of the particular range of hills that 


we had for the last two hours been ascending, and arrived on a sort of 


natural platform, from whence both sides of the height, and the distant 

rospect, was visible through a break in the chesnut woods. And a most 
Loetly view it was, lit up by the brilliant colouring of an Italian sun, 
so gaudy and glaring that one’s eyes smarted as one gazed. A deep and 
richly wooded valley sank precipitately below to a great depth, along 
whose bottom a mountain river rushed under the arches of a fine old 
bridge, the white eddies just visible in the golden mist that filled the 
valley. On the other side, on a precipitate mountain, appeared the 
cown of Terellia. Extending from the town, in a semicircular direction, 
the road to Modena was visible for a considerable distance, lost at last 
among a mass of wild and rugged mountains; while above all the sister 
summits of the mountains of La Pagna towered. Before us, and as it 
were near at hand, rose the two mountains of the Coronata and Prato 
Fiorito, almost equal in height, and of a rounded shape; the former 
encircled with natural waving lines of rock, giving it the appearance 
of being crowned : hence the name “ Coronata.” They both bear strong 
indications of volcanic origin, which can alone account for the luxuriance 
of vegetation on the Prato, amid such a wilderness of barren calcareous 
heights. The lower portions of both mountains are belted with luxu- 
riant forests, forming a fine contrast to the desolate barrenness of the 
summits. Altogether, this station was so beautiful that I wished to 
linger under the shade of the trees had my companion permitted it; but 
he insisted that we had still too far to go to allow of loitering, especially 
as the road was to become more difficult and less interesting. The wood 
still continued, our road now lying along a comparatively level track on 


the summit of the heights. 


To our left rose the Borgo of Milaggio, entirely covering a small hill 
with its red-tiled, white-walled houses and green jalousies, thorough 
southern in character, with sloping roofs and open galleries, the church, 
situated on the highest point, commanding the whole town. It is strange 
to come thus suddenly on towns and villages in the midst of rugged, in- 


hospitable mountains, or in the depths of an impenetrable forest. 


These 


suddenly appearing towns are a great feature in Italian scenery; the 
houses, gathered together on the summit of some rock or hill, without 
a single cottage straggling away from the rest, lead back the thoughts to 
other ages, when feudal tyranny, republican struggles, and the attacks of 
banditti desolated the land, and the only safety for the inhabitants was to 
be found in unity and numbers. ‘These valleys have beheld the struggles 
of the Bianchi and the Neri; and the great family of the Panciatichi was 
as often the curse as the blessing of these districts that owned their 


wer. 


Under the shadow of a rock rose a little chapel, where service was 
being performed by the parish priest from Milaggio. Groups of peasants, 
poor, poverty-stricken looking creatures, knelt round the gaudily-dressed 
altar, where gold paper and faded artificial flowers abounded. Old women, 
with wild uncovered heads of rough white hair, and brown and wrinkled 


faces, looking more like animals than human beings; pretty young girls, 
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wearing crosses and earrings, with clean white veils on their heads and 
wooden shoes on their feet; peasants with their jackets picturesquely 
thrown over one shoulder, were, with great devotion and marvellous 
rapidity, telling over their corona. The low chanting of the priest 

musical as we approached, and the whole scene was quite 
Italian. 

From this point all forest scenery ceased, and the path traversed a 
barren and bleak tract of land. Te was difficult to proceed, as the 
loose, rolling stones made the horses’ footing most insecure, the narrow 
path often passing the bare edge of a precipice, over loose damp soil 
that threatened to give way under our weight. Streams and springs 
broke the land in all directions, and fertilised the patches of corn grow- 
ing around the miserable huts of the peasants, who, sunburnt and half 
naked, laboured in these little fields, redeemed from the surrounding 
desolation. Half-starved flocks of sheep wandered among the deep 

llies in the rocks, seeking a little shade; for the sun beat down unmer- 
cifully, and although we had reached so great an altitude not a breath of 
air could be felt. The rushing streams, as they trickled from the rocks 
or danced over the pebbly bottom, was the only sound that broke the 
solitude of this dreary region, where not a tree, not a shrub even, was 
visible—all nature seemed wrapped in mid-day slumber. 

After ascending for several miles through this barren wilderness, we 
reached at length a point of extreme altitude, and a splendid scene of 
mountain grandeur burst upon us. The Prato Fiorito presented itself 
suddenly to our view, in its entire height and breadth: an immense moun- 
tain, somewhat flat at the summit, its rounded sides entirely covered by 
the greenest and most delicate turf imaginable, more like a mantle of the 
richest velvet than any grass human foot had ever pressed. Neither 
valleys nor glens indented the rounded sides, and its. appearance was 
the more singular from the contrast it presented to the wild mass of 
whitened mountains among which it stands. The scene was grand and 
solemn. A deep valley sank down precipitately from the narrow ledge 
on which westood. Opposite, uprose a range of distant mountains piled 
above each other until lost in the clouds, the topmost ridge just tip 
with snow. To our left, a range of rocky heights, chaotic and broken 
in form, extended their summits, crowned with straggling plantations of 
wild holly; the lower portions belted with tempest-torn trees bathed in 
purple shadows. Huge patches of deep shadows hung over the valley, in 
a richness of colouring quite incomprehensible to those not acquainted 
with Italian scenery glowing under an ardent sun, that lights up all nature 
like a burning furnace. 

C. and I, Siedes dismounted, tethered our horses to the rocks, for 
trees there are none, and seriously addressed ourselves to the ascent, 
which is too steep and dangerous to be attempted otherwise. It was 
most difficult to proceed, the beautiful herbage being as slippery as glass; 
no rock, no stone breaks the emerald turf, which in spring is enamelled 
with every flower that Flora in her uncultivated state can boast, so that 
the surrounding air is for a considerable distance literally scented with 
the perfumed odour they exhale. 

Anxious as I was to reach the summit, I certainly should never have 
accomplished it without the assistance of the doctor, not so much from 
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fatigue as from the tingling pain I experienced in my ears, which felt as 
if they would burst, and a sensation of sickness and nausea that obliged 
me to stop several times, in fear lest I should be forced to descend. At 
last we reached the broad platform at the top, and I could look around on 
the grand scene stretched out before me. At first sight it forcibly struck 
me as being the appearance of a mighty ocean convulsed with a hea 
swell, as range after range of vast mountain ridges succeeded at 
other in verigll uadulisery Mais resembling the heaving of the heavy, 
murky waves of our unquiet Channel after a’storm, each rid » of suc- 
ceeding heights, every valley and mountain pass, all carpeted with the 
delicate green of the interminable chesnut forests, save where alone 
La Pagna and the range of Carrara mountains, whose white flanks dis- 
lay in broken gorges the marble treasures they contain, rise bare and 

ld in pointed summits to the clouds. No part of the Apennines is more 
graceful and romantic in shape and colouring than these Carrara moun- 
tains, and wherever they are visible the distant scenery is certain to be 
singularly picturesque. Beyond the valleys and mountains that shut in 
the distance a narrow belt of land marked the level plains along the sea- 
coast. There lay Pisa, “ a town on fair Etruria’s shore,” skirting the 
Arno, its domes and spires visible through a glass; further on Leghorn 
might be distinguished, and its busy harbour filled with ships from every 
quarter of the globe. Beyond, the sea—bright, glittering, and beau- 
tiful—like a magic cestus encircling this fair land of poetry, suggesting 
dreams of Rome, and Naples, and Sicily, and Palermo—orange-groves, 
golden suns, burning mountains, and classical rivers of other centuries—all 
that art and nature, riches and abundance, can conceive in most prodigal 
mood, to be reached by that great highway lying through those azure waves! 
That ocean, too, has an interest all its own: on the waves of the Tyrrhe- 
nian sea, unbroken by the ebb and flow of common tides, rode the ships 
that bore the fugitives from conquered Troy; on this Etrurian coast they 
disembarked, and spread a classical and immortal renown on the land 
that received them. 

But splendid as was the panorama, I was glad to descend, for the rarity 
of the air really made me feel quite ill. We had soon reached the foot 
of the grassy mountain, and the doctor and I sat down in a sheltered 
cleft among the rocks to eat our homely fare of grapes and bread, which 
was all we had cared to bring from the pic-nic below. The descent was 
difficult and dangerous ; the rolling stones on the rocky track would have 
thrown down any but these mountain ponies, who are accustomed to such 
inconveniences. Really to look at the places we trotted down was terrific : 
it seemed as if we were tempting our fate. But no accident occurred, 
and we reached the outskirts of the forest in safety. All had departed, 
but the remains of the feast were visible in the a of a huge pile of 
empty bottles, and the garlands with which the signora had decorated the 
surrounding trees. ‘The heat had now moderated, and we had a delight- 
ful ride through the woods; the doctor was, as he ever is, most a 
able, and we parted at the Ponte equally pleased with each other and 
with our excursion, and most happy to have escaped the tormenting nui- 
sance of the literary countess. 
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IV. 


Our Villa—Autumn in Italy. 


Arter. I have described the rival villages of the Baths, and sketched the 
manners and customs of the ephemeral inhabitants giving ‘virtue her 
own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure,” I must be allowed the pleasure of a chapter 
entirely dedicated to the charms of our own beautiful mountain residence 
—that enchanting villa where we passed four such happy months. 

Situated on the summit of a steep, rounded hill, rising abruptly from 
the Lima nearly two hundred feet, the house stands on a kind of plat- 
form, made, as it appears, expressly. for it, mountains towering behind, 
before, and on either side. The Titans must surely have been here, and, 
in the days of chaos, enjoyed many a game of bowls in these wild and 
fantastic valleys. The hill sloping, or rather falling from below the 
terrace, before our door is terraced with vineyards, row above row, as thick 
as they can stand, and the road by which our nest is reached, in a series 
of windings, and zigzags, and extraordinary curves that cause one to 
traverse the same space over and over again, as it appears, is bordered 
with the same beautiful vines festooned from tree to tree, terracing to the 
road below that follows the course of the river Lima, rushing along be- 
tween feathering banks. The vine-gardens continue until the road 
plunges into the deep chesnut forest, by which we are entirely enclosed— 
all, save the sunny slope in front, dedicated to the juicy grapes—a forest 
wild and romantic and interminable as ever fringed the Arcadian hills, 
where satyrs might pursue the coy and flying nymphs from morn till 
dewy eve, and yet, when Aurora again appeared, still pursue under the 
constant shade of the ancient weather-beaten trees, scathed with the 
storms of ages, gnarled, fantastic-looking, like hoary-bearded giants. 

Such is the situation of the villa which, standing on an outlying hill, 
commands the whole valley of the Lima, and is visible for miles. In the 
distance it looks like a fortification, from the various walls by which it is 
encircled, the chapel at the end of the garden passing for the keep from 
its round shape and elevated position. A warm, comfortable, roomy 
house, too, perfect in spring, summer, and autumn, as my readers will 
allow when TP heeiees them to the interior. Before the entrance is a 
platform of grass, bordered by a balustrade, along which are planted 
acacia-trees, rounded into large green mops, and kept small and trim ; 
the centre filled with large lemon-trees in stone vases, amd tall rose- 
trees. The view is sublime, but of that more anon. In some rooms 
formed along the walls by which the villa is approached live a whole 
horde of peasants, or contadini—good, worthy souls, whose primitive 
manners and national habits amuse us not a little. Ever ready for to go, 
for to fetch, for to carry, at are the most useful people in the world— 
always in good humour, and ready to face the rain, the wind, or the 
burning sun in our service. 

When we first arrived in the month of July, the heat was tremendous ; 
indeed, it was impossible to face it before four or five o’clock, unless 
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one particularly wished to have a coup de soleil, or a fever; and even 
then, after the sun’s rays were no longer vertical, the air was oppressive 
until delicious evening came to cool the burning earth. Every door and 
window during the day set open, shaded, indeed, with the green persiennes 
or blinds, often failed to give one a breath of air, and the sultry hours 
were passed dreamily away in reading, or fanning oneself, or sleeping, as 
the chance might be; but anything more active than reading would oe 
put one into a fever even to think of. However, we man to exist 
very meats 5 in our charming saloon, which, according to the orthodox 
arrangement of an Italian villa, occupied the centre of the first floor. 

I wish I could describe this saloon in which I am now sitting, for 1 am 
under the firm impression there is not such another room in the world ; 
but how is it possible to convince others of this? Let me try and endea- 
vour to leave some memorial of these walls within which I have passed 
such delightful hours—where I first tasted the enchantment of Ita- 
lian life and climate—where I sat rapt whole days in delicious musings 
—where I read and studied the history of the land of poetry I inhabit 
—where kind friends, with hearty greetings, sought me out, and made 
these distant mountains seem a second home. After I am gone, how 
shall I recal that room, and paint it even more charming than it really 
was, if that were possible ?—the low murmur of the splashing fountains 
—the lovely flowers peeping through the open windows—the cool breeze 
that ee one even at noon—the view from the balustrade before the 
window. Ah! never shall I forget it, and all the peace I enjoyed there. 

But pardon my raptures. I will be reasonable, and describe, in the 
hope that then every one will be enthusiastic too, and forgive me, and 
sympathise in my feelings. ‘To begin, then, systematically. The lower 
floor of our house is in accordance with the general habit in Italy—almost 
uninhabited—as rooms on the ground are not considered healthy. It 
consists of a large room, where we dine, furnished with a small library of 
enticingly wicked French novels, belonging to Conte Trebiliani, of which 
we have the key; but as to whether or not it is made use of, I will not 
say. The kitchens and servants’ apartments occupy the remainder of the 
space, with the staircase, which, as well as conducting to the sitting- 
rooms, leads also to the garden on the second floor ; for, by reason of the 
rise of the hill behind the house, the saloon is on a level with the ground. 

Now let us open the door of this same saloon and look around. Are 

ou not pleased? I never met with any creature yet who was not. It 
is a large room, rather low, the walls painted pale blue, with a stone- 
coloured Etruscan border. Down one side, opposite the door, is a large 
divan, with no end of cushions and comforts, inviting to repose and sleep 
those who are lazily inclined. Then there are oceans of books strewn 
about on the various tables—the best Italian histories, and travels, and 
guide-books, and maps, and poems, and all and everything calculated to 
enlighten the mind about Italy—amid flowers in vases, and bouquets in 
stal cups, and statues on marble tables, and the thousand little elegances 
that fill a room with cosy-looking litter. Then there is a heterogeneous 
collection of all kinds of arm-chairs, from gaunt mahogany, ' scarlet lined, 
magisterial seats, to easy, comfortable, modern bergéres and duchesses. I 
am really afraid the Trebiliani must be very lazy people ever to have 
devised such a lounging saloon, where it is absolutely impossible to sit 
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bolt upright. The floor is of stone, painted in various patterns, with strips 
carpet along the divans. There are various doors in the reom, because 

best bedrooms open into it; and when we are walking in and out 
our rooms, I am always reminded of the termination of some funny 
little piece at the Haymarket, such as Buckstone loves, where the 
different characters are continually walking in and out of the side-doors, 
and committing the most unheard-of blunders. 

But, about the windows, of which there are four—with white cur- 
tains, and the glass doors at either end, one opening to the garden, 
and the other to the front of the house, where there is a large verandah 
—lI have a great deal to say. First, let me inform the reader that no 
one can be in this room five minutes without hearing the delicious rush- 
ing and splashing of water, continually flowing—the most refreshing 
of all sounds in a hot day. Opposite the garden door there is a 
fountain, where the water, shooting up in a silvery pillar to a con- 
siderable height, falls back into a marble basin in a thousand glittering 
stars, each sparkling in the sun, while, on the opposite side of the house, 
the river below keeps up a constant roar. Now, I put it to any reason- 
able creature, is not that charming? Round the edge of the marble 
basin in the garden, within which shoals of gold fish live in a very calm 
and happy state of mind, without a care to annoy them, are placed 
beautiful plants that blossom luxuriantly under the constant spray and 
moisture of the fountain—Cape jessamines, smelling far sweeter than 
under a cloudy English atmosphere, tuberoses, fuschias, lilies, and 

niums—their various blossoms forming 4 variegated garland round 

the basin. The ground is laid out in a broad terrace, or rather platform, 
terminating in a low wall, from whence the other terraces rise abruptly. 
This wall is covered with roses, and jessamines, and myrtle, worthy of 
decking the altars of Venus, or to be twined into garlands to decorate her 
couch by the attendant Graces. Two other fountains pour out their 
limpid streams from grotesque old heads of carved stone, fixed in the 
wall among the flowers, into basins beneath, and add their gurgling to 
the murmurs of the basin in the centre. There is a sofa placed most 
temptingly in the saloon facing this terrace, where to sit and be lulled by 
the sound of the water, with a favourite book in one’s hand, approaches 
nearer to the fabled pleasures of Elysium than anything else I can con- 
ceive. Two large parterres of flowering shrubs occupy the space night 
and left of the central basin, the branches bowing with the weight of the 
blossoms forcing themselves through the windows into the very room, 
and overhanging the seats placed on the gravel and perfuming the air 
with delicious odours. Some are trees, some shrubs, but all are bright with 
variegated colours. Here is the yellow jessamine, sprinkling the ground 
with a stars as the breezes sweep by ; and magnolias, whose creamy- 
leaved flowers rise out of the waxy foliage, white as snow ; and rose-trees, 
= so tall one cannot pluck them ; arbutus, covered with small white 
lis and scarlet fruit; and others, of whose names I am ignorant. On 
one side to the right is an arbour, terminating the terrace on that side, 
covered with trellised vines, the purple fruit hanging in large bunches 
among the leaves most temptingly ; and on the further side there is a 
low wall, and such a view! it would puzzle a painter to delineate, much 
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more a poor scribbler like me, with nothing but an old pen and the 
humblest powers of description. Near at hand there are the mountains 
on which we are placed, covered with forests, now tinged with the au- 
tumnal tints ; w such as Diana loved, where, with her fair train, the 
daughters of Oceanus, and her attendant nymphs bearing her silver cres- 
cent, she chased the bristly boar in solitude, as safely as on the heights of 
Calydon, or drawn her golden bow unerringly, concealed beneath the deep 
shade of the overhanging chesnuts, as the swift stag shot by. No Actwon 
here to fright the chaste sister of a the only sound breaking the soli- 
tude the ripe chesnut fruit falling from the bursting pod on the dry leaves 
that strew the ground. Beyond the woods opens up the valley of the 
Serchio, far below where, meeting with the Lima, the united rivers 
rush through the parting mountains. This meeting of the waters, and 
the union of the two valleys at a sharp angle, overgrown by s and 
willows, is a grand feature in the landscape. The Lima, rushing im- 
petuously over rocks, to be presently engulfed by the majestic stream of 
the larger river, whose sands, like the river Pactolus of old, might be of 
gold, did its waters bear the impress of the immense sums which have 
been lavished on it. Beyond are mountains indented by valleys and 
undulations, and rocks piled in magnificent confusion, coeval with 
creation; one in particular, of broken basaltic aspect, over which the 
storms always gather, when it assumes deep em shades, almost un- 
natural, as the dark clouds lower over it and the thunder rends its 
massive sides. Here the shepherd Endymion may have lived, and held 
mysterious meetings with the moon, before she rose from behind the 
dark masses to illumine the valley. It is impossible to gaze day after da 
on the solemn-looking pile in this land of poetry, and not people it wit 
classical visions of satyrs, dryads, and wood-nymphs, haunting the caves 
and grottos, or watching from behind the trees. Here, embosomed in 
the Apennines, the valleys are always green and verdant, the skies ever 
blue, and that view on which I now gaze, far over the low wall, one of 
the sweetest prospects, ‘in this land of many hues,” that my mental eye 
ever feasted on. But we must return to the garden, and leave the 
mountain background looming in the distance. Opposite the glass door 
opening from the saloon—that dear room !—the walls supporting the 
terraces divide, and a walk, formed by easy steps, conducts to the summit 
of the topmost terrace, where stands a circular chapel, embosomed in 
wood, dedicated to the Penatés of the Trebiliani, the entrance carefully 
shrouded from eyes profane. I longed exceedingly to dedicate this 
1 to books and writing, as never could a more quiet and delicious 
studio have been conceived; but I dared not, fearful lest the shades 
painted around the walls might revenge themselves on me in some 
terrible torments, should I, a heretic, venture to obtrude within the 
awful space around their altar. The garden, viewed from this spot, de- 
scending in six distinct terraces to the fountains and house below, is 
graceful in the extreme. The low walls of the terraces are covered with 
creepers, and flowers border the walk, and —— and fig-trees, and vines 
covered with fruit, are all jumbled together on the cultivated spaces 
between, in luxuriant confusion. Large vases of stone are ranged along 
the walls bordering the central walk, filled with geraniums and jes- 
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samines, breaking the lines with their classical forms. Even up at the 

or temple, or whatever the Conte calls it, there is still the same 
— ing of water from two other antique heads, placed midway 
among the flowers, and another stream, making the eighth fountain, into 
a basin under a network of honeysuckles, beneath the — flanked by 
two of the largest hydrangias I ever saw, now one mass of pink and lilac 
blossoms. This garden is surely dedicated to the water-nymphs. There 
is no getting away from the soft murmuring of the water, inviting one to 
sleep among the flowers, whose rich perfume makes the air quite heavy, 
until, opening a gate at the end of the garden, 1 emerge on a wild 
scene of mountainous beauty, where little paths along the sloping hills 
lead into the wood, extending all around. Below, there is a valley, so 
shrouded by alders, aspens, willows, and underwood, as to be invisible 
from above, where a mountain stream pours down over a rocky bottom 
in a series of small cascades. Hard by, a spring flows out of the rock 
over a glassy slope, and trickles down through the herbs and flowers that 
spring up in the shade to the little torrent that dashes below. This 
valley is always cool; the mossy nooks among the rocks, and grassy 
knolls under the trees, form luxuriant seats, and here we often came to 
dine al fresco, and to enjoy the icy water from the spring, and the deli- 
cious shade, when the heat in the house was unbearably oppressive. It 
was a romantic glen, fit for the Nereides to have loved, their grassy 
hair glistening with weeds and coral, and as I sat beside the brook, lost 
in musing, I loved to fancy them peeping from out the deep grottos in 
the rocks, or hid among the long flags and reeds that skirt the stream, 
wreathing fresh garlands of pearl and glistening shells to deck the car of 
Amphitrite, when, heralded by Triton, with his silver-sounding shell, at- 
tended by old Neptune, stemming the blue waters of the Tyrrhenian sea 
hard by, she 


Rises on the wing of the freshen’d breeze, 
Flitters with the wind o’er the rolling seas. 


The Dryads, too, who dwell among the woods, and love to bathe their 
white feet in the bubbling waters of the mountain brooks, among the 
water lilies—not more snowy than their fair skin—did they not, too, 
haunt that valley, and repose on the soft grass that bordered the stream? 
To be sure they did. Have I not heard low, soft voices whispering 
among the leaves in inarticulate melodies as the breeze swept by? or was 
it old Pan, — tuning his reedy pipes? for he delights in solitude 
and silence like the nymphs. There is an enchantment in that valley, 
and in the shade of those overhanging banks, which must be felt by any 
one who descended in a believing spirit. 


Where thousand melting sounds the breezes bear, 
In silken dalliance to the dreamy eye. 


The little green lizards run over the rock, timid and terrified as 
when Ceres, searching for her daughter Proserpine, cursed the unhappy 
son of Baubo, who, flying from her presence into the furthest woods, en- 
deavoured to escape her fury. 

Butterflies there are, but brown and ill-favoured, uot worthy of the 
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gaudy colours around. Snakes, too, are sometimes seen about the spring, 
when they come to drink the water, and then coil themselves up :n the 
long grass; but they are small and harmless, and, like the lizards, vanish 
at the slightest sound. Above, through the glimpses of the trees, a 
glorious sky of azure spreads over all, and the golden sun (scorching the 
vine-crowned hills, and all around save this glen and the adjacent forest) 
comes slanting down, forming a chequered shade. 

But we must now return to the house, and to a certain dear little 
boudoir, appropriated especially to literature. A divan runs along one 
side, and this is strewn with manuscripts, all waiting the fiat of the 
“great man of New Burlington-street.” All speaks of hard quill-driving 
—old pens, a dirty inkstand that has seen some service, open books, long 
strips of notes, and piles of half-finished sheets. 

From this room there is another lovely prospect, quite enticing enough 
to make one idle, only I am prudent, and avoid temptation by turning 
my back on it. Below is the whole village of the Ponte, bordering the 
river, the casino, and knots of dwelling-houses around it, peeping out 
irregularly from among the trees. A little to the left, over the Ponte 
a Serraglio, lies the Bagni Caldi, suspended on the side of the green hill. 
The villa is so extremely primitive, that not a single grate is to be found 
in all the house ; we are, therefore, sincere worshippers of Phoebus, and 
salute his rays with quite as great enthusiasm as his ancient adorers the 
Greeks, seeing that on his caprices depends all the warmth we enjoy. 
Remembering that 


In early times the gods were cheaply pleased, 
A little meal with salt their wrath appeased, 


I am contemplating offering the uncertain god certain orthodox libations 
of honey and milk on the rocks, as latterly he had treated us very ill, and 
been all but invisible, sending in his place olus, with his bag so well 
filled with wind and storms we have almost been swept oy 

Any one who really wants to see Italy in glory must spend the autumn, 
as we have done, between a forest and a vineyard. Nothing could be more 
beautiful than the terraced hills, covered with vines loaded with fruit. It 
is a sight you may read of and fancy for ever, but the reality exceeds all 
possible description. There is something so luxuriant and abundant in 
the white and purple grapes peeping out of the reddish leaves, weighing 
down the vines almost to the ground, or suspended in a perfect networ 
from the more lofty pergole or arbours forming long on along the 
hills, or festooned from tree to tree, in graceful, wild luxuriance, such 
being the three modes of cultivating the grape in Italy ; and it would 
be difficult to say which is the most picturesque. 

We are now in the midst of the vintage, the peasants, busy as bees, 
bearing up to the house heavy loads of grapes in wooden measures, which 
they carry on their shoulders; the donkeys are in requisition and 
laden with wooden panniers crammed with fruit, all which is deposited in 
large tubs. Angelo, the handsome son of the old peasants, is to dance 
on these tubs with his naked feet until the juice is extracted, and then it 
is put away to ferment until ready for the flasks, covered with wicker- 
work, in which it is kept. I must confess I should like to have seen, 
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instead of the antics of the good-natured peasants, the festive season 
celebrated by some of the ancient pomp of the Brumalia. Bacchantes 
would have looked most picturesque, running wild over the mountains, 
crowned with vine-leaves, and singing hymns and songs in honour of the 
rosy But the quiet and the silence around was unbroken by any 
sound of revelry ; no one appeared in masks, or daubed with the purple 

pe—no songs were sung, and the chariot of Bacchus, drawn by tigers, 
fions, and panthers, containing the jolly god, wreathed with grapes, and 
quaffing the fresh-pressed wine, surrounded by riotous and rejoicing 
satyrs, demons, half-tipsy nymphs, has given place to modern 
barrocinos, drawn by mules, assisted by the patient and much-enduring 
donkey. Truly a melancholy change! Here is the same suggestive 
scene—the sun—the skies—the rich vintage; but where is the classic 
fancy that once animated it? . Where are the legends and the poetry ? 
The gods of Greece have forsaken their adopted land—their altars have 
vanished—their votaries are gone—their very names are forgotten, except 
in the favourite Italian oath (per Bacco!), the only word recaliing the 
former empire of the all-powerful god. I do not believe our worthy 
peasants or the smiling Angelo are aware that he ever existed. They 
complain the vintage is bad, and the grapes injured. Can one be sur- 
prised that such is the case, when no statue of the god was suspended 
among the vineyards—no wooden images hung up in the loftiest trees to 
look down in constant watch, and guard the vines from injury? Such a 
slight is of course revenged by the offended deity, who, in anger, denies 
the luxuriant crop, and has commissioned his attendant satyrs to injure 
the vineyards of the recreant peasants. In the old days of Greece such 
accidents never happened; wine-presses yearly overflowed with the abun- 
dant grapes, and all the village youths were not enough to stamp out 
the juicy fruit. Then, in jolly hymns, they praised the god of wine,— 

Whose earthen images adorn the pine, 
And these are hung on high in honour of the vine. 


At all events, Bacchus has not influenced Pomona to deny us a plentiful 
crop of figs; for all the trees on the mountains are covered with fine fruit, 
brought to us im great basketfuls, in such quantities we were at a loss 
what to do with it. The peaches, too, were very plentiful, and the apples 
so splendid that Pomona herself might have deigned to have borne one of 
the loaded branches in her hand that have been offered for our acceptance. 
The olives, too, that grow on the sunny side of the hill as we descend to 
the Ponte along our zigzag road, are healthy, and covered with the small 
green fruit which ere the coming spring will ripen into berries black as 
ink. But the ungrateful peasants rear no altar to Minerva for all her 
favours, and have forgotten that it was she who first produced the olive 
and received the prize from all the assembled gods on high Olympus for 
her invaluable gift, the emblem of peace, and the richest of all the trees 
that grow im the fat valley or along the sloping hills. She who loved to 
crown her helmet with its pale leaves is remembered no more, and, like 
the ruins of the Parthenon, where her worship once triumphed, has passed 
away and is forgotten. Ungrateful Italians! not even to preserve a legend 
of your benefactress! Alas! for the nineteenth century. The school- 
master has penetrated even here into the bosom of the Apennines! 
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Between the rows of vines grows the Indian corn, so universally cul- 
tivated on the Tuscan plains. The rich yellow pod, breaking from its 
shroud of hempen leaves, is the very emblem of abundance. When ri 
it is gathered, tied into bunches, and suspended all over the fronts of the 
houses in long yellow garlands, giving the meanest hovel a rich and 
classical facade. Thus it is left to dry, then bruised, and collected in 
sacks for winter use. Our peasants have ornamented their walls with 
these golden chains, which I flatter myself must be intended in some way 
as an offering to Ceres, although they themselves would be all aghast at 
the pagan allusion. The flax, too, put out to dry in the sun, after being 
buried in water until it is quite decayed, lines the roadside, until they 
take it in and break it on a carding-machine, when it is arranged in large 
flakes, and either sold for exportation or fastened to a distaff to be twisted 
into thread. This is the favourite occupation-of our old peasant woman, 
ugly enough, in good sooth, to represent Clotho herself, although, instead 
of le chaplet of wool interwoven with the flowers of the narcissus, and 
robes of ermine lined with purple, which clothed the daughter of Nox, 
poor old Felicit’ only wears a dirty-coloured handkerchief, gathered in 
folds over her head, and a cotton gown, which evidently has seen much 
service. But I fear I shall fatigue the reader with our mountain interests 
and occupations, which to me convey an inexpressible charm ; all is so 
novel, and classical, and un-English, that I really do fancy myself re- 
turning into far-gone centuries, and gone back to the days of Grecian 
mythology, while living in these mysterious woods, amid such suggestive 
scenes. I admire everything; for even the commonest occupations of 
life are performed with an unconscious elegance quite delightful. The 
very dry chesnut leaves, threaded on strings, to line the beds in the 
coming winter, are garlanded along the acacias that border the road 
with a grace quite Italian; nought under these radiant skies is common 
or unclean, but all betrays the Grecian origin and association inherent 
throughout the land. 

I have now described our villa, our woods, our valleys, and our habits. 
Can the reader wonder I am enthusiastic, or that 1 end as I began, by 
declaring that I shall never forget the happy months, dreamed away at 
our town in the mountains? 
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EUTRAPELIA : 


AN OMNIUMGATHERUM LITERARIUM, CHIEFLY ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
BARROW ON ‘ WIT.’ 


IV. 


WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Alfieri. The English display an equal share of facetiousness and of humour (as 
they call it) in their comedies. 

Salomon. I do not understand the distinction. 

Alfieri. Nor indeed is it well understood by many of their best authors. It is 
no uncommon thing to hear, “ He has more humour than wit.” Here the expres- 
sion can only mean “ pleasantry:” for whoever has humour has wit, although it 
does not follow that whoever has wit has humour. Humour is wit appertaining 
to character, and indulges in breadth of drollery rather than in play and brilliancy 
of point. Wit vibrates and spirts; humour springs up exuberantly as from a 
fountain, and runson. In Congreve you wonder what he will say next: in Addi- 
son you repose on what is said, listening with assured expectation of something 
congenial and pertinent. The French have little humour because they have little 
character: they excel all nations in wit because of their levity and sharpness. 


The personages on their theatre are generic. 
Lanpor’s Imaginary Conversations. 


Ir was remarked with justice by a critic of Leigh Hunt’s agreeable 
volume entitled “‘ Wit and Humour,” that, after all, the best accounts of 
those qualities are only approximations to the truth: nothing being more 
difficult to grasp than the fancy and imagination of laughter, which the 
most vigorous arms have not been able to keep still, long enough to paint 
them. Dryden is referred to as having had the “courage to explain Wit 
to be a propriety of thoughts and words; in other terms, thoughts and 
words elegantly adapted to the subject ; which was only giving a general 
character of all good writing. Congreve, who had so intimate an ac- 
quaintance with each quality, said the truest and modestest thing when 
he confessed, ‘ We cannot certainly tell what Wit and Humour are.’ ” 

Nevertheless, our critical literature is not barren of essays towards dis- 
criminating the twain. 

Humour, says one expositor, is felt to be a higher, finer, and more 
genial thing than Wit, or the mere ludicrous ; but the exact definition of 
it has occasioned some difficulty. It is the combination, he suggests, of 
the laughable with an element of tenderness, sympathy, warm-hearted- 
ness, or affection. “ Wit, sweetened by a kind, loving expression, be- 
comes Humour. Men who have little tenderness in their nature, or whose 
language and manner are destitute of soft, warm, and affectionate feel- 
ing, cannot be humorists, however witty they may be. There is no 
humour,” as this writer understands the term, and the men, “in Butler, 
Pope, Swift, Dryden, Ben Jonson, or Voltaire.” 

Wit was originally, as an American essayist observes, a general name 
for all the intellectual powers, meaning the faculty which kens, perceives, 
knows, understands ; and was gradually narrowed in its signification to 
express merely the resemblance between ideas; and lastly, to note that 
resemblance when it occasioned ludicrous surprise—marrying ideas, which 
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lie wide apart, by a sudden jerk of the understanding :—while Humour 
originally meant moisture, a signification it metaphorically retains, being 
the very juice of the mind, oozing from the brain, and enriching and 
fertilising wherever it falls. « Wit exists by antipathy ; Humour by 
sympathy. Wit laughs a¢ things; Humour laughs with them. Wit 
lashes external appearances, or cunningly exaggerates single foibles into 
character; Humour glides into the heart of its object, looks lovingly on 
the infirmities it detects, and represents the whole man. Wit is abrupt, 
darting, scornful, and tosses its analogies in your face ; Humour is slow 
and shy, insinuating its fun into your heart. Wit is negative, analytical, 
destructive; Humour is creative. The couplets of Pope are witty, but 
Sancho Panza is a humorous creation.” ‘The same analyst cites old 
Fuller’s remark, that a negro is “an image of God cut in ebony,” as 
humorous; Horace Smith’s inversion of it, that the taskmaster is “ the 
image of the devil cut in ivory,” as witty. 

The interlocutors in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s ‘‘ New Pheedo,” thus venti- 
late inter se the old vexed question : “ Speaking of wit,’ says one of 
them, Z—, “I met at dinner, a few months ago, M— and Waa Tou 
[whom we ‘ guess’ to be Moore ne Washington Irving—let the guess 
quantum valeat}, and two or three other persons, eminent, and de- 
servedly, both for wit and humour. One of them, I think Mas said, 
somebody or other had wit but no humour; it was asserted, on the other 
hand, that the person spoken of had humour but no wit. I asked the 
disputants to define the difference between wit and humour, and of course 
they were struck dumb. 

‘“‘ A. No rare instance of the essence of dispute, which consists in 
making every one allow what nobody understands. 

“ I. Perhaps so; but really, to understand a thing thoroughly, is less 
necessary than you or I think for. Each of the disputants knew very 
well what he meant, but he could not explain ; the difference was clear 
enough to serve his own mind as a guide, but not being analysed, it was 
not clear enough to be of use to others. Wit is the philosopher’s quality, 
by the way—Humour the poet’s; the nature of Wit relates to things, 
Humour to persons. Wit utters brilliant truths, Humour delicate deduc- 
tions from the knowledge of individual character: Rochefoucault is 
witty, the Vicar of Wakefield is the model of humour. 

‘4, While you define I could dispute your definition—shall I ? 

‘‘ ZT. Not in conversation ; we shall end in talking nonsense: meta- 
physical disputes on paper are very well, but spoken disputes are only 
good in special pleading.”’ And so, wisely enough, issue is not joined. 

According to Hazlitt, Wit is the describing the ludicrous as it is in it- 
self; Wit is the exposing it, by comparing or contrasting it with some- 
thing else. Humour is, as it were, the growth of nature and accident ; 
Wit is the product of art and fancy. Humour, as it is shown in books, 
he calls an imitation of the natural or acquired absurdities of mankind, or 
of the ludicrous in accident, situation, and character; Wit the illustrating 
and heightening the sense of that absurdity by some sudden and unex- 
pected likeness or opposition of one thing to another, which sets off the 
quality we laugh at or despise in a still more contemptible or striking 
point of view. 

Humour, writes an anonymous essayist, “lies close to the feelings ; 
March—vou. CIx. NO. CCCCXXXV. <A 
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Wit belongs to the understanding. Wit is the play of the perceptions— 
Humour the sportiveness of the sympathies. Wit may be most brilliant 
when most rancorous—Humour cannot consist with serious hostility. 
Humour ever presumes a mental ideal, or a physical good, and its amuse- 
ment is derived from the contrast between the aspirations of men towards 
these objects and the infirmities which prevent suecess.” The same critic 
ably shows how Wit, when brought into juxtaposition with profound 
passion, is either merged in the nobler element or jars our feelings by 
persisting in its idiosyncrasy ; while Humour, on the other hand, harmo- 
nises with our most solemn emotions, and, when blended with the tragic, 
may awaken pathos the most profound. 


Wir, as already observed, is a term that has undergone more than one 
vicissitude in its signification, with the course of time. Indeed, Sir 
James Mackintosh pronounces it to have passed through more changes 
during two centuries than most others in our language. Without going 
further back than the reign of James L., he refers to the use of it by Sir 
J. Davies as the most general name for the intellectual faculties, of 
which reason, judgment, wisdom, &c., are subdivisions. In the time of 
Cowley and Hobbes, it is shown to have denoted a superior degree of 
understanding, and more particularly a quick and brilliant reason. 
“Both Fancy and Judgment,” says the philosopher of Malmesbury, 
“are comprehended under the name of Wit.” Barrow’s analysis of 

ia is thus referred to by Sir James: “ In the famous description 
of facetiousness by Barrow, the greatest proof of mastery over language 
ever given by an English writer, Wit seems to have retained the ac- 
ceptation of intellectual superiority.” The accuracy of this view may 
be questioned ; but let that pass. Sir James traces the same significa- 
tion in the use of the termin Dryden’s character of Lord Shaftesbury— 
that signification being very nearly synonymous with the modern words 
Talent or Ability. But following it in the course of forty years from the 
publication of Hobbes’s “ Human Nature” to Locke’s “ Essay,’’ he finds 
it come to denote that particular talent which consists in lively and in- 
genious combinations of thought. In Addison’s papers on Wit, he finds 
an approach to the modern sense of the term. Addison appends to 
Locke’s definition, the addendum that it must be “such an assemblage 
of ideas as will give delight and surprise.” And Sir James Mackintosh 
observes that from a shade in the meaning of this last word, has gra- 
dually arisen that more limited sense of “ludicrous surprise,” which 
seems now an essential part of the import of Wit, except where some of 
its more ancient significations are revived by epithets, or preserved in 
phrases which have descended from former times. 

Dryden’s definition of Wit is “a propriety of words and thoughts 
adapted to the subject.” Which, as Addison remarks, is not so properly 
a definition of wit, as of good writing in general. “If this be a true 
definition of wit, I am apt to think that Euclid was the greatest wit 
that ever set pen to paper: it is certain there never was a greater pro- 
priety of w and thoughts adapted to the subject, than what that 
author has made use of in his Elements. I shall appeal only to my 
reader,” continues the Spectator, “if this definition agrees with any 
notion he has of wit. If it be a true one, I am sure Mr. Dryden was 
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not only a better poet, but a greater wit, than Mr, Cowley ; and Virgil 
a much more facetious man than either Ovid or Martial.” 

As Addison on Dryden's, so* Johnson has commented on Pope’s defi- 
nition of Wit. Pope describes it, in the Essay on Criticism, as that 





_— 


* Every new commentator, in fact, has to take to pieces, it would seem, the ex- 
positions of his predecessors, on the meaning and character of that Protean, light- 
heeled, slippery, mercurial nescio quid, which they all call Wit. The new com- 
mentator’s turn comes, however, in course, and of course ; and he, too, is then 
shown to be wanting by his critical successor. 

One of the most noticeable discussions of this subject which our recent litera- 
ture has produced is the Lecture by Sydney Smith, on Wit and Humour—a leo- 
ture only to be reckoned recent, indeed, on the score of publication, not of deli- 
very, for it was delivered more than half a century ago. The lecturer repudiates 
Barrow’s description, as being rather an enumeration of the forms of Wit thana 
definition of its essence. Cowley, too, he complains, has not defined, but merely 
exemplified it ; while Addison not so much explains what it is as guides us toa 
just taste in it. Dryden’s definition, the lecturer objects, might include Blair’s 
sermons. Pope’s definition would include Cicero’s Philippics, Casar’s Commen- 
taries, Massillon’s Sermons, and Bossuet’s Funeral Orations. 

So again of Johnson’s definition. ‘ Wit,” says the Doctor, “may be more 
rigorously and philosophically considered as a kind of concordia discors,—a combi- 
nation of dissimilar images, or discovery of occult resemblances in things appa- 
rently unlike.” To which, if true, Sydney Smith objects, that then the discovery 
of the resemblance between diamond and charcoal, between acidification and 
combustion, are pure pieces of wit, and full of the most ingenious and exalted 
pleasantry. 

Sydney Smith’s own definition is, that Wit “is produced by those relations 
between ideas which excite surprise, and surprise only.” (Lect. X.) He 
insists on our distinguishing ideas from facts, in our examination of his defi- 
nition : he does not mean that any surprising facts will produce the effect of wit, 
but any surprising relations amongst ideas. Now it is likely enough that the 
reader, if at all ingenious (but of course “the reader” is that; “the reader” is 
always ingenious as well as gentle and courteous), will be able to suggest more 
than one instance of “surprising relations amongst ideas,” which shall in no sort 
of way involve the presence of Wit, as Wit is understood by Sydney Smith him- 
self ; and thus the reader may, in proprid persond, have the pleasure of practi 
demolishing the definition here made and provided, by adducing a case which will 
not fall within it (one or two such cases are adduced in Henry Rogers’s review of 
the Lectures)—just as, by the same process, the witty lecturer himself had de- 
molished seriatim a series of definitions from Locke and Dryden down to Johnson 
and Dr. Campbell. 

Mr. Bailey’s essay on “The Theory of Wit” closes with a comparison of his 
own view of the subject with that of Sydney Smith, which is worth referring to. 
Mr. Bailey’s contribution to the philosophy of Lutrapelia was “ published” before 
it was printed—(no paradox, reader; any more than that vast numbers of books 
are printed which are never published, if publication means anything); having 
been “ delivered” in the form of a lecture, or reading, in the north of England. 
The following allusion to it occurs in the Memoirs of James Montgomery: 

“* Holland: On Friday night [1846] I heard Mr. Bailey read an ingenious essay 
on ‘The Theory of Wit.’ Montgomery: I should like to have heard him. 
Holland: And he told me he should have been very glad to have had you as an 
auditor. Montgomery: Did Mr. Bailey attempt to define wit ? Holland: His de- 
finition, as nearly as I can recollect, was, that true ‘ wit is an unexpected and in- 
genious combination of ideas, of such a nature as not to carry away the atten- 
tion from the ingenuity displayed :’ it is more recondite, but perhaps less gene- 
rally intelligible than the well-known theory of the Edinburgh Reviewer, that 
the pleasure arising from wit depends upon our surprise at suddenly discovering 
two things to be similar in which we suspected no similarity.” (Memoirs of James 
Montgomery, vol. vi. p. 287.) Remembering the seven heavy volumes of which 
Mr. Holland has been guilty, one cannot 7 think how distant must be the rela- 
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“ which oft wae thought, but ne'er so well expressed.” Pope's account of 
Wit, says Johnson, in the Life of Cowley, # andoubtedly erroneous : 
he depresses it below its natural dignity, and reduces it from strength of 
thought to happiness of language. 

So Sir Kichard Blackmore, though a No Pope-ry man, in his expla- 
nation of Wit, lays particular stress on the remark, that while the fancy 
is full of images collected from innumerable objects, and their different 
qualities, relations, and habitudes, it can at pleasure dress a common 
notion in a strange but becoming garb, by which the same thought will 

your a new one, to the great delight and wonder of the hearer. 

t is not in his critical writings alone that we possess instances of Dr. 
Johnson's strictures on the Popish canon concerning Wit. There is an 
amusing entry on the subject in Miss Burney'’s Diary (Oct. 29, 1782), 
“ Wit being talked of, Mr. Pepys repeated,— 


True wit is Nature to advantage dreas’d, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d, 


‘That, sir,’ cried Dr. Johneon, ‘ia a definition both false and foolish. Let 
wit be dressed how it will, it will equally be wit, and neither the more 
nor the less for any advantage dress can give it.’ 

“ Mr. I’, But, vir, may not wit be so il expressed, and so obscure, by 
a bad speaker, as to be lost? 

«" Dr, J. The fault, then, sir, muet be with the hearer. If a man can- 
not distinguish wit from words, he little deserves to hear it. 

“ Mr, P, But, sir, what Pope means— 

“ Dr. J. Bir, what Pope means, if he means what he says, is both false 
and foolish, In the first place, ‘what oft was thought,’ is all the worse 
for being often thought, because to be wit, it ought to be newly thought. 

“Mr, P. Bat, sir, tis the expression makes it new. 

“ Dr, J, Mow cnn the expression make it new? It may make it clear, 
or may make it elegant; but how new? You are confounding words with 
things. 

“Mr. P. But, sir, if one man says a thing very ill, may not another 
man say it eo much better that-—— 

“ Dr, J. That other man, sir, deserves but «mall praise for the amend- 
mont; he is but the tailor to the first man's thoughts. 

“Mr, P. True, sir, he may be but the tailor; but then the differ- 
once is as great as between a man in a gold-lace suit and a man in a 
blanket. 

* Dr, J, Just vo, sir, | thank you for that: the difference is precisely 
such, since it consiete neither in the gold suit nor the blanket, but in the 
mau by whom they are worn,” 

Poor Mr, Pepys, and his Sartor! thus Mesartus by chuckling, 
triumphant, overbearing, Dr. Johnson, at a large party, and left almost 


tionship between him and Wit, the thing he here discourses of, if there be any 
truth in what /’oloniuve affirms, that 


* Jirevity ie the soul of wit, 
And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes” — 


a definition that would go far to materialise, or de-spiritualise, the worthy bio- 
grapher—leaving him finely developed limbs, but no soul whatever. 
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without a rag of argument to cover him. That night Mr. P knew 
what it was to be hugged to a mummy by the Great Bear. Nor, once 
out of his clutches, was he safe from fresh attacks. Again and again that 
night, whenever occasion served, did Ursa Major turn again and rend 
him. If Mr. Pepys, like his namesake of the century before, kept a diary, 
and employed the same sort of phraseology in his entries, there must have 
been an emphatic “which did vex me” in the entry for that night of 
October 29, 1782. 

Johnson’s own notion of Wit is intimated in his Discourse on the 
Metaphysical Poets; he considers it as that which is at once natural and 
new; which, though not obvious, is, upon its first production, acknow- 
ledged to be just; which he that never found it wonders how he missed. 
The Doctor adds, in a succeeding paragraph: “ But wit, abstracted from 
its effects upon the hearer, may be more rigorously and philosophically 
considered as a kind of discordia concors; a combination of dissimilar 
images, or discovery of occult resemblances*® in things apparently unlike.” 

Thus, of Bacon, it is remarked by Mr, Craik, that the characteristic of 
his writing is pre-eminently wit, understood in the largest and highest 
sense, as the perception and exhibition of things in their less obvious 
relations. And by Mr. Macaulay, that in wit, if byjwit he meant the 
power of perceiving analogies between things which appear to have 
nothing in common, he, Bacon, never had an equal, not even Cowley, not 
even the author of Hudibras. 

Among modern definitions of Wit, that by Mr. Leigh Hunt is one of the 
most noticeable and elaborate. ‘ Wit may be defined,” he says, ‘ to be 
the Arbitrary Juxtaposition of Dissimilar Ideas, for some lively purpose of 
Assimilation or Contrast, generally of both.” He calls it the clash and 
reconcilement of incongruities ; the meeting of extremes round a corner ; 
the flashing of an artificial light from one object to another, disclosing 
some unexpected resemblance or connexion. “ It is the detection of like- 
ness in unlikeness, of sym vathy in antipathy, or of the extreme points of 
antipathy themselves, made friends by the very merriment of their intro- 
duction. The mode, or form, is comparatively of no consequence, pro- 
vided it give no trouble to the apprehension; and you may bring as 
many ideas together as can pleasantly assemble. But a single one is 
nothing. Two ideas are as necessary to Wit, as couples are to marriages ; 
and the union is happy in proportion to the agreeableness of the off- 
spring.” 

So Coleridge represents Wit as consisting in the exhibition of thoughts 
or images in an unusual connexion with each other, for the — of 
exciting pleasure Wy the surprise. This connexion, he adds, may be real ; 
but in wit popularly understood, it is, for the most part, apparent only, 
and transitory; and it may be by thoughts, or by words, or by images. 


* Among the cavillers at Dr. Johnson's definition may be mentioned, en passant, 
that master in the practice (whatever he may have been in the theory) of both 
wit and humour, the late Thomas Hood ;—-who writes, for instance: “. ... But 
that’s the way with your would-be critics; they are as absurd as Dr. Johnson in 
his definition of wit. It traces resemblances, says he, and judgment detects 
differences; as if, forsooth, the same faculty that perceived the likeness of a man 
to a monkey, did not involve the ability of distinguishing a horse from a hog.” 
(Introduction to ‘‘ Tylney Hall.”) 
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He holds that the wit of thoughts belongs eminently to the Italians, that 
of words to the French, and that of images to the English. 

We , at any rate do, flatter ourselves largely on our native 
stores of Wit and Humour, in all their genera and species. “ Our own 


” Lord Chatham is made to affirm, by Walter Savage Landor, 
in i Conversation with Lord Chesterfield, “ our own lan- 


guage contains m it a greater quantity and a greater variety of wit and 
umour, than all the rest of all ages and countries.” 

But our Humour is what we are, with reason, prouder of than our 
Wit, as a national characteristic. ‘ Never,” exclaims Jean Paul Richter, 
that German of the Germans, “never do I feel more refreshed by serious 
passages than when they occur amidst comie ones; as the spots 
amid the rocks and glaciers of Switzerland soothe the eye amid the 

and glitter of snow and ice. Hence it is that the Humour of the 
Baglsh, which is engrafted on the stem of lofty seriousness, has grown 
so luxuriantly and overtopped that of all other nations.” He contrasts 
it pungently enough with the persiflage and superficial esprit of the 


“ Isat down,” says James Montgomery, in one of his recently published 
Letters, “in what has been called a fit of ‘ humorous sadness,’ a frame of 
feeling with which I hope you are unacquainted, though with each of its 
elements, separately, you must be familiar,—for you would not be a wise 
man if you had not known ‘sadness,’ nor an English man if you had not 
some _— of that undefinable national characteristic called humour.” 

“ He was, indeed,” says Boswell of Johnson, “if I may be allowed the 

rase, at bottom much of a John Bull ; much of a blunt, true-born 

lishman. There was a stratum of common clay under the rock of 
marble. He was voraciously fond of good eating; and he had a great 
deal of that quality called humour, which gives an oiliness and a gloss 
to every other quality.” 

M. Villemain, in his Lectures on French Literature, after quoting a 
fragment from one of Burke’s satirieal speeches, tells his auditors : 
“Voila, messieurs, ce que les Anglais appellent Aewmour, et ce qu’ils 
reclament comme un genre d’esprit qui leur appartient par privilege; je 
vous le donne ici, non comme bon, mais comme anglais.” And else- 
where again he speaks of “cette sorte de gaieté maligne et sérieuse que 
les Anglais s’approprient sous le nom caractéristique d’hemour, gaiete 
qui fait le principal mérite de Swift et de Sterne, et semble naturelle- 
ment appartenir a un peuple spirituel occupé de ses affaires, et se servant 
de Pesprit pour aiguiser le bon sens, et non pour s’en passer.” 

The French can eite Rabelais as an unmistakable Representative Man 
in the national interest ‘of Humour. But implicitly, or at times ex- 
plicitly, they are tolerably content to make over to us the appropriation 
of that quality as a national characteristic. In the late John Sterling’s 
review of Montaigne, it is remarked of that great essay-writer, that in 
the midst of much light and playful matter, of many comic stories and 
abundant Wit, he displays no trace of Humour,* such as glorifies the 





* Compare with this negation on the part of John Sterling, the affirmation in 
the closing sentence of the following excerpt from his sometime guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend, Thomas Carlyle—the whole of which excerpt is quite germane 
to our subject: 

“ Doing all justice to the inexhaustible readiness, the quick force, the polished 
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much dulness, and almost transmutes the filth of Rabelais. It is the 
eharaeteristic office of Humour, according to this critic, to exhibit earnest 
feelings and deep thought, in grotesque, often in extravagant and mon- 
strous forms, such as outwardly contrast the most with that of which they 
are the vehicle, and by the sense of this opposition heighten and wor 4g 
the effect of that which moves and lives within. “It is not,” he adds 

“in any eminent degree a French faculty; and the greatest comic writer’ 
of France since Rabelais—to wit, Moliére and Voltaire, both of whom in 
their shrewd and cunning sarcasm Montaigne somewhat resembles— 
hardly exhibit a trace of it.” Some will think Mr. Sterling as much out 
in denying humour to Moliére, as M. Villemain (supra) in attributing it 
plenipotentially to Swift. 

Coleridge pronounces the English humour to be the most thoughtful, 
the Spanish the most ethereal—the most ideal—of modern , literature. 
Among the classie ancients, he observes, there was little or no humour 
in our sense of the word: Socrates, however, or Plato under his name, 
gives some notion of it in the Banquet, when he argues that tragedy and 
comedy rest upon the same ground. Coleridge’s own suggestion, towards 
an explanation of Humour, is, that it essentially arises “ whenever a finite 
is contemplated in reference to the infinite, whether consciously or un- 
consciously.” The little is made great, and the great little, in order to 
destroy both ; because all is equal in contrast with the infinite. Herem 
Coleridge would intimate the congeniality of humour with pathos,* so 
exquisite, he says, in Sterne and Smollett, and hence also the tender feel- 
ing which we always have for, and associate with, the humours or hobby- 
horses ofa man. There always is in humour, thus understood, an acknow- 
ledgment of the hollowness and farce of the world, and its disproportion 
to the godlike within us. 





acuteness of Voltaire’s wit, we may remark at the same time, that it was nowise 
the highest species of employment for such a mind as his; that, indeed, it ranks 
essentially among the lowest species even of Ridicule. It is at all times mere 
logical pleasantry; a gaiety of the head, not of the heart; there is searcely a 
twinkling of Humour in the whole of his numberless sallies. Wit of this sort 
cannot maintain a demure sedateness; a grave yet infinitely kind aspect, warming 
the inmost soul with true loving mirth; it has not even the foree to laugh out- 
right, but can only sniff and titter. It grounds itself, not on fond sportfal sym- 
pathy, but on contempt, or at best on indifference. It stands related to Humour 
as Prose does to Poetry; of which, in this department at least, Voltaire exhibits 
no symptom. .... We look in vain, through his whole writings, for one linea- 
ment of a Quixote or a Shandy; even of a Hudibras or Battle of the Books. In- 
deed it has been more than once observed, that Humour is not a national gift with 
the French in late times; that since Montaigne’s day it seems to have well-nigh 
vanished from among them.”—(Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. i. Art. ‘‘ Voltaire.”) 

Elsewhere the same deep thinker and acute expositor observes, on the same 
subjectof Humour, but this time with Jean Paul for his example: “In this rare 
gift, for none is rarer than true Humour, he stands unrivalled in his own country, 
and among late writers in every other. ‘To describe Humour is difficult. at all 
times, and would perhaps be more than usually difficult in Richter’s case. Like 
all his other qualities, it is vast, rude, irregular; often perhaps overstrained and 
extravagant, yet, fundamentally, it is genuine Humour, the Humour of Cer- 
vantes and Sterne; the product not of Contempt, but of Love, not of superficial 
distortion of natural forms, but of deep though playful sympathy with all forms 
of Nature.”—(Carlyle’s German Romance, vol. iii.) 

* Indeed, as Sir E. B. Lytton remarks, in reference to the magnum opus of 
that gentle humorist, Austin Caxton, “In all true humour lies its germ, pathos.” 
—(The Caxtons. Part iv. ch. ii.) 
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Humour, says Julius Hare, is perhaps a sense of the ridiculous, softened 
and meli by a mixture of human feelings. For, as he justly re- 
marks, there certainly are things pathetically ridiculous ; and we are 
hard-hearted enough to smile smiles upon them, much nearer to sorrow 
than many tears. 

If Humour only meant laughter, Mr. Thackeray observes in his preli- 
minary lecture on the Humorists, we should scarcely feel more interest 
about humorous writers than about the private life of Harlequin, who 

ssesses in common with them the power of making us laugh. But 
“the humorous writer professes to awaken and direct your love, your 
pity, your kindness—your scorn for untruth, pretension, imposture—your 
tenderness for the weak, the poor, the oppressed, the unhappy. To the 
best of his means and ability he comments on all the ordinary actions and 
passions of life almost. He takes upon himself to be the week-day 
preacher—so to speak. Accordingly, as he finds, and speaks, and feels 
the truth best, we regard him, esteem him—sometimes love him.” 

In discussing the opinion of those who, Schiller among them, have 
considered the vis comica to be the very highest reach of genius, an able 
writer in the North British Review affirms it as certain, that a sense of 
humour comes out generally more and more with the ripening of man’s 
nature, and that a perception of the ludicrous side, even of great and 
righteous conduct, ay, and even of human misery (at least in one’s own 
self), appears to be an element of the very kindliest and truest wisdom, as 
enabling us to find excuses, or at least explanation for the ridicule which 
they excite in lower minds, open perhaps to this one perception—a ridi- 
cule which to younger and more fervid hearts, so full of admiration as to 
have no room left for humour, may seem absolutely fiendish. 

We have given Leigh Hunt’s definition of Wit. Humour, considered 
as the subject treated of by the humorous writer, and not as the power 
of treating it, is defined by him “ a tendency of the mind to run in par- 
ticular directions of thought or feeling more amusing than accountable,” 
at least in the opinion of society. It is therefore, as he infers, either in 
reality or appearance, a thing inconsistent, and that deals in incongruities 
of character and circumstance, as Wit does in those of arbitrary ideas. 

The tendency of the two to coalesce, elicits some acute criticism from 
the same genial expositor—their richest effect being produced by the 
combination, although the one may be found in perfection apart from the 
other. ‘“ Wit, apart from Humour, generally speaking, is but an ele- 
ment for professors to sport with. In combination with Humour it runs 
into the nchest utility, and helps to humanise the world.” 


But though in wandering mazes lost we find no end to these excursus, 
magazine limits find an end for us, and it is already reached. And full 
time it is (at least will be, next month) to begin “ illustrating” Barrow’s 
famous description of that ELutrapelia which is neither Wit alone, nor 
Humour alone, but is sometimes the one, sometimes the other, and some- 
times perhaps a ¢ertium quid, scarcely assignable to either quality. For 
this Eutrapelia is a large, indeed meant to be an all-embracing power ; 
a quotient of — multiples, a compound of many simples, as well as a 
variform simple in itself. As such it will be treated, or treated of, in 
this our omniumgatherum, purposely so called. 
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THE TALKER AND THE WORKER. 


A HOME NARRATIVE. 


By J. E. CARPENTER. 
VI. 
A YEAR’S TRIALS. 


Ir was scarcely light when they again passed along the quiet street ; 
they crossed by the mill where Harry and William had worked so long 
together: that drudgery was over for Harry. When they got to the 
station they found a group of some fifty people, chiefly of the lower orders, 
mingled with a sprinkling of Irish labourers, for the harvest was at hand, 
and it was there that they broke their journey to the midland counties. 
Five minutes before the time of starting the bell sounded, and the huge 
locomotive came, with its long train of gloomy, dirty carriages, roaring 
and puffing up to the platform. They selected the best-dressed party 
they could find for their fellow-travellers, and took their places in the 
crowded van. 

The last bell rang, and the long line of carriages moved slowly along. 
Then did Jessie feel the awful responsibility of the step she hel taken ; 
she trembled, and clung to Harry for support. In a few minutes they 
entered a long dark tunnel, which passed from the station-yard under the 
town, extending for nearly two miles. On emerging into the light, Jessie 
knew that they could catch a glimpse of Woodside, and her father’s cot- 
tage. She instinctively turned her eyes towards it; it was visible for a 
second, and then passed away from her for ever. Uttering a faint cry, 
she fell senseless into Harry’s arms. The people in the carriage were very 
kind, and they managed to restore her, but only to the bitter reflections 
of the moment. Harry spoke of her as his wife, and she dared not con- 
tradict him, but leant her face upon his shoulder and wept like a child. 

Even third-class trains must arrive at their destination, and late in the 
afternoon the fugitive and her betrothed found themselves in the vast 
terminus of the great iron artery of commerce. But Harry did not yet 
feel himself quite safe, for he thought of the long lines of wires, like an 
interminable music stave, by which human thought is made to pass with 
lightning speed from one end of the land to the other, and he knew that 
faster trains had passed them, and half dreaded to find the stern old 
Scotsman waiting among the crowd that had collected on the platform, 
ready to demand the restitution of his daughter. His quick eye ran 
rapidly over the assembled group, and soon assured him that his fears 
were groundless, and, calling a cab, he at once conveyed his weeping 
companion through the crowded streets to her new abode. 

As the couple with whom Jessie is to be for a time domesticated are 
strangers to our readers, we may as well introduce them at once. 

Mr. Renue, or, as he sometimes called himself, Monsieur Renue, was 
a gentleman of many professions. At one time he derived a considerable 
income by advertising in the newspapers for postage-stamps, not less than 
a hundred pounds’ worth being required to set up in business a young 


tradesman, whose father had discarded him in consequence of his having 
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become a convert from Romanism. The postage-stamp business was, 
however, taken up by other mendicants, and then it failed altogether. 
An infallible hair-dye took for some time, and a half-crown dodge of 
telling individual character by inspecting the handwriting was very pro- 
lific. In 1845 he had dealt largely in letters of allotment, but those 
were palmy days, which could not be expected to last for ever; at the 
resent moment he was by profession ‘‘a prophet.” It was the prophet 
ine of business that first led to his acquaintance with Harry, for how- 
ever truly he might predict the winners of the principal events on the 
turf, his predictions would go for nothing if they were not done in 
rhyme, and that was a flight beyond even Renue’s comprehension. So 
Harry was employed to string his guesses together. 

Madame Renue, the wife of this mdefatigable individual, was a French- 
woman ; she had been an.actress on the Parisian stage ; not that she had 
ever a dozen consecutive lines, but she was pretty, and had 

all the fairies known or imaginable. She lent a willing 
d to Mr. Renue, in endeavouring to make both ends meet, by 
giving initiatory lessons on the pianoforte, and warranting to make 
young ladies perfect in her native language, at the very reasonable charge 
of twelve lessons for one guinea, payable in advance, which course of in- 
struction, as it was somehow never completed, prevented Madame from 
being accused of holding out a promise it was beyond her capacity to 
orm. 

The Renues occupied a small house a little way out of town. Their 
abode was comfortable enough, though half the furniture, and the whole 
six-and-a-half octave pianoforte, was on hire. 

Tears cannot flow for ever, and when Jessie found herself in the com- 
fortable parlour at the Renues’, where she was very kindly received by 
the little Frenchwoman, she felt somewhat reassured, but she was dread- 
fully prostrated ; never before had she passed a night away from her 
father's roof, and her hostess had no difficulty in persuading her to re- 
tire to her apartment. Harry took an affectionate farewell, and pro- 
mised to see her on the morrow. He was not sorry himself to get to 
rest, for the excitement and fatigue of this, his boldest piece of villany, 
added to his weak state of health, had sorely taxed his powers of en- 
durance. 

Having placed Jessie in security, he had no longer any cause for dis- 
simulation, and he failed not to stimulate his shattered nerves at the first 
opportunity that presented itself. He had still a long walk before him; 
but he had expended enough that day in conveyances, so he pushed 
along, occasionally turning in at one of those palaces of glare and gas- 
light for a glass of his favourite liquor—gin. He always wrote upon 
gin; indeed, it was the most appropriate drink from which he could 
extract what may not improperly be called “ the people’s poison.” 

Harry arrived at his lodgings. A letter awaited him. The publica- 
tion from which he received a stated weekly salary was about to cease ; 
it had been supplanted, as many have, by a new class of literature which 
was then arising, in which healthful thoughts and moral teachings were 
not eonsidered meompatible with cheapness. This was a severe blow to 

, but with his inventive powers he would soon do something—he 
still continue to live. He could still work at literary piece-work, 
and do sanguinary tales to the most thrilling of woodcuts; for they fre- 
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quently reverse the order of things in this class of literature, and illustrate 
the engravings by the letter-press. It was rather awkward, at such a 
moment, to have to look about him, and the lecturing trade had utter! 
failed. in the extreme calm which now slept on the political ocean. He 
was, however, one of the most popular writers of his school, and the same 
luck that had attended him hitherto would doubtless follow him still. 

Harry was punctual in his attendance at the Renues’ the next day, and 
he and Jessie walked together through some of the least-frequented 
streets of the neighbourhood ; but he could not give her much time, for 
his duties called him elsewhere ; he would, however, continue to see her 
some time on most days. 

Meantime, Madame Renue was most assiduous in admimistering to her 
eomforts ; she even insisted on Jessie wearing some of her dresses, until 
she could send to Woodside for her own. How pretty Jessie looked, set 
off with all the taste brought to bear on French millinery! » One night 
Madame Renue took her to the theatre, where Harry and Renue met 
them when it was over. It was rather an unfortunate hit, as far as the 
piece went ; for the drama was a very clever picture of rural life, and 
showed that domestic felicity might exist even in a farm-house, although 
the mistress was merely a rustic beauty, and the husband a mere clod. 

The next day Jessie was very low-spirited, and had a bad headache, and 
when Harry came to see her, Mr. and Madame Renue were from home. 
It was the opportunity for which she had been anxiously waiting. She 
asked him ingenuously when their marriage was to take place? Any 
time ; he was ready to keep his promise, and desirous of doing so. Then 
the banns, would tee be put up next Sunday? And she should like to 
go to church, and would not he accompany her? Oh! the banns; he 
had a conscientious objection to them. 

When Mr. and Madame Renue returned, a circumstance had happened 
which tended to hurry Jessie on to her destiny ; they were called out of 
town, and had let the house, as it stood, for a few months, to strangers. 

What could Jessie do? She knew not a soul in London, money she 
had none ; and to return to Woodside, even if she possessed the means, 
- impossible. She had confided herself to Harry, she must. trust him 

To ease her conscience, some sort of a ceremony was performed at a 
place designated by Harry “ The Hall of Science,” and the principles 
enunciated by the elders—so they were called—were those of social 
harmony. ‘There were no bridesmaids, no giving away; they both 
signed a paper, which one of the elders kept, and the latter joined them 
at an adjacent tavern, where the party proceeded before Harry took his 
bride—for sueh Harry solemnly assured her she was—to her future home. 

During the first few months Harry was very attentive to Jessie, and 
appeared ‘to use every exertion to make her satisfied with her present con- 
dition ; his tastes and his choice of amusements were not very congenial 
to her, but they were his, and she shared and participated in en They 
had two neat little rooms, and the use of a kitchen for culin 
Jessie was a notable manager, and needed none of those household helps 
whieh are more in the way than useful to a couple so cireumstaneed. 
For atime he seemed to earn sufficient to support them, and supplied 
her with money regularly. ‘Then his engagements led him to be out at 
night, he wrote far less at home, and his means were evidently straitened. 
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Still she did not complain. At last they were obli to give up one of 
their rooms, and two or three at a time his little collection of books dis- 
appeared, she did not know where; perhaps he took them to “his office” 
for reference. One day, when her little stock was exhausted, he re- 
mained out all day, although she had told him at breakfast-time that she 
had not wherewithal to procure a meal. When he came home he was 
ill-tempered and sullen ; some rival had been preferred to himself, and 
he threw his little bundle of manuscript passionately upon the table. He 
had evidently been drinking, and he vowed that his employers were worse 
than any cotton lords in the kingdom. They only absorbed men’s labour 
for their individual advancement; those cheap publishers sucked while 
they fattened on men’s brains. 

Here was the force of capital and the result of a superabundance of 
labour exemplified in his own particular calling. He found that all men 
were alike, and he would henceforth make war, generally, on society. 

For many weeks after this they lived a miserable existence. Ha 
could not directly break with his publishers, but they employed him 
when, and paid him how, they liked. For several weeks together he 
would earn scarcely anything, and then he had not the heart to work on, 
but would waste his time at public-houses, and in attending meetings, 
where he had still an opportunity of railing against the oppressors of the 
industrial classes, with whom he falsely identified himself. 

Jessie wondered all this time why she had heard nothing from Wood- 
side. She had written, as Harry instructed her, and had given him the 
letter to post. If her father had not forgiven her, surely William or her 
mother might have sent her a few words of consolation. She frequently 
brooded over this stern neglect, and wept alone and in silence, but she 
never complained to Harry. 

Ten months had now elapsed since her marriage, and there was every 
probability of her becoming a mother. Harry grew more irritable, and 
even complained of the “tiresome” position in which this circumstance 
would place them. He could scarcely keep himself now, much less a 
wife and child, and meet all the expenses of the coming time. 

He proposed that she should return to Woodside for a few months, 
until the event was over. But she would not hear of that; she was sure 
by their silence that her father would not receive her, and she must then 
tell the mode of her secret marriage, and she would not add to the dis- 
grace that had already fallen on her father’s home. No! she could stay 
there and die, or she might struggle through her troubles, if Harry was 
but kind and faithful to her. 

Well, she might remain there; but she must write to her father, ex- 
plain their circumstances, and ask him to send them some money. It 
was the first time she had ever refused Harry anything, but the remnant 
of pride which lingered in her veins, and which she inherited from her 
Scotch descent, held her firm, and she positively refused to do so. 

From that day Harry entirely changed his conduct towards her; he 
was tired of her, she became a burden to him, and he heartlessly threw 
off the mask. Why should not her father assist them? He could afford 
to do so. He had never given her a penny, not so much as a wedding- 

wn. He had taken her from home penniless. Yes, but how had he 
taken her? From a home of comfort, from a prospect of future inde- 


pendence ; he had stolen her away in the night, and refused her that 
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brief time for reflection that might have saved her. But it did not suit 
his purpose to think or speak of these things now ; all he wanted was 
money, and that she refused to procure him. It was enough: she, too, 
thwarted him ; there was no sincerity in the world ; he had known it all 
along, and his creed had taught him to live only for'one thing—self, 
self, self! 

One morning she was surprised to find, on waking, that Harry was not 
by her side. It was very unusual for him to go out before breakfast, but 
she supposed that something he had not thought it worth while to mention 
had called him away. She arose, and hastened to prepare the morning 
meal. A few shillings which she had placed on the mantelpiece the night 
before were gone; but she thought nothing of that, for he had frequently 
demanded all the money she had in his fits of passion. She waited 
breakfast some time for him, but he came not. The things remained 
upon the table all day, for there was nothing fordinner. In the evening 
she got ready some tea and anxiously awaited him; still hé came not. 
All night she sat listening to every footfall in the street ; still he came not. 
She sank exhausted against the bed and slept, and dreamt of old Wood- 
side and their stolen meeting under the great oak-tree in the summer 
time ; and she saw the old porch with its honeysuckle, and heard the clear 
laughter of the dear children, and saw them swinging between the apple- 
trees; and then she saw her father—how changed he seemed, he was 
more like a fury than a man—his great eyes glared upon her, and she 
stumbled ; and then she felt his foot upon + holding her down, and she 
struggled with all her might to get away, and tried to cry out, but she 
could not; and then she looked up again at the thing that was oppressing 
her; it was no longer her father but Harry, and he held a huge pen in his 
hand which he was dipping into her heart; and then again she was in a 
railway carriage, not creeping along as when she left Woodside, but flying 
fifty, a hundred miles an hour; and then she looked out of the carriage 
window, and every time she saw a glimpse of the old cottage, which in- 
stantly passed away, but was multiplied a hundred times. Oh! that was 
a fearful dream, but at last she awoke. She was still alone! 

Night !—dark night! No one but herself in that silent chamber. By 
degrees the truth stole across her mind. Could Harry have deserted 
her ?—left her to shift for herself in that heartless city? How fearfully 
was she punished! Yes! her father had told her that the curse of the 
disobedient would fall upon her. She remembered the day, the scene, 
the hour, on that awful night. She prayed to Heaven to give her 
strength to endure her calamity, and to spare her reason till to-morrow. 

To-morrow came, but with it came not Harry. She put on her bon- 
net, and was proceeding into the streets to search for him, she scarcely 
knew where. As she went through the passage the landlady of the 
house came out, and demanded the three weeks’ rent they were in arrear. 

“*Woman!” exclaimed Jessie, “I am penniless. You must ask my 
husband.” 

‘‘ Husband !’’ echoed the landlady, with a sneer; “ but where is he ?” 

Jessie knew not ; she was going in search of him. 

“ Well, as she was not carrying away any of the things, she might 
go, and she wished she might find him, that was all ; though for her 
part, she doubted it. This was always the way she was served, when 


_ She trusted such vagabonds.” 
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Poor Jessie heeded not the heartless reply, but went forth, half 
famished as she was, to try and find her husband, for husband he was to 
her by every tie that a woman holds sacred. She went to several of the 
public-houses that she knew he frequented; she was greeted in some 
places by pity, but mostly by scorn. She then proceeded to several 

rinting-offices where he was known, but they had seen nothing of him 
fately. She threaded her way for several miles through the busy streets, 
and with difficulty found ‘out the Renues’ house. It was empty, and 
a bill in the window referred to the owner, who lived in an adjoining 
street. He was an honest, hard-working man, who had thriven by his 
own industry: a builder by trade, to which he had risen from a journey- 
man bricklayer. He knew nothing of the Renves ; they had been gone 
some time, owing him a quarter’s rent. He noticed Jessie’s weary con- 
dition, and made her come in ; his wife insisted on her resting a while and 
taking a little broth which she had just prepared for dinner. These were 
the first kind words Jessie had heard for some time, and she found a 
momentary relief for her sufferings in tears. 

The worthy builder promised to bring her case before a magistrate if 
her husband did not return, and putting her into an omnibus, made her 
promise to send to him if necessity required. 

In the evening, Jessie again visited several of Harry’s haunts, but with 
no better success than before—another night of horrors awaited her. 
She had no candle, and feared to ask the landlady to lend her one, so 
she threw herself upon the bed. One after another the other lodgers 
came in; she heard them pass her door and proceed to their own apart- 
ments. She heard the bolting and locking of the front door, and 
thought of the time when she listened to a similar sound when she kept 
her fatal appointment at Woodside. Exhausted nature came to the relief 
of the weary listener, but her slumbers were brief, and she awoke many 
times in the night to listen if she could hear sounds upon the stairs. 

No! he came not. She had tasted nothing for two days, save the 
drop of broth she had not the heart to refuse at the kind builder’s, and in 
the morning she went down to the landlady and asked her to send—she 
had not strength to walk there now—to the address he had written down 
for her. The landlady saw some chance of her three weeks’ rent, and 
she sent her little boy to the place as directed. In the afternoon the 
stranger arrived—there was kindness in the world, though he had de- 
serted her. But Mr. Davis had a large family of his own, and his object 
was to see that the poor woman did not die of absolute starvation. He 
was a philanthropist, it was true, and he" supported philanthropic insti- 
tutions to the best of his means. He would see that she was righted 
if possible ; at any rate, that she was placed somewhere where she would 
be taken care of. What more could t expect from a positive stranger? 

It was late when Mr. Davis, with the overseer of the parish where Jessie 
resided, brought her to Worship-street, and the magistrate was about 
to leave the bench; but he saw the description of case at a glance, and 
did not hesitate to take it. There was very little to distinguish it from 
similar cases. The overseer was directed to take Jessie into the work- 
house, and a warrant was granted against Harry for neglecting to sup- 
port her. So she went—that fair girl whom we saw two years since sitting 
im the sunshine under the honeysuckles—into the huge, cold workhouse. 
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The very paupers looked mockingly on her as she passed, for they saw 


that there was no ring upon her fi 

Jessie was too ill to be removed, or they would have conveyed her, 
against her inclination, down to Woodside. They made her tell the 
name and address of her parents, and got it from hes by a perhaps ex- 
cusable fiction, that they would not apprise them of her condition. They 
did not, indeed, do so directly, but an official document was forwarded to 
the relieving officer of the district to inquire into their means and con- 
dition. 

In the mean time her child was born ; even the comfort of that was 
denied her, for she gave birth to a dead infant. Who shall say that 
Providence was not merciful in thus taking a sinless soul to itself? What 
would have become of it, forlorn and fatherless? The case was fully re- 
ported in the newspapers, and the strong expressions of eympathy from 
the kind magistrate occasioned many small donations to be sent for the 
use of Jessie; some benevolent lady also forwarded a basket of baby linen. 
But the benevolence tendered to poor Jessie came too late; = te the 
parish doctor went to see her the next day, she was raving mad. 


VII. 
WOODSIDE. 


We must now recur to the fatal night on which Jessie stole away 
from her father’s house. 

The morning broke dull and hazy over the quiet village of Woodside, 
and Donald, having slept off much of his ill-humour, awoke at his accus- 
tomed hour, which was an early one, and was, as usual, first down stairs. 
He called the boys, and gave a loud rap at the door of Jessie’s chamber. 
The youngsters were not long in following their father, and by the time 
Donald had got the fire to burn, for this was a duty he imposed upon 
himself, Mrs. Gray had also found her way into the kitchen, filled the 
tea-kettle, and was busily employed with her broom and dustpan. 

Jessie’s non-appearance excited no surprise at first, although the time 
had passed that she usually followed them down stairs; it was supposed 
that some trifling mending or stitching was required as she was dressing 
the children. But when Patty, the eldest of the little ones, was found to 
be absent too, Mrs. Gray went to the bottom of the stairs and called 
them. Had she been trying the strength of her lungs she could not have 
shouted more vigorously. The children were heard playing about the 
bedroom, but down they came not. At last Donald was somewhat 
wrath. 

“‘ They'll be down in a minute,” interposed his wife. 

‘ But the minute passed, and so did several more, and they did not come 
own. 

“Do, dame, go up and see what those lazy girls are about,” said 
Donald. 

So Mrs. Gray went to the top of the stairs this time, shouting as she 
went, and bounced into Jessie’s bedroom. 

“Why ! where is Jessie?” Patty did not know, she was not there 
when she awoke. The appearance of the bed told Mrs. Gray that only 
Patty had slept init. The bonnet and cloak were gone too! 

“Donald! Donald!” 
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“ Well ! what is the matter? Is the lass ill?” 

“Oh no! Donald! Donald! do come up.” 

“ Good Heavens!” exclaimed the now agitated father, “is she—is she 
dead?” And he almost flew up-stairs. 

“Oh no—no—Heaven grant it be not worse. She is gone. See, 
the has not been to bed all night !” 

“ That villain! he then has been here.” 

“Oh no, Donald, no. Jessie has not even spoken of him lately.” 

“Then she has flown to him; it must be so—ungrateful, wretched 

irl !” 
ti Mrs. Gray went into hysterics, and all the children cried in 
chorus. 

Donald pronounced a heavy malediction upon Harry’s head. He hur- 
ried down stairs, ran veer | the cottage, and came to the parlour and 
the open window; the marks of her footsteps were imprinted once or 
twice on the flower-bed beneath it, and then lost on the hard gravel. 

Seizing his hat and stick, his first impulse was to hurry over to Chester- 
pool; he didn’t stop to saddle old Dobbin, he could walk faster. Never 
did pedestrian traverse that four miles so rapidly. By the time he got 
to the town the hands were all at work, and he at once proceeded to 
Mr. Gingham’s to ask for William. 

William was there, although he was far from well. 

“Where was Harry Sharpe ?” ‘This was the first question that his 
father asked. 

William knew not; he had not seen him for months, nor had he 
even heard of him. Still the father was not satisfied that Harry was not 
at the bottom of this new calamity. William was both shocked and 
grieved on being made acquainted with his sister’s flight ; he at once 
went to Mr. Gingham and obtained his permission to be absent, that he 
might assist his father in searching the town to ascertain if Harry had 
been seen or heard of in the neighbourhood. They had no idea that, un- 
prepared as she was, Jessie would attempt any distant flight. 

They first went to the Wat Tyler, the landlord of which either did not, 
or would not, know anything of Harry’s movements. 

They proceeded to his old lodgings and to many places which William 
was aware Harry formerly used to frequent, but with no better success. 
At last, towards night, they stumbled upon the low coffee-shop where 
Harry had been the day before. At first the landlady denied all knowledge 
of him, but William inferred from her replies that she knew more about 
Harry than she chose to admit. He threatened to call a constable and 
have the woman taken before a magistrate, and then she confessed that 
Harry had been there, and that he had returned early in the morning ac- 
companied by a young woman, with whom he went away not many hours 
before, but where she knew not; and this was probably the truth. 

Thus far, Donald’s worst fears were verified: Jessie had indeed for- 
saken her home to fly with the deceiver. But here all clue to the fugi- 
tives was lost. It was evident they had left the town, but whither had 
they flown? To London, or to any of the large manufacturing towns 
where Harry was known ? Late as it was, they proceeded to the rail- 
way station : many similar couples had taken tickets in the course of 
the day, it was impossible to identify the runaways ; besides, they knew 
not how, properly, to give a description of Harry. 
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William and his father seemed entirely reconciled by the cireumstance; 
they forgot all their former differences in the gush of affection and regret 
which it excited. They went back to Woodside to condole with the be- 
reaved mother, and consult together what was the next step they should 
take. 

It was decided that William should search through some of the principal 
adjacent towns, while Donald proceeded at once to London. William 
had never been there, and Donald only twice, so even the latter was not 
very well fitted for the task. Honest young Smith also proffered his 
services, and undertook to ride over to many of the rural hamlets in the 
neighbourhood, supposing it probable they might be concealed there. 

It was a loss to the family in many respects, for Donald had to employ 
a man in his absence, and William would also lose one or two weeks’ 
wages; but he willingly drew out the little money he had in the savings 
bank and proceeded on his mission. 

When Donald arrived in London, he was surprised at the vast place 
it had become since he visited it five-and-twenty years before ; large plots 
of open ground, nursery-gardens, and commons had been broken up and 
built upon, whole streets had disappeared, and rows of palaces arisen on 
their sites. He was utterly bewildered. He went to the police-oflices, 
and wandered about until he became known as “ the old Scotchman who 
was looking for his daughter.” For three weeks he pursued his vain in- 
quiries in all parts of the metropolis. He might have hunted for three 
ears in the huge town and yet not have gone through one-third part of 
it; he then returned in despair. Many of the people he had met per- 
suaded him to advertise for his daughter. He did so; and there ap- 
peared one of those quaint announcements which, at the top of the 
third column of the Zimes, frequently call up a smile on the cheek of 
the reader, but which are invariably connected with some home-trial, 
some domestic suffering, similar to that which had brought misery into 
the home of poor Donald Gray. 


F this should meet the eye of J G y, she is earnestly entreated 
to return to her disconsolate parents, and the past will be forgiven. 





It did not reach the eye of Jessie Gray. What opportunity had she 
of reading the Times? It is more than probable that Harry saw it, 
but the time was not then come when he had become tired of her. 

We have said that Jessie wrote to her parents as soon as her marriage 
was effected; for the same reason Harry destroyed the letter as soon as 
he got outside the house. 

When the Grays again assembled in their cottage, they mourned for 
Jessie as for one ae There were no reproaches now ; they all felt too 
acutely their common loss. 

But the autumn came, and with it the fruits and the honeysuckles, and 
then little Patty took Jessie’s place in the cottage-porch, and the two 
younger girls swung under the apple-tree as before. ‘They often spoke 
of their lost sister, and the little ones would ask their mother, ‘‘ When 
would sister Jessie come back again ?” 

“Oh ! some day, darlings.” But the mother knew that she spoke a 
pleasant fiction, and hurried away from them to hide her emotion. 

At length, when they began to give up all hope of ever hearing from 
her again, a letter bearing the London postmark arrived for Donald. The 
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handwriting on the iption was strange to him, but he felt sure 
that the letter Sedna’ news of his lost daughter. He opened it with 
a trembling hand ; it was from Harry Sharpe. 

The letter informed Donald that Jessie was happy, that they were 
married and comfortable, and that she was about to become a mother ; 
it spoke of some present difficulties that would soon be passed, and en- 
treated the loan of a few pounds to help them through the approaching 
time. It further implored Donald not to attempt to see his daughter, as 
it would be too much for her nerves in her present state of health, and 
proposed that with returning health she should go down to Woodside to 
see them. 

Such was this jesuitical production, as much a fiction as any that had 
ever emanated from his pen. 

The Grays derived a melancholy pleasure from its perusal; it satisfied 
them that their daughter was still alive, and it gratified them to believe 
that she was happy. The children jumped with glee at the prospect of 
seeing their dear Jessie once again. 

Donald had no ready money at the time, but he had a cow, and he 
sold her, and remitted the amount, making it up to ten pounds, to Harry. 
With that sum the villain absconded and went to America, taking with 
him another woman, whom he had married on the principles of social 
harmony, and who, having been brought up in‘a very different atmo- 
sphere to poor Jessie, did not scruple to rob her mistress to augment his 
means. 

The time of Jessie’s confinement grew near, and the Grays anxiously 
awaited for news from London. It came in a different shape from what 
they expected. 

The inquiries set on foot at the close of the last chapter were promul- 
gated at Woodside. Our friend Edward Smith happened to be the 
parish overseer for the year. He went over to the cottage to tell the 
sad story. We draw a veil over the scene of lamentation that followed. 

The next day Donald, with young Smith, repaired once more to 
London. As they proceeded, and when Donald had become a little 
more calm, Edward placed in his hands the newspaper containing the 
police report. He then comprehended the extent to which he had been 
deceived. 

It was late when they arrived intown. The workhouse to which they 
were directed was closed; the porter refused them admission. They 
then sought the dwelling of the overseer, but that worthy functionary 
was at a parish dinner, and when he returned he was too full of cham- 
pagne for them to make anything of him; so they had to endure another 
night of painful anxiety. 

In the morning they repaired again to the workhouse ; they could 
gain no information until the board was sitting, and were told they 
might wait, or could call again. They preferred to wait, and another 
three hours of mortal agony were passed. When the guardians arrived, 
Donald and Edward were shown into the board-room. 

The chairman was very kind and considerate, and touched upon the 
sequel of poor Jessie’s fate as delicately as possible. She had been re- 
moved from the workhouse the day before, and was now in 
Asylum. Thither the parish doctor offered to accompany them, for 
Donald insisted upon seeing his daughter. 
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In due time they arrived, and Donald was again told to wait—the 
doctor was alone suffered to pass into the ward. After a brief time he 
returned ; she was calmer, and they might proceed. 

“ Whose is that still young and fragile form, supported by one of the 
matrons of the place ?—that form so lovely and so symmetrical, but in 
whose features the light of reason has paled ?” 

There is another party of visitors who are capemp before Donald 
and Edward, and they ask this question as the pale maniac draws her 
fingers through the air as if she was twining around them the flowin 
tresses of which they have bereft her. Donald is near enough to hear the 
question and the reply. 

“ Sue 1s A Socrauist’s Brive!” 

In another moment he is beside her—he speaks to her. Ha! the lamp 
of reason rekindles for the moment! She recognises him—she breaks 
away from the matron and springs upon his neck. The loud sobbing of 
the strong man and the frail woman are heard in unison together; but 
her hands fail to support her, she falls and clasps his knees. 

“ Father! forgive your child.” They were her last words, those beau- 
tiful words of Scripture. A loud hysteric laugh succeeds, and she falls 
back at his feet. 

They remove the dead from the scarcely less conscious living. 

Poor Jessie! They bore her lifeless form away, and removed it far 
from the scene of her troubles, to her own quiet village of Woodside, 
and they buried it there, where the rude forefathers of the honest pea- 
santry had slept for centuries, and where there is room enough to A vat 
many another green mound, and where there was no talk of a cemetery. 

Her little sisters brought flowers in the spring-time and planted them 
over her head, and Edward took some cuttings from the honeysuckle 
that twined around her favourite seat, and they grew and flourished 
amid the oziers on her grave. 

And Donald and his wife became calm and resigned ; they knew no 
worse could happen, and they would rather know that Jessie was there, 
sleeping in the cold churchyard, than that she were living, and he could 

return to claim her. 


VIII. 


THE TWO BRIDES. 


TurgeE years have passed away, and the honeysuckle is trained as 
neatly as of yore. It is again summer-time, and the waving fields give 
promise of a golden harvest. 

The joy-bells are ringing from the old church steeple. There is a 
great bustle in the dwelling of the Woodside gardener. Presently a 
group of young girls issue from the cottage porch, and an old farmer, 
with a young beauty resting on his arm, and Donald, too, with little 
Patty dressed all in white, come forth. And William and Edward in 
their best array, with flowers in their button-holes and white favours on 
their breasts; and the happy party go down the little path, and wend 
their way towards the fon And again the joy-bells ring out, louder 
than before. 

It is a double wedding. When the party come out of the church 
again, Lucy Smith—Smith no longer—hangs upon William’s arm. She 
is his bride; and Donald has given pretty Patty to Edward, and the 
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y proceed to Edward's farm-house, and there they keep the wed- 


Old Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Gray are there, and a party of the villagers 
gather on the green before the door, and bring their little presents to the 
two brides, and never was there such merrymaking in Woodside before. 

And behold! in the midst of their frolic, a carriage is seen driving briskly 
along the road, and it turns into the old farm-yard and pulls up at the 
very door. An old, whiteheaded gentleman, and a somewhat younger 
lady, all silks and satins, get out. There is such a consternation among 
the visitors. Whose carriage can it be? William seesina moment. It 
is Mr. and Mrs. Gingham; they have heard of the marriages, they knew 
all about Donald’s misfortunes ; and, strange to say, the Cotton Lord has 
become a landowner—he has recently purchased the estate of which Ed- 
ward’s farm, and Donald’s cottage and grounds, form a portion, and thus 
with him, as with many-more, are the interests of manufacture and agri- 
culture blended. 

He has availed himself of this opportunity to pay his first visit to his 
new tenants. Mrs. Gingham has brought some beautiful dresses as pre- 
sents to the brides. They are sure they can never wear them, they are so 
fine, and Mr. Gingham presents the villagers with five pounds to drink their 
healths—not lie, for this is Edward’s day, but on their next holiday. 
But that is not all: Edward is to have a quarter’s rent remitted to him, 
by way of giving him a turn ; not that he has not had a very good start 
already, for the rents are not to be raised by the new landlord. William 
is to go into the counting-house at a hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
clear, for Mr. Gingham means to pay the income-tax. And when they 
have made everybody happy, they start again for their country-house, a 
mile or two on the other side of Chesterpool; and as they depart, the vil- 
lagers give them three loud huzzas, which they repeat as long as the 
carriage is in sight, and a good while after. 

Having disposed of all our characters but one or two, we must turn for 
a few moments to the evil genius of the story. When Harry arrived 
out in America, he was not long in finding a few of his old associates, or 
in forming new ones. Amongst others, Mr. Renue had found it to his 
interest to emigrate. Ever on the look-out for an easy road to wealth, 
he was among the first to be bitten by the gold-seeking mania. He had 
little difficulty in persuading Harry to accompany him to California, and 
they started in company with a gang of loausalen, on a pilgrimage to 
that golden region by land. 

The sufferings of those who pushed through the rocky passes, the trials 
that they endured, are patent; we need not repeat them here; what will 
men not do for gold—accursed, coveted gold? Weakened by dissipation 
and constant disappointment, Harry was among the first who sank under 
the hardships of the journey. He was left on the road by those who flew 
from the approaching winter, and there he died, literally of starvation. 

Renue lived to return to England, as poor as when he started, and 
through him, somehow, the fate of Harry reached the home circle at 
Woodside. 

William and his wife often come over to the farm, and on Sundays 
accompany Edward and Patty to the old church—but they never pass 
the green mounds without shedding a tear, or breathing a sigh over 
poor Jessie’s grave. 
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XII. 


Arthur Murphy—Beardmore, Entick, and Shebbeare—Hugh Kelly and Thomas 
Holcroft—Dr. Jackson—Junius—Who he was supposed to be, and who he was 
not — Woodfall and the Public Advertiser — William Cooke and the General 
Advertiser—Trial of Almon—Expenses of a Daily Paper in 1774—The Theatre 
and the Press— First Dramatic Criticism—William Woodfall and the Morning 
Chronicle—Goldsmith and the Public Ledger—Parliament again attacks the Press 
—And gets thoroughly beaten— Brass Crosby and the Aldermen fight its Battle 
—Their Triumph. 


THE writers for the ministry, after all, got the best of it as far as sub- 
stantial reward goes. Arthur Murphy, of Cork, disliking his occupation 
as a merchant, unsuccessful as a player, an almost briefless barrister, and 
a political writer of little depth (although more successful as a dramatist 
and biographer), was rewarded for his Auditor and Test by the post of 
commissioner of bankrupts, and died in 1805 in the enjoyment of a 
pension of 2001. a year. 

How the opposing writers Beardmore and Entick fared (the latter 
of whom, the author of the school dictionary which bears his name, died 
in 1773, aged sixty), we are not clearly informed ; at all events, if 
they did not get pensions, we do not know that they got the pillory ; 
but Dr. Shebbeare got both; and in 1759 was pilloried for his Seventh 
Letter to the People of England, and in the following reign pensioned 
for his advocacy of the government side in the War of Independence, 
Singularly enough, Beardmore, with whom he was afterwards associated, * 
was at the time under-sheriff, and carried out the sentence in so mild 
a manner (allowing, it is said, a man in livery to hold an umbrella 
over the doctor’s head), that he was fined 50/, for contempt. This 
versatile writer (the ‘‘ Ferret” of Smollett’s “ Sir Launcelot Greaves ”) 
was born at Bideford in 1709, and carried on business at Bristol as an 
apothecary, which he abandoned in 1740, and came to London. Thence, 
being a sympathiser with the Stuarts, he made his way to Paris, and re- 
turned with his doctor’s degree, a member of the Academy of Sciences, 








* Mr. Knight Hunt says they “ differed totally in politics;” but the sworn in- 
formation of J. Scott, on the trial of Entick v. Carrington, tells us differently, and 
gives us the early history of the Monitor: “In the year 1765, I proposed setting 
up a paper, and mentioned it to Dr. Shebbeare, and, in a few days, one Arthur 
Beardmore, an attorney-at-law, sent for me, hearing of my intention, and desired 
that I would mention to Dr. Shebbeare that he, Beardmore, and some others of 
his friends, had an intention of setting up a paper in the City. Shebbeare met 
Beardmore and myself and Entick at the Horn Tavern, and agreed upon the 
setting up of the paper by the name of the Monitor, and that Dr. Shebbeare and 
Mr. Entick should have 200/. a year each.” 
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He wrote three or four novels, a Practice’of Physic, Letters on the Eng- 
lish Nation, in two volumes, and political articles on both sides, and died 
in the sunshine of ministerial favour in 1788. 

Hugh Kelly, an Irish gentleman by birth, a staymaker by trade, an 
attorney's scribe by necessity, and a dramatic writer by choice, wrote a 
series of essays entitled ‘The Babbler,” in Owen’s Weekly Chronicle, 
from 1763 to 1766, and contributed to the Public Ledger, the Royal 
Chronicle, &c. He wrote also a tragedy, several comedies, and a novel, 
and died in 1777. 

About the same time, Thomas Holcroft, the dramatist, contributed a 
series of essays to the Whitehall Evening Post, which paid him at the 
liberal rate of 5s. per column for them. 

Of the lower order and meaner fry of newspaper writers was Dr. 
Jackson, who is said to have been clerk at a Moravian meeting-house in 
the Old Jewry, and a prime adviser of the Duchess of Kingston. He is 
described as “ part editor” of a newspaper ; but whatever was the exact 
nature of his connexion with the papers, it reflects no credit on them. 
He was one of the promoters of the infamous charge against Foote, and, 
falling into merited contempt and indigence, went to Ireland, took part 
in the rebellion of 1797, was arrested and sentenced to death ; but 
he cheated the executioner by poisoning himself. 

In the list of newspapers flourishing between the years 1755 and 
1760, we again find some whimsical titles, such as the Devil, Man, the 
Old Maid (1755); the Humanist, the Prater (1766); the Crab Tree 
(1757); and the Busy Body (1759). 

And now another storm is brewing in the newspaper world, and the 
mysterious hand which is to raise it pens his first letter to the Public 
Advertiser of the 28th of April, 1767, and signs it ‘‘ Junius.” And this 
is most probably the only name by which we shall ever know that power- 
ful writer, who shook the throne, defied the parliament, and laughed at 
the courts of law ;* on whose identity hundreds of pamphlets have been 
written, and written in vain, and who has been a doubt, a mystery, 
and a contention among speculatists and conjecturers for very nearly a 
century. 

The literary world is subject to intermittent and epidemic fits of spe- 
culative inquiry. Thus, in the present day, a question has been raised 
whether Shakspeare or Bacon wrote the plays which the former has all 
along had credit for, and whether Sir Walter Scott or his brother, or both 
together, wrote the Waverley Novels. Literary archwologists seize upon the 
bone of contention, and nibble and pick away, but get little off it; but the 
bone which Junius left them to pick has been thoroughly gnawed by three 
generations. At the time when the “ Letters” appeared, pamphlets abounded, 
fixing their authorship, to the perfect satisfaction of each pamphleteer, 


a eee ee 


* “He made you,” cried Burke to the House of Commons, in the debate of 
November 27th, 1770, on the power of the attorney-genera! to file ez officio intor- 
mations—“ he made you his quarry, and you still bleed from the wounds of his 
talons. You crouched, and still crouch, beneath his rage. Nor” (to the Speaker) 
“has he dreaded the terrors of your brow, sir; he has attacked even you—he has 
—and I believe you have no reason to triumph in the encounter... . . King, 
a and Commons are but the sport of his fury!”— Parliamentary Debates, 
vol. xvii. 
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upon every public man; the Gentleman's Magazine opened its columns 
to suggestions and was filled with them; in 1824, the Monthly Maga- 
zine renewed the subject; in 1837, pamphlets again appeared, with fresh 
lights, which flickered and went out; and lately, Votes and Queries has 
worked like a mole on the subject ; but they have all been gropings in the 
dark. We believe the “ Letters” have been fathered, with a greater or 
lesser degree of confidence, upon upwards of forty public characters. The 
most favoured were Sir Philip Francis, Lord Lyttleton, Colonel Barré, 
Burke, J. Dunning (afterwards Lord Ashburton), Chatham, Dr. Wilmott, 
Hugh Boyd, Wilkes, Horne Tooke, Lord George Sackville, Governor 
Pownall, Sir G. Jackson, Maclean, and Dr. Sidney Swinney. The wildest 
conjectures have gained believers, and there have been madmen to lay 
them to George LIII., a Captain Allen, Suett the comedian, Combe (the 
author of “ Dr. Syntax”), Bickerton, an eccentric Oxonian, and an utterly 
unknown Mr, Jones. Who this famous writer was, will be a question 
asked by generations to follow us: what he was, his own writings must 
tell us. Violent and personal he no doubt was; but then all newspaper 
writers were violent and personal; we must all admit that he started from 
the earth ever and anon to stand in the way of encroachments upon the 
constitution—that he, by some mysterious means, knew and frustrated 
projected jobs—that he drove back trespassing footsteps, and drew his 
pen in defence of rights which were in danger of being trampled down. 
But more than this he did not choose that we should know ; his vizor was 
impenetrable—he was more than the Iron Mask of political literature. 
Of all newspaper writings his were the most popular: they have become 
standard ; they are quoted as authorities on matters political ; they have 
passed through numerous editions from the “ original Woodfall” to the 
recent Bohn; yet no love of admiration or of fame, no desire of applause, 
no vanity, could tempt him to throw off his disguise. We do not believe 
that so bold a spirit felt the smallest fear of a prosecution; but, even if 
he had, the time when it was to be dreaded passed by, and yet Junius 
was wrapped in his impenetrable cloak. Woodfall, if he ever knew the 
secret, was faithful to his confidence: he only shook his head and 
shrugged his shoulders in reply to searching inquirers. The letters “ were 
delivered by an unknown hand,” or “ were dropped into his letter-box :” 
they could get no more out of him. 

The first of these celebrated Letters appeared in the Public Adver- 
diser of April 28th, 1767—the last on January 21st, 1772, sixty-nine 
Letters having appeared in this interval. It has been the custom to re- 
present that they were received with a furore that made the instant for- 
tune of the ay in which they appeared. A correspondent in the Athe- 
naum of July, 1838, and July, 1839,* was the first to correct this delusion 
by a reference to the accounts of the Public Advertiser still preserved in 
the family of its proprietor. The circulation appears to have been unin- 
fluenced until the famous Letter to the King appeared on February 7th, 
1770; then 1750 additional copies were priuted. Next week the letter 
to the Duke of Grafton produced a sale of 700 above the usual number ; 
the Letter of the 19th March, 350; April, 350; 28th May, no addi- 
tional copies; 22nd August (Letter to Lord North), 100; (Letter to 





* Nos. 1082, 1083, and 1132. 
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Lord Mansfield), 600; April, 1771, 500; June (Letter to the Duke of 
Grafton), 100; July (ditto), 250; 24th July (Letter to Horne Tooke), 
none; August (ditto), 200; September (Letter to the Duke of Grafton), 
250; same month (Letter to the Livery of London), the sale fell 250 
below the usual demand; 5th October, the usual number; 28th Novem- 
ber (to the Duke of Grafton), 350 additional. 

Junius also wrote occasionally under the signatures of Atticus, Lucius, 
and Philo-Junius. The latter name he adopted in replying to the Let- 
ters on the Impressing of Seamen, which appeared in the Public Adver- 
tiser, signed by “ An Advocate of the Cause of the People,” but which 
were written by John Hope, the author of “ Thoughts in Prose and 
Verse,”’ and other works, who was member of parliament for Linlithgow 
in 1768, on the nomination of his kinsman the Earl of Hopetown, but 
lost his seat, and an allowance of 200/. a year, by giving offence to the 
earl in his vote on the expulsion of Wilkes. 

Numerous were the disputants who, emulating the fame of Junius, 
now rushed into the lists with high-sounding Roman names. Marcus 
Antonius, Scipio, Brutus, Cato, Valerius, Virginius, played the buffoon in 
the Evening Post, and thought they were dividing the laurels with the 
great Gladiator of the Public Advertiser ; but they were Romans only 
in name—Grub-street claimed them for its own. Crabbe has had his 
Jaugh at them in his poem of “ The Newspaper :” 


These Roman souls, like Rome’s great sons, are known 
To live in cells on labours of their own; 

Thus Milo, could we sce the noble chief, 

Feeds, for his country’s good, on legs of beef; 

Camillus copies deeds for sordid pay, 

Yet fights the public battles twice a di ay ! 

E’en now, the god-like Brutus views his score 

Seroll’d on the bar board, swinging with the door ; 
Where, tippling punch, grave Cato’s self you’ll see 

And Amor Patriw ve nding smuggled tea. 


Baulked in their efforts to lift the veil of Junius, the inquirers into 
his identity have pryed into every secret of his publisher and of the paper 
for which he wrote. On March 4th, 1736, they have discovered that 
Henry Sampson Woodfall purchased “ one-third of a tenth” of the Lon- 
don Daily Post of Theophilus Cibber, for the consideration of twenty- 
eight pounds. In March, 1743-44, the London Daily Post and General 
Advertiser dropped its first title, and i in 1752 became the Public Adver- 
tiser. In 1766, another General Advertiser had sprung into existence, 
and was edited by William Cooke, the author of Memoirs of Macklin 
and of Foote. He was educated at the Grammar School of Cork, and 
engaged himself as a private tutor, but, coming to London, entered him- 
self at the Temple, and was called to the bar in 1766; and afterwards, 
taking for his second wife the widow of Major Gammage, commander of 
Trinchinopoly, inherited, at her death, a handsome fortune. But this 
was not Woodfall’s paper; neither must it be confounded with the 
Daily Advertiser, founded by Jenour, and of which we are told the 
shares were sold “ like freehold lands by public auction, fetching great 
prices.”* The property of the Public Advertiser was held in shares, for 





* Fourth Estate, vol. ii. p. 91. 
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David Garrick was a shareholder, but the manager and publisher was 
Henry Sampson Woodfall. _Woodfall has often had credit for suffering 
imprisonment rather than give up his author; but this is a mistake. 
Woodfall, although prosecuted, was not imprisoned at all, but got what 
was tantamount to a verdict of acquittal. The only man who really suffered 
for the publication of the Letters appears to have had the least to do with 
it. The prosecution of John Almon for publishing Junius’s Letter to 
the King exhibits a feeling of vindictiveness on the part of the government 
too openly displayed to be doubted, even had it not been satisfactorily 
accounted for. Almon, a bookseller of Piccadilly, and publisher of the 
Political Register, by some means came into possession of, and pub- 
lished, a plan which had been sketched by the king’s own hand for 
increasing the army in Ireland. As soon as it was seen, a Mr. Barnard, 
jun., was despatched to Almon, to demand of him how he became pos- 
sessed of the manuscript. This he refused to divulge; and, on the return 
of his messenger without the information he had been sent for, the king 
was very indignant, and declared that the contumacious bookseller should 
suffer for it. ‘The attorney-general laid informations against John Almon 
for reprinting, publishing, and uttering the Letter to the King in one of 
his publications called the London Museum ; Henry Woodfall for print- 
ing the same in the Public Advertiser ; John Miller for reprinting it in 
the London Evening Post; Charles Say, in the Gazetteer ; George 
Robinson, in the Independent Chronicle; and Henry Baldwin, in the 
St. James’s Chronicle. Of these Almon was picked out to be the first 
victim ; and, on June 2, 1770 (before the trial of Woodfall, the original 
printer and publisher), was tried in the King’s Bench, Westminster, by 
a special jury, before Lord Mansfield. Serjeant Glyn was the counsel 
for the defence. ‘Two witnesses were examined, who described themselves 
as “messengers of the press;” and, on being questioned, gave the 
singular explanation that they were employed by government at a salary 
to purchase all papers ‘when anything particular was advertised in 
them.” The jury was a packed one; several servants of the king’s 
household as clerks in government offices were on it, and when 
Almon objected to them as not being sufficiently impartial, his objections 
were sternly overruled; and, as if it were thought even not worth con- 

cealing the animus of the whole affair, Leonard Morse, Esq., a clerk in 
the war office, was appointed foreman. Such a jury, of course, re- 
turned a verdict of guilty, and the offending printer was sentenced to 
pay a fine of ten marks (64 13s. 4d.), and costs (139/. Os. 11d.), 
and to find bail, himself in 400/., and two sureties in 2001. each. 

On June 13, 1770, Woodfall’s trial came on, also before Lord Mans- 
field, but the jury found him guilty of printing and publishing only, 
which amounted to an acquittal; and on July 13, Millar and Baldwin 
were tried, and acquitted. ‘Thus the law, as expounded by these intelli- 
gent juries, directed by one of our greatest judges, declared that it 
is criminal in one man to reprint what it is not criminal in another to be 
the original publisher of; and that the act of A. may be illegal, and the 

very same act by B. legal! Well, Mr. Almon should have given a civil 

answer to Mr. Barnard, junior. 

The expenses of getting up the Public Advertiser have been copied 

from the ledger of Henry Woodfall, and afford us a curious view of the 
way in which a newspaper of that time was manufactured : 
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Sa @ 
Paid translating foreign news, &c. r £ 0 0 0 
Foreign newspapers ‘ : ° ° , _» me 2S 
Foy, at 2s. per ne , ; . . ol 4 0 
Lloyd's Coffee -house, for post news . . i. a =e 
Home news, &c., as per receipts and incidents . 282 4114 
List of sheriffs | ’ , . , ae & 
Plantation, Lrish, Scotch, and country news . ‘ . 50 0 0 
Portsmouth letter . ; , ; . : ya Ba @ 
Stocks : , : a ae 
Sessions news, amongst: news collectors. ;, tnx ax eee 
Incidents, included amongst home news ; ; 2 & 
Porterage to Stamp-oflice ; , . >. wee 
Recorder’s clerk . 7 ; : ’ es a 
Sir John Fielding. ; . 560 0 O 
Delivering papers, fifty-two weeks, at 1/. 4s. per week . 62 8 0 
Clerk, and to collect debts. ‘ : ; ; . 380 6 O 
Setting up extra advertisements : 3110 0 
A person to go daily to fetch in advertisements, ‘get 
evening papers, &c. . . ; , ‘ , . 115 O 
Morning ‘and evening papers. , , - . 06 8 
Postage to and from correspondents. ‘ ‘ . 1010 0 
Price of hay and straw, Whitechapel .. 1 6 0 
Mr. Green, for port entries . ; . ‘ . 3110 0 
Law charges, Mr. Holloway. P ; ; » - 6 J 
Bad debts. : , ; : ; , : . 1 3 6 
£796 15 2 


Among the shareholders of the paper at this time were Thomas Long- 
man, Thomas Cadell, ag! William Strahan, owners of one-twentieth 
cach, and H. 8. Woodfall, James Dodsley, and John Rivington (all book- 
sellers), two-twentieths each ; ; and they received 80/. per share profit. 
With a sale of 3000 a day, the total profits were 1740/., of which the 
advertisements paid about. 501., but in that year (1774) ‘tes are such 
expressive entries as 


£ s. d. 
Expenses King’s Bench Prison, and fine ; . 200 14 9 
Law expenses attending Alexander Kennet _. ors 
Compter. ‘ ‘ : : : ‘ . 5210 0 


And others which tell their own tale. 

We have not quoted the charges for paper, printing, stamps, &c., as 
they of course fluctuate with the circulation; but it is observable that we 
find no such items as editor's, or sub-editor’s, reporters’, or correspon- 
dents’ salaries. An editor, such as is known to the press of the present 
day, was unnecessary, in the absence of leading articles ; the sub-editor’s 
place was most likely filled by the publisher himself ; the reporters were 
promiscuous penny-a-liners, whom we here find ender the name of “ news 
collectors ;” whilst no special correspondents, but the foreign papers, 
supplied the intelligence from abroad. The Prag correspondent” was 
unknown ; the whole of his department cost only 4/. 9s.—“ stocks” and 
“price of hay and straw.” The 50/. to Sir Jobn Fielding is rather 

1g ;—could it have been paid him for reports of the police eases 
that came before him ? 
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The theatres were a great expense to the papers. Among the items 
of payment are: 


&eatt 
Playhouses . ; , ; , ° , . 100 0 0 
Drury Lane advertisements , ; ; , . . 64 8 6 
Covent Garden ditto. ? ; : ; : . 6611 O 


Up till this time dramatic criticism had been unknown: the papers paid 
200/. a year to each theatre for the accounts of new plays, and would 
reward the messenger with a shilling or half-a-crown who would bring 
them the first copy of a playbill. It was not till the days of Foote that 
the newspapers sent their representativ es into the pit of the theatre, and 
to the Bedford Coffee-house ; an innovation which Foote did not appear 
to approve of, for he takes opportunities of attacking them in nearly every 
one of his farces, with all the gross exaggeration of Ben Jonson’s treat- 
ment of the subject, but without the subtle wit. 


A brother of Woodfall’s, William, has also gained himself a name in 


the history of the press, having brought out the Morning Chronicle and 
London Adver tiser, June 28, 1769. He was at once the printer, editor, 
and parliamentary reporter of the new paper, and in the latter capacity 
was so faithfully served by an extraordinary memory that he went by the 
name of “ Memory W oodfall.” He continued to carry on the Chronicle 
till 1789, when he left it and started the Diary, which proved a failure. 
The Morning Chronicle is not, however, the oldest of existing papers : 

a diminutive sheet of prices of indigo, tea, cotton, cochineal ; of adver- 
tisements of “sales by the candle,” ‘rummage sales,” &c., claims that 
distinction, and is all that is left to us of that Public Ledger which, 
started January 12, 1760, by Newberry, of St. Paul’s, under the oilee 
ship of Griffith Jones, declared itself, with its first wre “unwilling to 
raise expectations which we may perhaps find ourselves unable to satisfy; 
we therefore have made no mention of criticism or literature, which yet 
we do not professedly exclude, nor shall we reject any political essays 
which are apparently calculated for the public good.’’ The “ political 
essays” were of the average kind: letters to the printer from a literary 
Roman, “ Probus” by signature; the literary department was as usual a 
series of diluted Zatlers, under such heads as “ The Ranger,” by “ Sir 
Simeon Swift ;” or “ The Visitor,” by “ Mr. Philanthropy Candid ;” and 
the theatrical articles were most likely written by Hugh Kelly, who, we 
know, hung about the office of the paper to pick up stray jobs. ‘Thus 
modestly the paper opened, but it soon began to be noticed that, with 
the fifth number, a different style of ae had commenced, which at 
length assumed the form of what are so familiar to us, and have been 80 
often and often reprinted, as the correspondence of a “Citizen of the 
World.” For his first week’s contributions Oliver Goldsmith received 
two guineas, and for the future he attached himself to the paper, with 
the agreement to write twice a week, and to receive a guinea for each 
article.* We will be bound that Mr. City News, the drysalter, and Mr. 

Full Change, the broker, get more for their contributions to the columns 
of the Public Ledger, in the shape of reports of sales and markets, than 
poor Goldy received for his Chinese Letters, as they were generally 
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* Forster's Life of Goldsmith. 
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called. Griffith Jones, the editor of the Public Ledger, was a dear, 


amiable man, who, in connexion with his brother Giles and Newberr 
himself, wrote many of those delightful children’s books which clothed his- 
tory in the garb of romance to charm our youthful eyes. He was born in 
1721, and after a long connexion with the London Chronicle and Public 
Ledger, and with the magazines, and Johnson, Smollett, and Goldsmith, 
closed a useful, unobtrusive life September 12th, 1786. 

The reporting powers of William Woodfall had given a character to 
the London Packet and the Morning Chronicle (for which he used to 
report) that the other papers must emulate, or be left far behind. It was 
no easy task to find reporters like him, who could sit out an entire debate 
upon ey! a hard-boiled egg, and then write out the substance next day 
in time for evening publication ; or like William Radcliffe, the husband 
of the celebrated novelist, who, a graduate of Oxford and student of law, 
preferred newspaper-reporting to his profession; renounced his employ- 
ment in our embassy in Italy, and edited the Englishman in 1762, having 
the honour of numbering Edmund Burke among his staff of writers, and 
afterwards became proprietor and editor of the Hnglish Chronicle, and, 
later still, part proprietor and editor of the Morning Herald. It is said 
that he would carry the substance of the debates in his head direct to 
the compositors’ room, and there dictate to them two distinct articles, 
embracing the principal points of what he had heard, without referring 
to any notes, or committing any portion of his articles to paper; so that 
while a sentence in one article was being set up he had resumed the 
other, and was dictating it without hesitation or confusion. Such re- 
porters as these were not as plentiful as blackberries; so the newspaper 
proprietors were in dismay. The London Evening Post, the St. James's 
Chronicle, and the Gazetteer gave a scanty report of the Parliamentary 
= but they were only notes gathered in the lobbies of the 

ouses and in coffee-houses, by John Almon for the former, and by one 
Wade for the two latter papers. But whilst they were maturing their 
plans for a better system of reporting, a thunderbolt fell among them: 
parliament again declared war against the liberty of the press. This 
was the last struggle, and the parliament was thrown. 

The fine for the breach of the privileges of the House of Lords 
which a printer committed in mentioning any nobleman by name, was 
usually 100/., and Lord Marchmont seems to fans had a morbid passion 
' for collecting these penalties. No matter that the nobleman’s name was 
mentioned with favour; no matter that the nobleman himself did not 
care a rush about it; Lord Marchmont must have the pound of flesh. He 
was in the habit, Almon tells us, of “examining the newspapers every 
day with the ardour that a hawk prowls for prey. Whenever he found 
any lord’s name printed in any paper, he isemodiotely made a motion in 
the House of Peers against the printer for a breach of privilege.” * 

In November, 1759, Say, of the Gazetteer, was, on the motion of 
this hobby-ridden lord, made to apologise on his knees at the bar of the 
House, for reporting in his paper that the thanks of the House had been 
given to Sir Edward Hawke for his victory ; in 1764, Meres, the printer 
of the London Evening Post, was fined 1001. for mentioning the name 





* Almon’s Biographical, Literary, and Political Anecdotes. 
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of Lord Hereford ; and in one day Lord Marchmont got 500/. levied 
upon four printers for similar offences, Baldwin of the S¢. James's 
Chrontole being fined 2007. This was the desultory way in which the 
House of Lords carried on the war: the Commons were bolder and less 
discreet. 

On the 5th of February, 1771, the House, smarting under the provo- 
cation of seeing its own speeches—or something better—reported daily, 
had the resolution of the 26th of February, 1728,* looked up and read 
to them. This they confirmed, adding to it a declaration that “ upon 
discovery of the authors, printers, or publishers’ of any such written or 
printed newspapers, this House will proceed against the offenders with 
the utmost severity.” f 

This threat was promptly followed by action : 

February 8th. ‘Complaint being made to the House of the printed 
newspaper intituled the Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, Friday, 
February 8th, 1771, printed for R. Thompson ; and also of the printed 
newspaper intituled the Middlesex Journal, or Chronicle of Liberty, 
from Tuesday, February 5th, to Thursday, February 7th, 1771, printed 
for J. Wheble ; as misrepresenting the speeches, and reflecting on several 
of the members of this House, in contempt of the order, and in breach 
of the privilege of the House. Ordered, that the said papers be delivered 
in at the table.” Nearly two-thirds of the House were opposed to this 
resolution ; which was only carried by 90 against 55. The papers having 
been delivered in and read, the House ordered the attendance of the two 

rinters named.{ Their non-attention to five different orders of the 
aaa to the same effect, incensed it, and on the 26th of February they 
were ordered, by 160 votes against 17, to be taken into the custody of 
the serjeant-at-arms for contempt.§ 

On the 4th of March, the serjeant-at-arms reports that he has made 
diligent search for the two printers, but cannot find them; whereupon the 
House votes a petition to the king, praying him to issue a ae 
offering a reward for their apprehension. It is presented by the privy 
councillors, and the king acquiesces with alacrity ; on the 7th a procla- 
mation is issued, charging all justices of the peace and others to use their 
utmost diligence in making search for, and arresting, the two delinquents, 
cautioning all persons against harbouring them, requiring all custom- 
house me coast-guard officers to keep watch that they do not escape by 
sea, and offering a reward of fifty pounds for their apprehension. || 

On the 12th of March, without having yet bagged their game, the 
House indulged in another battue. Complaint was made against Wil- 
liam Woodfall, printer of the Morning Chronicle, Henry Baldwin, of 
the St. James’s Chronicle, T. Evans, of the London Packet, T. Wright, 
of the Whitehall Evening Post, J. Bladon, of the General Evening 
Post, and J. Miller, of the London Evening Post, for printing the pro- 
— of the House,’and they were all ordered to attend.4{ In the 
case of Evans, it was attempted to include in the order “all his com- 











* See New Monthly Magazine, No. ccccxxxii., p. 447. 

¢ Journals of the House of Commons, vol. xxxiii. p. 142. 

t Ibid. p. 149. § Ibid. p. 208. 

| Ibid, p. 234. q Ibid. pp. 249-51. 
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ieceni correctors, blackers, and devils,” but the amendment 


On the 14th of March, Bladon attended, obedient to order, made 
his submission, and was graciously discharged ; and Baldwin and Wright 
surrendered, acknowledged their offence on their knees at the bar, asked 
pardon, and promised to be good in future and not print the debates ; 
and, on payment of the fees, they, too, were discharged. Evans’s term 
was enlarged, and Woodfall was reported in the previous custody of the 
usher of the black rod, by order of the other House. But Miller, not 
surrendering, was ordered to be taken into custody by the serjeant-at- 
arms; the House also coming to a resolution that a personal service of 
its orders not being practicable, the leaving of the notices at his house 
was a sufficient service.* 

On the 18th, the serjeant-at-arms made the startling announcement to 
the House that his messenger had succeeded in arresting Miller, but was 
immediately given into custody by him for assault, and carried before the 
lord mayor: that, although the deputy serjeant-at-arms attended and 
explained the facts of the case to him, his lordship (Brass Crosby, Esq., 
a member of that House) had declared the Speaker’s warrant illegal, 
had discharged Miller from custody, and committed the messenger for 
assault ! 

This astounding intelligence for a moment staggered the House! Here 
was contumacy! here was insolence! here was—-BREACH OF PRIVILEGE 
with a vengeance! These insolent newspapers, which had dared and de- 
fied the House before, had now found bottle-holders in the aldermen, had 
they ? A grand blow must be struck now, and Brass Crosby, Esq., must 
attend in his place in that House and explain his conduct. 

Wheble had been arrested, and carried before (of all men in the world) 
Alderman Wilkes, at Guildhall, who immediately discharged him, and 
bound him over to prosecute, and his captor to answer, a charge of assault 
and false imprisonment. Thompson was also apprehended, and discharged 
under the same circumstances by Alderman Richard Oliver. Further, 
the two aldermen had both joined the lord mayor in signing the war- 
rants of commitment in the case of Miller; and Wilkes had written a 
letter to his old foe, Lord Halifax, announcing the course he had taken, 
and declaring the arrests illegal and subversive of the liberties of the City 
of London, inasmuch as a Speaker’s warrant could not be executed within 
its boundaries without the indorsement of a City magistrate. But Hali- 
fax aud the House had had enough to do with Wilkes, and, desiring no 
further contention with him, only ordered the attendance of the lord 
mayor and Alderman Oliver. After some delays, arising from a fit of 
the gout, the lord mayor attended, and demanded to be heard by counsel 
at the bar. This was pettishly and hastily refused by the House ; but on 
a subsequent application, evidently ashamed of the gross injustice of the 
refusal, they agreed that counsel might be heard, “so as they do not 
affect or controvert the privilege of the House.” As the very question at 
issue was one in which the privilege of the House was denied, this mise- 
rable mockery of a concession was tossed contemptuously aside by the 
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* Journals of the House of Commons, vol. xxxiii. pp. 257-9. 
t Ibid. p. 264. 
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aldermen, who, on the 25th of March, 1771, attended in their places 
and pleaded their own cause. The lord mayor produced the charter 
granted to the City of London by Edward III., in the first year of his 
reign, and dated March 6th, which, he contended, exempted the citizens 
from any law process being served upon them but by their own officers ; 
he also explained the oaths taken by the lord mayor and aldermen, 
which he considered bound him to defend those liberties and privileges 
which the City had ever enjoyed under its charter recognised by acts of 
liament. Alderman Oliver echoed the defence of the lord mayor, 
and declared that nothing should shake his resolution. The House then 
ordered the several resolutions to be read, prohibiting the reporting of its 
proceedings by the newspapers, and which had been carried on February 
llth, 1695, January 23rd, 1722, February 26th, 1728, April 13th, 
1738, and April 10th, 1753; as also a resolution, carried July 13th, 
164], prohibiting even the members themselves from making their 
. speeches public without the sanction of the House. Whilst they were 
solemnly engaged over this business, a messenger announced that a 
tumultuous mob was outside, insulting and impeding the members in their 
way in. The House was then “ moved” to dive into precedents under 
the head ‘* Mob,” and look up the reports of its former proceedings in 
similar emergencies. The justices who were endeavouring to disperse 
the excited crowd were called in, ordered to report progress, and dis- 
missed with injunctions to use every effort to stop the riot; and. the 
House, not improved in temper by this episode, came to a resolution that 
the acts of discharging Miller out of custody, signing the warrant against 
the messenger, and holding him to bail, were each and ss Suoromge a 
of privilege. The lord mayor was excused from further attendance that 
day, in consideration of his state of health, but at one o’clock in the 
morning the House proceeded to take into consideration the case of 
the other alderman, and after a stormy and acrimonious debate, com- 
mitted him to the Tower by a majority of 170 to 38 over the milder 
party, who would have had him me reprimanded by the Speaker. Car- 
ried away by fury, it ordered the attendance of Wilkes on the 8th of 
April; but its courage soon cooled. Startled at its own temerity, and 
really frightened of the defiant alderman, it got itself out of the ae 
in which it had so rashly plunged by one of the most miserable shifts 
that ever was had recourse to by a big school bully who feared he might get 
the worst of an appointed battle with a plucky junior, and sneaked from 
its appointment by adjourning from the 7th to the 9th, thus being zon est 
on the 8th. On the 27th, Brass Crosby attended in his place, and an- 
other angry debate ensued, in the course of which the lord mayor repu- 
diated a proposed amelioration of punishment in consideration of his ill- 
ness, and by a majority of 202 over 39, who would have had him con- 
tigned to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms, he was committed to the 
Tower, The House then proceeded, “ according to precedents,” and 
with Pickwickian innocence, to appoint a committee to inquire into the 
chuses of the notuus proceedings of the 25th March. 
The City of London, of course, did not take the imprisonment of their 
chief magistrate quietly; in fact, the whole country raised its voice 
against the arbitrary proceedings; and the finale was us damaging to 
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the dignity of the House as the rest. On the 28rd of July the parlia- 
ment was prorogued, and its power to hold the. aldermen in durance ex- 
piring, they marched out of the Tower amidst the triumphant shouts of 
the multitude. The law, too, had tacitly ignored the assumed power of 
the Commons, for, on the 30th July, 1771, Edward Irwin Carpenter, a 
printer, who had arrested Wheble, was tried at Guildhall for the assault, 
found guilty, fined one shilling, and imprisoned for two months in Wood- 
street Compter. And thus, by its child’s play with its privileges, did 
the House of Commons present the sorry spectacle of a most ridiculous 
defeat, in which Gog and Magog had quietly taken up its impertinent 
messengers in their arms and set them down outside the City gates. 

But, after all the fine things that have been written about their stand- 
ing up so manfully for the liberty of the press, it will be seen that 
Crosby and his colleagues, in fact, only stood up for the rights and pri- 
vileges of the City. Had Miller had no connexion with the newspaper 
press—had he been guilty of a contempt, or infringed the privilege of 
parliament in any other way, and been arrested for it in the same way, 
the aldermen, it is obvious, would have done precisely the same as they 
did now ; had he been a tailor, and arrested a member’s servant for not 
paying him for a new coat, the House might have ordered him into cus- 

y, and, if he had been captured in the City by the Speaker’s warrant, 
the lord mayor would as readily have wrested the tailor as the news- 
printer from the hands of the House. One of the aldermen, no doubt, 
was moved by a sympathy with the press, and the writer of the North 
Briton must have had a peculiar satisfaction in crying in the face of the 
House of Commons, “ You dare not—you shall not have this printer ;”’ 
and still more menacingly in effect writing to Lord Halifax, “I have 
taken him out of the hands of your messenger; come on, and get him if 
you can !” 

The moral effect of these events has, however, been lasting, and the 
House of Commons, lowered and lessened by them, abashed and morti- 
fied, has never since thought it worth while to risk a repetition of such a 
humiliating conflict with the determination of the people to know what 
their representatives are doing. 














